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PREFACE 


My object in writing this book has been to provide information 
for those who are studying English as a foreign language. The 
book can be used for reference purposes by those who are no 
longer attending school or college, and as a textbook for more 
systematic study by those who are still attending classes. For 
the benefit of those who use it for reference purposes, a full index 
has been supplied. 

The book is not designed as a complete grammar of the tradi- 
tional kind. It does not, for example, set out and describe the 
various classes of nouns and pronouns. It is not concerned with 
accidence. Analysis is used only when this is helpful for synthesis, 
or sentence building. There is nothing on parsing in this book. 

Much attention has been paid during recent years to the selec- 
tion of vocabulary for use in courses for those learning English 
as a foreign language. Comparatively little attention has been paid 
to the patterns or structures of the language. A knowledge of how 
to put words together is as important as, perhaps more important 
than, a knowledge of their meanings. T'he most important patterns 
are those for the verbs. Unless the learner becomes familiar with 
these he will be unable to use his vocabulary. He may suppose 
that because he has heard and seen ‘I intend (want, propose) to 
come’, he may say or write ‘I suggest to come’, that because he 
has heard or seen ‘Please tell me the meaning’, ‘Please show me 
the way', he can say or write ‘Please explain me this sentence’. 
Because ‘He began talking about the weather’ means about the 
same as ‘He began to talk about the weather’, the learner may 
suppose, wrongly, of course, that ‘He stopped talking about the 
weather’ means the same as ‘He stopped to talk about the weather’, 

It is important, too, that the student, when he learns a noun 
or adjective, should become familiar with the patterns in which 
that noun or adjective is normally used. When he learns such 


v 


adjectives as kind and thoughtful, for example, he should learn to 
use them in such sentence patterns as ‘It was kind (thoughtful) 
of you to get tea ready for me’ or ‘How kind (thoughtful) of you 
to get tea ready for me!’ When he learns the meanings of the 
adjective anxious, he should also learn its patterns: ‘anxious about 
his son’s health’, ‘anxious for news’, ‘anxious (= eager) to start’. 

The Index of Words is not intended as a guide to all the 
patterns in which the verbs, nouns, adjectives, and pronouns 
Occurring in it can be used. The learner is advised to make his 


own collection. He will do well, while he is reading, to enter on 
record cards, or in a loose-leaf notebook. 
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must, ought, or should. These words, however, are often more 
difficult for the foreign learner to use correctly than the more 
formal words. Some of the verbs are defective. Others are used in 
irregular structures. The beginner is tempted to use the formal 
words because their patterns are easier than those for the words 
used in the informal or colloquial style. By grouping together the 
various ways in which such concepts as obligation and necessity, 
permission, possibility, achievement, wishes, and hopes can be 
expressed, I have tried to help the learner to become familiar 
with the most frequently used ways of expressing these concepts. 

The approach to the problems of time and tense has been 
made from the same angle. Instead of taking the tenses one by 
one and describing their uses, I have taken time as the starting- 
point. Here is an aspect of time, or here is a situation or state. 
Which tense or tenses can be used here? Or what tense equiva- 
lents are available and perhaps preferable? 

It is a sound principle not to present the learner with specimens 
of incorrect English and require him to point out and correct the 
errors. Such a procedure in the form of exercises is undoubtedly 
harmful. In this book I have occasionally given specimens of 
incorrect usage, but only when these are errors that I know, from 
wide experience, to be frequent. Such specimens, whenever they 
occur, are marked by the warning sign 4. The sign is occasionally 
used to indicate not a grammatically incorrect sentence but a sen- 
tence that is not quite idiomatic, a sentence for which there is a 
preferable alternative. Thus the sentence ‘A map is on the wall’ 
is not wrong. But the sentence "There is a map on the wall’ is 
preferable. If the learner is taught to avoid ‘A map is on the wall’, 
even though it is defensible, he is less likely to compose the 
sentence ‘Four windows are in this room’, which is indefensible. 

In a small number of sections, where word order may vary 
according to stress, and where there is reference to strong and 
weak forms, phonetic transcriptions with stress marks have been 
used. A list of phonetic symbols is given on pages x-xi. 

A. S. HORNBY 
June 1953 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


A.F. 
A.P. 
prep. 
D.O. 
1.0. 

A. of F. 


(As used in the Tables) 


anomalous finite. 
adverbial particle. 
preposition. 

direct object. 

indirect object. 
adverb(ial) of frequency. 


A. of Р. ог D. adverb(ial) of place or direction. 


A. of T. 
AP (1, etc.) 
NP (1, etc.) 
VP (1, etc.) 
FPA 

MPA 

EPA 
(pro)noun 


adverb(ial) of time. 
adjective pattern. 

noun pattern. 

verb pattern. 
front-position adverb(ial). 
mid-position adverb(ial). 
end-position adverb(ial). 
noun or pronoun. 


The sign 4 is used to indicate that the sentence 
that follows is either incorrect or unidiomatic. 


‚ Оф л) 
PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTIONS 


PHONETIC ORDINARY PHONETIC 
SYMBOL SPELLING TRANSCRIPTION 
father 'fa:da* 
bad bad 
cry krai 
how hau 
back bak 
day dei 
then den 
wet wet 
hair hea* 
day dei 
bird ba:d 


ago, ladder a'gou, Падә* 
full, physics ful, 'fiziks 


© вс с OCT mom 
рн ро о 9c. у [-M Fe 
gory: 


get get 
hot, who hot, hu: 
sit sit 
meet mi:t 
here hia* 
yes jes 
cold, АШ kould, kil 
like, fill laik, fil 
make meik 

n not not 

n long + lon 

ng longer Попдә* 

o hot hot 

o: saw 80: 


es ote ht 


<c 
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more 
boy 

50, Sow, sew 
put 

red 

sit, this 
show, wish 
tin, hit 

thin 

boot 

good, put 
sure 

very 

cup 

wet . 

zero, his 
pleasure 


moə* 
boi 

sou 

put 

red 

sit, dis 
Jou, wif 
tin, hit 
Ө 

bu:t 
gud, put 
Juo* 
"veri 
kap 

wet 
'ziarou, hiz 
'plezo* 


The asterisk (*) indicates possible r-linking. Father 
is transcribed [!fa:09*]. When a word that begins 
with a consonant sound follows, the pronunciation is 
[!fa:d0]. When a word that begins with a vowel sound 
follows immediately, the pronunciation is [!fa:dar], as 
in ‘the father of these children’ [дә !fa:üor ov Oi:z 


itfildron]. 


The stress mark (!) precedes the syllable on which 


the stress is placed. 
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PART I 


Verbs and Verb Patterns 


DEFINITIONS 


$ la. Verbs are either non-finites or finites. The non-finites are 
the infinitives, present and perfect, the participles, present and past, 
and the gerund (also called the verbal noun). The finites are those 
parts of the verb other than the non-finites. Thus the non-finites 
of the verb be are: (to) be, (to) have been, being, and been. The 
finites of the verb be are am, is, are, was, were. 

The infinitives are used both with and without to. E.g. I want 
to go. I ought to have gone. I can go« I could have gone, These two 
kinds of infinitive are distinguished by the use of the terms ‘to- 
infinitive’ (with zo) and ‘bare infinitive’ (without to). 

The present participle and the gerund are the same in form. 
The boys are swimming (present participle). The boys enjoy 


swimming (gerund). 


§ 1 b. The term AUXILIARY VERB (or HELPING VERB) is ‘applied to 
those verbs that are used in the formation of the tenses. The finites 
of be are auxiliary when they are used to form the progressive (or 
continuous) tenses. E.g. They are reading. The boys were playing 
football. They are auxiliary when used to form the passive voice. 
E.g. The soldier was wounded. The boxes were opened. The finites 
of have are auxiliary when used to form the perfect tenses. E.g. 
He has left. They have gone. They had finished their work. Will 
and shall can be described as auxiliary when they are used to form 
the future tenses. E.g. Tomorrow will be Monday. I shall be 
thirty next month. 


$ 1c. The term DEFECTIVE VERB is used of those verbs of which 


$ B 


some parts are lacking. Thus must has neither infinitive nor parti- 
ciples. Will, shall, can, may, and ought are defective verbs. 


$ 1 d. The term IRREGULAR VERB is often used of those verbs пи 
are not regularly inflected. E.g. go, went, gone; show, showed, 
shown; begin, began, begun; take, took, taken. 


$ 1e. The term ANOMALOUS FINITE (abbreviated to A.F. in tables 


and patterns) is used of the 24 finites set out in the table below, 
at the right-hand side. 


Non-finite Forms Finite Forms 
Present Past Present Past 
Infinitive Participle Participle Tense Tense 
1 be being been am, is, are was, were 
2 have having had have, has had 
3 do doing done do, does did 
4 X E — shall should 
3 d 3 = will would 
6 — — — can could 
7 == — — may might 
8 Ж. pa = must => 
9 D = == ought = 
Io M = — need = 
E = a = dare Aw 
E n = — — used 


"The adjective anomalous means ‘irregular’. The verbs in the 
table are irregular in the Way in which such verbs as go and show 
are irregular, But these 24 finites are diffe 
because they have Special functions. The most obvious difference 
is that they can be used joj 


The 24 anomalous finites are not always auxiliary. The finites 
of be are not auxiliary in: She is a teacher. They aren't busy. They 
were red. The finites of have are not auxiliary in: Have you any 
money? She has two brothers. They had a good holiday. I haven’t 
time. 

The term ANOMALOUSFINITE is useful when we wish to distinguish 
these 24 verbs (1) from auxiliary verbs (because be and have are 
not always auxiliary), (2) from irregular verbs (because this term 
is used loosely and widely), and (3) from defective verbs (because 
be, do, and have are not defective). 

If a less unfamiliar term for these 24 finites is preferred, the 
term ‘special finites’ (or, for beginners, ‘the 24 friends of not’) may 
be used. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE ANOMALOUS FINITES 


$22. These 24 finites have many functions. These can be divided 
into two main classes. 

First, they are important as structural words. They are needed 
in the formation of the negative and interrogative. They are used 
to avoid repetition, e.g. in short answers and in disjunctive (or 
‘tag’) questions. They are needed for the emphatic affirmative. 
They affect the position of certain adverbs. 

Secondly, they are used to form certain moods for which Eng- 
lish has no inflected verb forms. When used in this way they may 
be termed MODAL VERBS Or MODAL AUXILIARIES. (Modal is the adjec- 
tive that corresponds to mode, another word for mood.) The uses of 
these 24 finites for these purposes are dealt with in those sections 
of this book that describe how to express such concepts as ability 
(e.g. with can, could), possibility (e.g. with may, might), permission 
(e.g. with may, might, can, could), and obligation (e.g. with must, 
ought to, have to). See §§ 109-24. 


The Formation of the Negative 


§2b. A finite verb is made negative by the addition of not. In 
modern English, however, only the 24 anomalous finites are made 


& 


negative by the simple addition of zot after them. Other finite 
verbs are made negative with the help of the auxiliary verb do. 


They ought not to go tomorrow. 
We dare not leave him alone. 
He wants it, (He does want it), He does not want it. 
He wanted it, (He did want it), He did not want it. 
They went there, (They did go there), They did not go there. 


In spoken English, and in informal written English (e.g. social 
correspondence), the contracted negative forms are used: isn’t, 
aren't, didn’t, wouldn’t, use(d)n't. 

Note. The use of not with finites other than the anomalous 


finites was usual in older English (e.g. Shakespeare, the Authorized 
Version of the Bible) but is not found in modern English. 


The Formation of the Interrogative 


$2 c. The interrogative is formed by the inversion of the subject 
and the finite verb, except when the subject is an interrogative 
Pronoun. (Who came? not A Did who come?) Only the 24 anoma- 


lous finites are, in modern English, inverted with the subject in 
this way. 


They are ready 


- Are they ready? 
He ay у 


can swim. Can he swim? 
With other finites the auxiliary verb do is needed. 


They went away. (They did go away.) Did the о away? 
He likes it, (He does like it) 2 ut $ 


Does he like it? 
Went you and similar examples of a subject preceded by a non- 
anomalous finite are archaic, 


The Interrogative-Negative 
#24. This is fo 


rmed by placing not after the subject in formal 
4 


written style, or, in informal written style, and almost always in 
spoken English, by the use of the contracted negative forms. 


Does he want it? (Does he not want it?) Doesn't he want it? 
Did they go? (Did they not go?) Didn’t they go? 


Other Examples of Inversion 


82 e. Inversion of the subject and finite verb (always one of the 
24 anomalous finites) occurs after a front-position negative (in- 
cluding such semi-negatives as hardly, scarcely, little). 
Little did they know that . . . (They little knew that . . .) 
In no other way can the matter be explained. (The matter can 
be explained in no other way.) 
Hardly had we started when it began to rain. (We had hardly 
started when it began to rain.) 


Avoidance of Repetition 


$2f. The 24 anomalous finites are used to avoid repetition. 
They are used in short answers to questions. 

Did you find it? Yes, I did (= found it). 

Can you do it alone? Yes, I think I can (= can do it alone). 

Who broke the window? Tom did (= broke the window). 

Who wants to come with me? All of us do (= want to go with 
you). 

He didn’t often grumble and when he did (= grumbled), no one 
paid any attention to him. 


Disjunctive (оғ ‘ Tag’) Questions 
$2 g. Only the 24 anomalous finites are used in these questions. 
Tomorrow’s Sunday, isn't it? 
He left yesterday, didn’t he? 
You want five, don’t you? 
They won't be here for long, will they? 
You can’t speak Danish, can you? 
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Minor Patterns 


§2h. The anomalous finites are used in several common minor 
patterns. These patterns are used to avoid repetition. 


They are used in the pattern: so (nor, neither) x А.Е. x Subject. 
The subject is stressed in this pattern. 


I can do it and so can ‘you (= you also can do it). 

I can't do it and neither can ‘you (= you can’t do it, either). 
(Т.е. Neither you nor I can do it.) 

Tom went to church and so did his 'sister (= and his sister went 
to church, too). 

Harry didn’t go to church; nor did his 'sister (= and his sister 
didn’t go to church, either). (I.e. Neither Harry nor his 
sister went to church.) Å 

X: I must leave now. 


Y: So must !I (= and I must leave now, too). 


They are used in the pattern: sox Subject (or there*) x A.F. 
This is a pattern used to express agreement with, or to put emphasis 
on, a statement, The А.Е. is stressed in this pattern. 

X: I hear you went to Leeds last week. 

Y: So I 'did. (I.e. Yes, that’s right. I went to Leeds last week.) 

A: There are two tigers in the garden! 

B: So there 


"аге! (Yes, you're right! There are two tigers in 
the garden!) 


They are used in the patterns: Nox Subject x A.F.xn’t and 
But x Subject x А.Е. (Xt). These patterns are used to correct a 
Statement or suggestion (e.g. in the form of a question) that is 
false. The А.Е, is Stressed. 


: І hear you failed in your examination. 

: No, I ‘didn’t! (= I did not fail in my examination.) 
9 Kio aia oe ys ie child? 

: Bu idn’t! (= I did not hi i 

: Why didn’t you help the old bi ow кү 

: But I did! (= I did help the old man.) 

Ф Preparatory there. See § 34 b, Table No. 58. 
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The Emphatic Affirmative 


$21. Emphasis or prominence is given in speech by means of 
stress or tone or both. To emphasize the negative element in a 
statement, stress or a distinguishing tone may be used on mot. 
E.g. ‘I did not take your pen ! (instead of the more usual ‘I didn't 
take your pen"). 

To emphasize the affirmative element in a sentence, stress or a 
distinguishing tone is used on the finite verb, which must be one 
of the anomalous finites. 

If I !do find the book, ГЇЇ send it to you. 

He doesn't often visit me, but when he-'does visit me, he stays 
for hours. 

You are working hard! 

A: ‘Who broke this window?’ 

B: ‘I didn’t!’ 

A: ‘Who !did break it?’ (Instead of ‘Who broke it?’ as in the 
first question.) 

Tf stress is used on a finite that is not anomalous, the meaning 
of the verb is emphasized, not the affirmative element in the sen- 
tence. 


I wrote to him. (This emphasizes the meaning of the verb. 
It means: I communicated with him in writing, not by 
speaking to him, sending him a verbal message, etc.) 


Adverb Position 


$2 j. Those adverbs that are placed with verbs normally precede 
the finite verb. 
We often go there. He always goes by bus. They already know 
the answer. 
They normally follow the anomalous finites when these are un- 
stressed. ы 
I've often been there. She has already seen it. 
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If, however, the anomalous finite is stressed (the Emphatic 
Affirmative, § 2 i), these adverbs precede the finite. 

ү, | We've never refused to help. (Unstressed have.) 

“(We never Ihave refused to help. (Stressed have.) 


For fuller information on the position of adverbials with anoma- 
lous finites and for further examples, see § тоо a-d, § тот. 


NOTES ON THE ANOMALOUS FINITES 
Am, Is, Are, Was, Were 


$3. These finites are normally anomalous. The auxiliary do is not 
used for the formation of the negative and interrogative. The 
interrogative-negative may be formed with auxiliary do in rhetori- 
cal style or when be means ‘become’, Doisused with the Imperative. 
Why don't you be more reasonable? 
Why don’t you be a man and face your troubles bravely? 
Why don’t you be (i.e. train in order to become) an engineer? 
Do be quiet! Do be patient! Don’t be so curious! 


Have, Has, Had 


have are anomalous w! 
€ Perfect Tenses. 
He has left. He hasn't left. Has he left? 
They had left. They hadn't left. Had they left? 

When these finites are not auxiliaries, they are in some cases, 
but not in all cases, anomalous. There are differences between 
British and American usage. There are differences in British usage 
according to the meaning of the verb, 

§ 4 b. Have is used to indicate possession or ownership of material 
objects. When used in this Way the finites of have are anomalous in 
oquial style the Perfect Tenses of get are usual. 
How many books have You (have you got)? 

Tom hasn’t got (hasn’t) a pencil, 
Has your brother. (got) a bicycle? 
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$ 4а. The finites of 


" hen they are used as 
auxiliaries to form th 


British usage. In coll, 


In ordinary American usage, these finites are not anomalous, 


How many pencils do you have? 
Tom doesn’t have a pencil. 
Does your brother have a bicycle? 


$4 c. Have is also used to indicate characteristics and relation- 
ships. Very often a sentence with a finite of have can be recom- 
posed with a finite of be. 


This room has five windows. 
There are five windows in this room. 
Cf | This jacket has three pockets. 
“(There are three pockets in this jacket. 
Cf | Mary has blue eyes. 
` \Mary’s eyes are blue. 
What long hair you have! 
How long your hair is! 
How many children have they (got)? 
How many children are there in the family? 


сє | 


се| 
cr. { 


When have is used in this way, the finites are anomalous in 
British usage. In colloquial style the Perfect Tenses of get are used, 
How many pockets has your jacket got? 
Hasn’t she got long hair! 
I've got only one sister. 
Have you got many friends in the district? 
Again, in ordinary American usage, these finites are not 
anomalous. 
How many pockets does your jacket have? 
Do you have many friends here? 


$4 d. When have is used with such meanings as take, receive, 
experience, the finites are not anomalous. British and American 
usage is the same. 

1. Do you have (= drink) coffee or tea for breakfast? Cf. Have 
we (got) (= is there) any coffee in the house? 
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- at time do you have (= take) breakfast? k 
x Da tes have (a experience) any difficulty in finding my 
? 0 

Es your teacher always have (— use) a textbook for English 
lessons? Cf. Have you (got) your textbook with you today (i.e. is it 
here, in school, with you)? $ 

5. How often do you have (= receive) letters from your brother i 
Canada? Cf. Have you( got) your brother's last letter with you пош? 

6. How often does your cat have (= give birth to) kittens? Cf. 
Has your cat (got) any kittens now? 


7. How often do you have (— take, receive) English lessons? 


Cf. Have you an English lesson this morning (i.e. is there one in the 
time-table)? 


$4 e. A distinction is ma 
of have for reference to 
reference to what is only 


de by British speakers between the use 
what is habitual or permanent and for 
à particular occasion. This distinction is 
Not typical of American usage. When the reference is to what is 
habitual or permanent, the finites of have are not anomalous. 
When the reference is to a particular occasion, the finites of have 
are, in British usage, anomalous. Or the Perfect Tenses of get may 
be used. (The use of the Past Perfect, had got, for this purpose, 
is rare.) 


1. Do you have much time for tennis? (i.e. as а rule, generally). 
Cf. Have you (got) ti 


me for a game of tennis this afternoon? (a parti- 
cular Occasion). 


2. Don’t you have enough to eat? 
801 enough to eat? (i.e, now). 
3. Do they have m 


uch snow in Quebec in winter? (i.e. as a rule, 
generally). Cf. Have they (— i 

4- Do you often have (= 
а cold now, I hope. 


(i.e. regularly). Cf. Have you 


$4f. Have is us 


ed to indicate obli 
Here, some but n 


gation. See $ 13 g, Table No. 3. 
ot all British spe 


akers make a distinction between 
Io 


this use of Have for what is habitual, and its use with reference to a 
particular occasion. This distinction is not found in American 
usage. 


1. At what time do you have to be in the office every morning? 
(i.e. habitually, as a rule). Cf. I have to be (I’ve got to be) in the 
office half an hour earlier than usual tomorrow (particular occasion). 

2. We don't have to work on Saturday afternoons. Cf. The firm 
is very busy this week so we've got to work tomorrow afternoon, 
although it's Saturday. 


$4 $. When have is causative (see $ 20 b, Table No. 18) the 
finites are never anomalous. 


1. I have my hair cut once a month. 

2. How often do you have your hair cut? 

3. You don't have your hair cut once a week, do you? 
4. When did you last have your hair cut? 


$4 h. Verbs such as rest, drink, dine, smoke, walk are often re- 
placed by have a rest, have a drink, have dinner, etc. In these 
phrases the finites of have are never anomalous. 


Did you have a pleasant walk? Don't you sometimes have a 
rest? Did you have a sleep? 


Students of colloquial English will do well to become familiar 
with the peculiarities of have noted in sub-sections b and c above, 
The distinctions noted in sub-section f will be met with in speech 
and writing but are not distinctions that the learner need make 
himself. It will be sufficient for him to use have, in these cases, as 
an ordinary verb, with negative and interrogative forms with do, 

г 


does, and did. 
Do, Does, Did 


$ 5. The finites of do are anomalous only when they are auxiliary 
verbs (in the formation of.the negative and interrogative, and in 


II 


the emphatic affirmative). When do is a full verb, the finites are 
not anomalous. 


Tom did most of the lark: Harry didn’t do much of the work. 
Did Dick do any of the work? 


Martha does all the housework. Mary doesn’t do any of the 
housework. Does Helen ever do any of the housework? 


Shall-Should; Will- Would; Can-Could; May-Might; Must 


$6. These finites are always anomalous, They are defective verbs. 
Their meanings, and the constructions into which they enter, may 
be found by reference to the Index. 


Ought 
$7. Ought is a defective verb. Se 
always anomalous in standard En 
it is sometimes used with did. (4 


€ the Index for its uses. It is 
glish. In sub-standard English 
You didn't ought to do that.) 


Need 
$8. There is a verb need that is regular in every way. It has third 
Person singular Present Tense needs. It is conjugated in all the 
tenses and forms its Negative and interrogative forms with do, 
does, and did, There is also the anomalous finite need, used without 
5 for the third Person singular (need he, he needn't). 

The regular verb need is used with a 
(VP 1) or with a gerund ( 


VP 


(pro)noun as its object 
‘require’ or ‘be in need of’, 


17 C) or a passive infinitive. It means 


1. Т От needs a new coat, He doesn’t need new shoes. Does he need 
@ new shirt? 


2. The work needed time and patience, 
3. That blind тап needs somebody to help him across the street. 
4. My shoes need mending ( 


need to be mended), 
12 


When need is used with a to-infinitive (VP 2) it is regular. The 
finites are not anomalous. 


Do you need to work so late? He doesn’t need to work so late, 
does he? 


Here the meaning is ‘be obliged’, ‘be compelled’. It is possible 
to use need with a bare infinitive. Need is then anomalous. Need, 
not needs, is the third person singular form. 


Need he work so late? He needu't work so late, need he? 


The regular verb need can be used in the affirmative with a 
to-infinitive but must and have to are usually preferred. Need 
occurs with will and shall, however. 

You must (rarely need to) start early in order to arrive before 
dark. 

You'll have to (or you'll need to) hurry if you want to catch the 
2.15 train. 


The anomalous finite need is not used in the affirmative. It 


occurs only in the negative and interrogative. 
The regular verb can be used in the Past Tense with a to- 


infinitive. 
We didn’t need to hurry. (It wasn’t necessary for us to hurry.) 
The anomalous finite has no Past Tense form. It can be used 
with a Perfect Infinitive, without to, 
We needn't have hurried. 


Note the difference in meaning. 
We didn’t need to hurry, (It wasn’t necessary for us to hurry 


and we didn’t hurry.) 
We needn’t have hurried. (We have hurried. But now we see 


that it wasn’t necessary.) ; 
They didn't need to go. (Whether they did go or did not go, 


it wasn't necessary for them to go.) 
They needn't have gone. (They have gone. It wasn't necessary 


for them to go.) 
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The negative needn’t (absence of obligation or necessity) cor- 
responds to the affirmative must or have to. (Mustn’t indicates 
prohibition.) 

He needn't start yet. 


Cf а go yet? 
"AHe must start now. i 


Yes, I must. 


Dare 
$9: The verb dare is used both as a re 
anomalous finite. -. 
Anomalous dare is used in the negative with a bare infinitive. 


The third person singular, Present Tense, is dare, not dares. 
Daren't is used for present, past, and future time. 


gular verb and as an 


Harry met Mr. Green yesterday but he daren’t tell him that we 
had smashed the motor-car we borrowed from him. 
Will you tell Mr. Green that we've smashed his motor-car? I 
daren't tell him. 
The re, 


gular verb dare is used with either a to-infinitive or a bare 
infinitive. 


Harry met Mr. Green yesterday but he didn’t dare (to) tell him 


that we had smashed the motor-car we borrowed from him 
Will you tell Mr. Green that we've smashed his motor-car? 
I don’t dare (to) tell him. 


" Anomalous dare is used in the interrogative, especially after 
ош. 


How dare you speak to me like that? 


How dare he say such rude things about me? 
Dare he admit it? 


| Тһе тершаг verb dare is used in the interrogative with a to- 
infinitive. 


Do they dare (= are they i d ga 
y impudent enough) to suggest tha 
we have been dishonest? E | 
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When dare means ‘challenge’, it is used with a (pro)noun and a 
to-infinitive and is quite regular. 
He dared me to jump across the stream. 
I dare anyone to prove that my facts are incorrect. 


Dare is also quite regular when it means ‘face boldly’, 
He was ready to dare any danger. 


Used to 


$10 a. For the meaning of this finite and the ways in which it is 
used, see § 51 b. Note the pronunciation [ju:st]. It is to be distin- 
guished from the Past Tense of use. This has the same spelling, 
used, but is pronounced [ju:zd]. 

Used is anomalous. It has the negative usedn’t [!ju:snt] and the 
interrogative used we (he, she, etc.). In tag-questions and responses, 
however, did often replaces used. 


You used to live in Leeds, use(d)n’t (or didn’t) you? 
A: ‘Brown used to live in Leeds.’ 
B: ‘Oh, did he? (Oh, used he?)’ 


An increasing number of speakers say ‘Did he use to’ and ‘He 
didn’t use to’ instead of ‘Used he to’ and ‘He usedn’t to’. 


$10 b. Distinguish used to x infinitive from be (get) used [ju:st] to 
something (to doing something), meaning ‘be (get) accustomed to’, 


He’s not used to hard manual work. 


VERB PATTERNS 


§11. The twenty-five verb patterns set out below are identical 
with those used in The Advanced Learner’s Dictionary of Current 
English (Oxford University Press). They are set out here in greater 
detail and with fuller notes and explanations. 

Patterns т to 79 are of verbs used transitively (that is, with a 
direct object). Patterns 20 to 25 are of verbs used intransitively 
(that is, without a direct object). 
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Summary of Verb Patterns 


Vb. x Simple Direct Object 

Vb. x (not. х) to-infinitive, etc. 

Vb. x (pronoun x (mot. х) to-infinitive, etc. 

Vb. X (pro)noun x (zot х) (to be х) predicative 
Vb. x (pro)noun x bare infinitive, etc. 

Vb.x (pro)noun x present participle, etc. 

Vb. x (pro)noun x adjective 

Vb. x (pro)noun x noun 

Vb. x (pro)noun x past participle 

Vb. x (pro)noun x adverbial 

VP Ir Vb.x that-clause 

VP тг Vb.x(pro)noun x that-clause 

Vb. x conjunctive* x to-infinitive, etc, 

Vb. x (pro)noun x conjunctive x to-infinitive, etc. 
Vb. x conjunctive x clause 

Vb. x (pro)noun x conjunctive x clause 

Vb. x gerund, etc. 


VP 18 Vb. direct object x prep. x prepositional object 
VP 19 Vb. xindirect object x direct object 


VP го Vb. X(for x) adverbial complement of distance, time, etc. 
VP 2r Vb. alone 


SS 


SN 
SRR 
ON AU AW N HY 


3 


S 
SSS 


N 
№ 
So 


Vb. x predicative 
Vb. x adverbial adjunct 


Vb. x prep. x Prepositional object 
VP 25 Vb.xto-infinitive (of purpose, etc.) 


VERB PATTERN 1 


» see VP r7. For other clauses used 


* Conjunctive: see § 24, notes. 
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Table No. 1 (VP 1) 


Subject x Verb 


Direct Object 


I know 

Do you want 

You did not answer 
Who knows 

He cut 

He cut 

Shall I light 

Have you had 

Don’t you remember 
He dug 

She said 

She laughed 

She smiled 

This climate does not suit 
Please describe carefully 
Please describe 


E 
OO ом сел + о юн 


HoH 
NH 


HHH HW 
au + ошо 


your name. 
any help? 

my question, 

the answer? 

his finger. 

himself. 

the lamp? 

breakfast? 

my name? 

a deep hole. 

*Good morning'. 

a merry laugh. 

her thanks. 

me. 

what you saw. 

what there is in front of you. 


NOTES 
No. 6. Note the use of the reflexive pronoun as object. 
No. 1o. Note the object of result (a deep hole). 
No. 12. Note the cognate object (a merry laugh). 


Nos. 15 and 16. Note the relative clauses: what (that which) you saw; 
what (that which) there is in front of you. Cf. I wonder what you saw 
(VP 15), in which what you saw is a dependent question. (What did you 
see, I wonder?) 

When the subject is an infinitive phrase, or the for X (pro)noun X to- 
infinitive construction, or a clause, preparatory it is used. 


C Will that suit you? 
“| When will it suit you for me to call? 
An idea struck me. ү 
S \й t never struck те that you might need help. 


C The news does not interest me. Д 
* It does not interest me whether you succeed or fail. 


The verbs that can be used in this pattern are too numerous to list. 
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VERB PATTERN 2 


$ 13а. In this pattern the object of the verb is a to-infinitive 
(which may be preceded by not). For intransitive verbs used with 


a to-infinitive (e.g. be, come, agree, seem, happen, care), see VP 22 
and VP 25, 


Table No. 2 (VP 2) 


Subject x Verb 


Please try 
Do they want 


(not x) to-infinitive, etc. 


to do better next time. 


| 


to go? 
He has refused to help us, 
It has begun to rain. 
It came on to rain. 


Do you intend 

He pretended 

Have you learnt 

Would you like ' 
id you remember 

I forgot 


to go to the meeting? 
not to see me, 

to swim yet? 

to come with me? 
to post the letters? 
to post your letters, 


н 


M Охо сом Ain hu) NH 


^ 


NOTES 
Nos. 4 and 5. The subject is im 
the phrasal verb 
No. 3. 


personal it (as in It is raining). In No. 5: 
о, 


come on means ‘start’, ‘begin’, See § 28 a, Note to Example 


is the contrary of forget. When 


» ‘have a memory of’, it is used in VP тог 


ing examples: 
Please remember (don’t for, 

(do Bet) to post the letters. (VP 2) 
1 remembered (didn’t forget) to post the letters. (VP 2) 
I can’t remember hij: (VP г 


§ 13 c. No. 11. Forget, in this pattern, is the opposite of remember. When 
forget means ‘no longer have a memory of’, it may be used in VP 17, 
Compare: 


[с forgot (didn’t remember) to post your letters. (VP 2) 
Shall you ever forget hearing her sing? (VP 17) 


§ 13 d. Some verbs used in VP 2 are also used in VP r. Thus, prefer and 
pretend may be used with a (pro)noun as object. 


Cf ee an early start. (VP 1) 
` |Z prefer to start early. (VP 2) 
Cf. (i pretended indifference. (VP 1) 
` | He pretended to be indifferent. (VP 2) 


§ 13 e. Some of the verbs used in this pattern are also used intransitively. 
For example, decide and hope are also used in VP 24. They are also used 
in VP rr. 


He decided not to go to the meeting. (VP 2) 

He decided (that) he wouldn't go to the meeting. (VP 11) 
He decided against going to the meeting. (VP 24) 

We're hoping to have better weather soon. (VP 2) 

We're hoping (that) the weather will be better soon. (VP тт) 
We're hoping for better weather soon. (VP 24) 


§ 13 f. The verb think is normally used in VP rr. When used in VP 2 
it has the meanings noted in the examples below. 


I never thought (expected) to see you here. 
He thinks to (has the idea that he can or will) deceive us. 
Cf, I never thought to consult the time-table. (VP 25) 


This means: ‘I did not think of consulting the time-table.’ (VP 24, to 
think of doing something.) 

The commonest verbs used in this pattern are: attempt, begin, cease, 
come on (= begin), commence, continue, dare, decide, desire, endeavour, 
expect, fear, forget, guarantee, have, hope, intend, learn, like, love, mean 
(= intend), need, offer, ought, prefer, pretend, promise, propose, purpose, 
refuse, regret, remember, start, swear, try, undertake, want, wish. 
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Table No. 3 (VP 2) 


$13 g. The verb have is used in VP 2 to indicate obligation. 
(See § 114 e, f.) In colloquial style have to is usually replaced by 
have got to. Had to is occasionally replaced by had got to. 


For notes on the (not very important) differences between have 
we to and do we have to, etc., see §4f. 


` Subject x Verb | to-infinitive, etc. 
I shall have 
Have we (got) 
Does he often have 
They haven't (got) 
You don't have 
Have we 


to go. 

to change trains here? 
to go to the doctor? 
to go to school on Sundays, have they? 
to go to school on Sundays, do you? 
to answer all these questions? 


толто DH 


NOTE ON VERB PATTERN 2 


the anomalous verbs, do, does, did (auxiliary), will- 
would, shall-should, might, must, dare, and need. These are 


d of being grouped in a pattern. See the Index. 
А The Phrases had better and would (had) rather are also used with a bare 
infinitive, 
You had bet 


ter start at once, 
"d rather not go. 


Table No. 4 (VP 3) 


Subject x Verb (Pro)noun (not х) to-infinitive 
т | I do not want anyone to know. 
2 | Do you wish me to stay? 
3 | Will you help me to carry this box upstairs? 
4 | We can't allow them to do that. 
5 | He likes his wife to dress well. 
6 | Didn't I ask you not to do that? 
7 | Who taught her to swim? 
8 | She can't bear you to be unhappy. 
9 | Did he mean us to know? 
то | We should prefer them to come next week. 
11 | The rain caused the weeds to grow fast. 
12 | 'They warned me not to be late. 
13 | The officer ordered | his men to advance. 
14 | Did you advise your brother | to accept the offer? 
15 | They lead me to believe that there was no 
danger. 
NOTES wi 


Here are examples of these sentences in the passive: 


No. 4. They can’t be allowed to do that. 
No. 9. Were we meant to know? 

No. 12. I was warned not to be late. 

No. 13. The men were ordered to advance. 


The verb help is also used in VP 5B. See Table No. 9. 
Will you help me (to) carry this box upstairs, please? 

The commonest verbs used in this pattern are: advise, allow, ask, 
(can’t) bear, beg, cause, challenge, choose, command, compel, dare (= chal- 
lenge), decide, determine, encourage, entreat, expect, force, get, give (someone 
to understand ...), hate, help, implore, instruct, intend, invite, lead (= cause), 
leave, like, love, mean (= intend), oblige, order, permit, persuade, prefer, 
prepare, press (= urge), promise, remind, request, teach, tell, tempt, trouble, 
urge, want, warn, wish. 


Tabie No. 5 (VP 3) 


$14 b. Instead of the usual accusative and infinitive construction 
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it is possible to have the construction hereto bex (pro)noun. 
See $ 32 b, Table No. 4s (VP 21). 


f I do not want any of you to misunderstand me. 
"| do not want there to be any misunderstanding. 


This table illustrates this variation of the pattern. 


Subject x Verb | there to be X noun, etc. 
I | You wouldn't want | there to be another war. 
2 | I don't want there to be any trouble. 
3 | Would you like there to be a meeting to discuss the 
question ? 
4 | He meant there to be no disobedience, 
5 | We should hate there to be any trouble. 
6 | I should prefer there to be no public discussion of 
x my affairs. 
Hcet 1 Н there to be no argument about this. 
As the exam 


ples show, the pattern illustrated in this Table . 
used when the verb be has no complement. It is idiomatic to 


Say: You don't want another war to break out. It is idiomatic to 
Say: You don't want there to be another zwar. It is not idiomatic 
to say: (4) You don’t want 


another war to be, 


VERB PATTERN 4 

§15 a. Verbs used in this pattern are chiefly verbs that indicate 

an opinion, judgement, belief, Supposition, declaration, or a mental 

ш рле) Perception. The pattern is typical of formal style. 

n informal Style it is more usual to have a dependent clause after 
the verb, as in VP rr, 

The direct object may b i i 
у be a (pro)noun or a relative clause with 
that (Table No, 6) or a dependent clause, infinitive phrase, etc. 
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with preparatory it (Table No. 7). The complement of be may be 
an adjective, adjective phrase, or noun. 

The infinitive to be is often omitted. This possibility is shown 
in the examples by the use of parentheses, For past time the per- 
fect infinitive to have been is used. This cannot be omitted. 


Table No. 6 (VP 4) 


— 


Subject X Verb (Pro)noun, etc. | (to be X) complement 

1 | Most people supposed | him (to be) innocent. 

2 | They proved him (to be) wrong. 

3 | Do you think him (to be) a good worker? 

4 | I consider what he said | (to be) unimportant (of 
little importance). 

5 | I have always found Smith (to be) friendly (a good 
friend, of a friendly 
disposition). 

6 | Do you believe such inquiries | (to be) useful? 

7 | All the neighbours sup- 

posed her to be a widow. 

8 | They have proved themselves (to be) worthy of pro- 
motion. 

9 | Everyone reported him (to be) the best man 
for the job. 

10 | I should guess her to be about fifty. 

11 | He declared himself to be a member of the 

R.C. Church. 

12 | We all felt (saw) the plan to be unwise. 

13 | We believe it to have been a mistake, 

14 | Do you deny this to bave been the case? 

15 | They knew the man to have been a spy. 

16 | I judged him to be about fifty. 
NOTES + 


In informal style we should say: 

No. 1. Most people supposed (that) he was innocent. 

2 They proved (that) he was wrong. 

. Do you think he’s a good worker? 

- All the neighbours supposed (that) she was a widow, 
- They've proved that they're worthy of promotion. 
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Note these examples of the passive: 

No. 4. What he said is considered to be of little importance. 
No. 6. Are such inquiries believed to be useful? 

No. 9. He was reported to be the best man for the job. 

No. 12. The plan was felt (seen) to be unwise. 

No. 15. The man was known to have been a spy. 


Note the word order in relative clauses: 


This custom, which I think barbarous, . . . 
The prisoner, whom I considered to be innocent. 
The visitor, whom I guessed to be about sixty, 
She is not so young as I supposed (her to be). 
Yow're not so clever as I believed you to be. 


zese 


Table No. 7 (VP 4) 
$15 b. In this table there an 
structions that take 
There are zhat-claus 
infinitive constructi 
follows the verb an 


e, in the final column, various con- 
the place of the (pro)noun in Table No. 6. 
ез, infinitive phrases, the for x (pro)noun x to- 
on, and a gerundial phrase. Preparatory i 
d to be does not occur before the complement. 


Sr ee Io DM 
Subject x Verb it | Complement Clause, Phrase, etc. 
Е сүгенү ————-—- 
t| Do you think | it ода that I should live by my- 
? self? 

2) I think it | a pity (that) you didn’t try harder. 
3| We all thought | it wrong that they should be wasted. 
4| We all consider 


it | wrong 


to cheat in examinations. 
5| Don't you think it 


unwise to climb the mountain 
, : 3 without a guide? 
6 | Don't you think | it prudent to wait until you can get a 
hinl Я ь guide? 
Ü | ЕН # It | a pity to waste them, f 
“y considered | it | a Breat com-| for the President to visit 
/ Pliment them. 
2 on 1t | most foolish for you to climb the moun- 
то | We think tain alone. 


it | most danger- 


I > ous 
count it | an honour 


your climbing the moun- 
tain alone, 
to serve you, 


II 
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NOTES 
Compare the word order in Tables Nos. 6 and 7. 


Do you think my behaviour odd? 
Do you think it odd that I should live by myself? 


There are alternative constructions for most of the sentences in Table 
No. 7. 
No. 1. Do you think it odd for me to live by myself? 
No. 3. We all thought it wrong for them to be wasted. 
No. 4. We all consider that it is wrong to cheat in examinations. (VP rr) 
No. 7. I think it is (would be) a pity to waste them. (VP. II) 
No. 8. They considered it a great compliment that the President should 
visit them. 
No. 9. Everyone thought it most foolish that you should try to climb the 
mountain alone. 
Note that count (in example No. 11) cannot be used in VP тт. 
The phrase think (or see) fit to do something may be used without it. 
We must wait until they think fit to help us (i.e. until they decide to 
help us). Compare: 
We must wait until they think it right to help us. 


The commonest verbs used in VP 4 are: acknowledge, believe, consider, 
count, declare, deny, esteem, fancy, feel, find, guess, imagine, judge, know, 
prove, realize, report, see, show, suppose, suspect, take (= suppose, think), 
think, understand. $ 


VERB PATTERN 5 


§ 16a. In this pattern the verb is used with a (pro)noun and a 
bare infinitive. Note that a to-infinitive is needed in the passive. 
(See the examples in the Notes to the Tables below.) 


Table No. 8 (VP 5A) 


The verbs in this table indicate physical perceptions. These 
verbs are also used in VP 6. 


I saw the man cross the road. (VP 5) 
I saw the man crossing the road. (VP 6) 


VP 5 suggests a completed activity; VP 6 suggests an activity 
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in progress. The difference may be seen by means of a comparison 
with the simple and progressive tenses. 1 
I saw the man cross the road. (The man crossed the road an 
I saw him do this.) ў 
I saw the man crossing the road. (The man was crossing the 
road, and I saw him while he was doing this.) 


Compare these sentences: | T 
I saw Mr. White get off a bus. (VP 5) (This suggests tha 
saw the complete action.) 


І saw Mr. White looking into a shop window. (VP 6) (He a 
have been looking into the window before I saw him ai 
may have continued to do this afterwards.) 


Subject х Verb 


Watch 

Did you see 

Did anyone hear 
We felt 

I like to hear 
Did you notice 


(Pro)noun Infinitive, etc. 


that boy jump! 

.him Eo out? 

John leave the house? 
the house | shake. 

her sing. 

anyone come in? 


NOTES 
When such Verbs as see and feel indi 


саќе mental, not physical, per- 
ceptions, VP rr is used. Compare: 


i saw him hit the cat. (VP 5, physical Perception.) 


I ѕаш(, felt) that he disliked the cat, (VP тт, mental perception.) 
I saw him leave the room. (VP. 5) 


I saw that he disapproved of what we were doing. (VP 11) 
The phrasal verbs look at and listen to are used in VP 5. 
Look at that boy jump! 
Do you like listening to other People talk? 
Examples of the passive construction: 
Was he seen to go out? 
Was John heard to leave the room? 


The verbs usedin VP 


i 54 аге; feel, hear, 
Perceive, see, watch, 


listen to, look at, notice, observe, 
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Table No. 9 (VP 5B) 


$16 b. This table gives examples of a small number of other 
verbs (not indicating physical perceptions) used in this pattern. 


Subject x Verb (Pro)noun Infinitive, etc. T 
1 | They made me Р do it. 
2 | What makes you think so? 
3 | Let me go. 
4 | We can't let the matter rest here. 
5 | I will let you have news. 
6 | Shall I help you carry that box upstairs? 
7 | He bade the attendants | leave the hall. 
8 | I have never known him behave so badly before. 
9 | Have you ever known | her lose her temper? 
10 | I have known educated make this mistake. 
persons 
NOTES 


The to-infinitive is needed in the passive: 
I was made to do it. 
She has never been known to lose her temper. 
‘The verb let is not much used in the passive. Allow is preferred. 
The matter cannot be allowed to rest here. 
Help is used in both VP 5 and VP 3. VP 5 is characteristic of American 
English. 
Shall I help you (to) carry that box upstairs? 


$16 c. The verb know is used in this pattern in the past and perfect 
tenses. It is not used in other tenses in this pattern. The meaning is ‘see’, 
‘hear’, ‘have experience or knowledge of’. 

I have never known (seen) that man smile. 

That man has never been known (seen) to smile. 

Have you ever known (heard) me tell a lie? 

That man has never been known (heard) to tell a lie. 


$16 d. After the verb let the infinitive be, used without a complement, 
Occurs in literary style in the there X to be construction, especially in the 
imperative. 
Let there be light. (Not А Let light be.) 
Let there be an end of this misunderstanding. 
Compare Tables 5 and 45. 
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In colloquial style, have is preferred: Let’s have no misunderstanding. . 
The verbs go, fall, and slip are used with let in VP 5B but with some 
irregularity. A personal pronoun takes its normal place in the eae 
(between let and the following verb). A noun, especially if it is modifie 
by the addition of a phrase, etc., follows the infinitive go, fall, or slip. 
Let it (him, her, them) go. 
(ze go the rope. 
The ship let go her anchor. 
ү let it (him, her, them) fall. 
He let fall a hint about his intentions. 
Don't let it (him, her, them) slip. 
үр; let slip any opportunity of practising your English. 
This is in conformity with the general principle that a phonetically 
heavy object tends to come last. Compare (VP I0): 
Throw them away. 
| Throw away all those that are useless or worn out. 


The verbs used in VP 5B are: bid, help, know, let, make. 


Table No. 10 (VP 5B) 
This table illustrates the use of have in this pattern. 


Subject x Verb 


$16 e. 


(Pro)noun Infinitive, etc. 
I | I will (would) have you know that... 
2 | What would you have me do? 
3 | Would you have me believe that? 

4 | You wouldn't have me do that, would you? 
5 | He would have had her believe that he was 
Ў penniless. 

6 | Would you have the Government control our lives com- 

2 pletely? 
7 She likes to have the house look clean and tidy. 

We like to have our friends come to stay with us. 

9 ad а most extra- | happen to me. 

ordinary thing 

то | Please have the porter carry these boxes up 

to my room. 

NOTES 


Have, in the first six examples, is used with will and would. The 
meaning is ‘want’ ог ‘wish’ or ‘like’. Thus: 
No. г. I want You to know that . . s 
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. 2. What do you want (wish) me to do? 
. 3. Do you wish (expect) me to . . .? 
No. 4. You wouldn't like (don't want) me to... 

. 5. He wanted (would have liked) her to believe . . . 

No. 6. Do you want (would you like) the Government to... 

'The remaining examples can be paraphrased as follows: 

No. 7. She likes the house to look clean and tidy. She likes to have the 
house in a clean and tidy state. 

No. 8. We like our friends to come to stay with us. We like to have visits 
from our friends. 

No. 9. A most extraordinary thing happened to me. I had a most extra- 
ordinary experience. 

No. 10. Please tell (ask, get) the porter to carry... 


‘The more usual form for a request of the kind illustrated in No. 10 is 
VP 9. See $ 20 b, Table No. 18. 


Please have (get) these boxes carried up to my room. 
VERB PATTERN 6 


$17 a. In this pattern the verb is used with a (pro)noun and a 
present participle. See $ 16 a. 


Table No. 11 (VP 6A) 
The verbs in this table indicate physical perceptions. 


Subject x Verb (Pro)noun Present Participle 
т | Isaw the thief running away. 
2 | We watched the train steaming past. 
3 | I heard him giving orders. 
4 | Can you smell something burning? ; 
5 | She could feel her heart beating wildly. 
6 | Did you notice anyone standing near the door? 
7 | We listened to the band playing in the park. 
8 | Just look at the rain coming down! 
NOTES 


Passive construction: 
The thief was seen running away. 
He was heard giving orders. 
The verbs used in VP 6A are: feel, hear, listen to, look at, notice, 
observe, perceive, see, smell, watch. 
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Table No. 12 (VP 6B) 


$17 b. This table gives examples of other verbs (not indicating 
physical perceptiorf) that are used in this pattern. 


Subject x Verb (Pro)noun Present Participle 
1 | I found him working at his desk. 
2 | We mustn’t keep them waiting. " 
They left me waiting outside. 
3 Тесно left me wondering what would 
happen next. 
5 | This set me thinking. ; 
6 | Don’t let me catch | you doing that again. 
7 | І caught him stealing apples from my 
garden. 
8 | Please start the clock going. 
9 | Youhad better start | the engine running. 
то | We'll soon get things going. 
11 | Keep the ball rolling. 
(© 
NOTES 


Passive construction: 


No. 1. He was found working at his desk. 
No. 2. They mustn't be kept waiting. 
No. 3. I was left waiting outside. 


Catch, find, get, imagine, keep, 


leave, set, and start are the chief verbs 
used in VP 6B. 


(Pro)noun or Possessive? 
817 c. A variation of VP 6B ос 


participle we have а gerund. It is not always clear whether the 


word following the (pro)noun is a present participle or a gerund 
and the distinction is not important. 


Compare these sentences: 


I cannot understand his behaviour. (VP т) 
1 


cannot understand why he behaves like that. (VP r5) 
I cannot understand his behaving like that. (VP 17 B) 
The third example may be rewritten: 


curs when instead of a present 


I cannot understand him behaving like that. (VP 6B?) 
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Such constructions are considered incorrect by some gram- 
marians but there are many cases in which they are natural, 
especially when, instead of a possessive pronoun, we have a noun 
or group of words with which ’s is out of place. Compare: 

Do you remember my asking you about your uncle? (VP 17 B) 

Do you remember John and Mary asking you about your uncle? 
(John and Mary's is impossible.) (VP 6B) 

In How can we stop (prevent) them landing? the word landing can be 

considered a gerund (with the preposition fromunderstood). Cf. also: 

Can you imagine these two old men climbing Mt. Kenya? 


(VP 6B) À 
Can you imagine their doing such a thing? (VP 17B) 


Table No. 13 (VP 6B) 
$17 d. This table illustrates the use of Have in this pattern. 


Subject x Verb (Pro)noun Present Participle 
I | I can't have you doing that. 
2 | We can't have them wasting their time in this 
way. 
3 | We shall soon have | the mists rising. 
4 | He soon had them all laughing. 
5 | I'll have you all speaking fluent English 


within a year. 


NOTES y 
or ‘suffer’. In No. 3 have implies an 


In Nos. 1 and 2 have means ‘allow’ 3 
ind 5 have indicates a cause. 


experience of a coming state. In Nos. 4 а 
ere аге paraphrases : 
No. т. I can't allow you to 
- We can't allow them to te 
- The mists will soon be rising. 


2 
3 

No. 4. He soon made them all laugh. ^ Ж. 
5. I will teach you all to speak fluent English within a year. 


VERB PATTERN 7 


$18. In this pattern the verb is used with a (pro)noun or gerund 
and a predicative adjective. In VP 74 the adjective denotes a 


do that. You mustn't do that. 
aste their time in this way. 
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state or condition that results from the action indicated by the 
verb. In VP 7B the combination of the (pro)noun and the adjec- 
tive may be regarded as the object of the verb. 


Table No. 14 (VP 7A) 


§18 a. In this table there are examples in which the adjective 
denotes a state or condition that results from the action indicated 
by the verb. Thus, in the statement We painted the door green, We 
indicate that the door is green as the result of being painted. A 
verb that is usually intransitive may be used, with a reflexive pro- 
noun, in this pattern. Thus, the statement He slept himself sober 


indicates that the drunken man in question became sober as the 
result of sleeping. 


Subject x Verb (Pro)noun Adjective 

1 | Can you push the door open? , 

2 | She flung all the windows | open. 

3 | We had to break the trunk open. 

4 | The cat licked the saucer clean. 

5 | The Governor set the prisoners free. 

6 | We hammered (beat) it flat. 

7| The cold weather is 

turning the leaves yellow. 

8 | She boiled the egg hard. 

9 | The pain drove her almost mad. 
10 | You've made your shoes muddy. 

11 | He slit the envelope open. 

12 | They beat the poor boy black and blue. 
13 | The sun keeps us warm. 

14 | You'd better pack the dresses flat. 

15 | Open your mouth wide. 

16 | Raise your head higher. 

17 | Don't make yourself ill. 

18 | He shouted himself hoarse. 

19 | The blister on my heel 


made walking painful. 


NOTES 
Note the passive construction: 


No. 3. The trunk had to be broken open. 
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No. 5. The prisoners were set free. 
No. 9. She was driven almost mad by the pain. 
No. 14. The dresses had better be packed flat. 
An adjective phrase may occur in the pattern. 
No. 5. The Governor set the prisoners at liberty. 
If the object is a long one, the adjective may precede it, Compare: 
The Governor set the prisoners free. The Governor set free all those 
prisoners whose offences were purely political. 
He made his meaning clear. He made clear his strong objections to the 
proposals. 
When cut short and make good are used, the adjective may precede even 
a short object (but not a personal pronoun). 
He cut short the introductions. (But Cut it short.) 
They managed to make good (i.c. effect) their retreat, 
If the object is a that-clause, a to-infinitive, or a dependent question, 
preparatory it is used. It is placed between the verb and the adjective. 
He made it clear that he objected to the proposals. 
You have not made it clear whether I am to go or not. 
The blister on his heel made it painful to walk. 


Table No. 15 (VP 7B) 


$18 b. The combination of (pro)noun and adjective is the object 
of the verb. 


Subject x Verb (Pro)noun Adjective 


I found the box empty. 

He likes his coffee strong. 

I want everything ready by seven o'clock. 
I hope I see you well. 

I shall hold you responsible. 


He wished himself dead. 


NOTES 


No. т. This sentence is not the same as I found the empty box. It means: 
*I found the box, and it was empty when I found it? Cf. They found the 
boy fast asleep, which means: "The boy was fast asleep when they found him,’ 

No. 2. Cf. He likes his coffee to be strong. (VP 3) 

No. 4. This means: 'I hope you are well (now, when I see you)’, 

No. 6. Cf. He wished that he was dead. (VP 11) Cf. the use of reflexive 
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pronouns in VP 7B. He shouted himself hoarse (i.e. actually became hoarse 
as the result of shouting). 


Compare the verb find in VP 7 and VP 4, А 
We found the bird-cage empty. (The cage was empty when we found it.) 
We found John (to be) a hard worker (or, VP 11) that John was a hard 
worker, (We learnt, as the result of experience, that John was a 

hard worker.) 

Verbs used in VP 7 are: bake (e.g. bake it hard), beat, boil, burn (e.g. 
burn it black), colour (e.g. colour it red), ery, cut, drive, dye, eat (e.g. eat 
oneself sick), fill, find, get, hammer, hold, keep, lay (e.g. lay the country 


waste), leave, lick, like, make, paint, render, see, set, sleep (e.g. sleep one- 
self sober), turn, wash, wipe, wish. 


VERB PATTERN 8 


$19. In this pattern the verb has a direct object (noun or pronoun) 
and a predicative adjunct (noun or noun clause). 


Table No. 16 (VP 8) 


Subject x Verb (Pro)noun Noun, etc. 
I | They made Newton President of the 
Royal Society. 
2 | They wanted to 
crown Caesar king. 
3 | They elected Mr. Grey (as) chairman. 
4 | We appointed him manager. 
5 | He has made the company | what it is today. 
6 | They nominated him President. 
7 | The pastor 
christened 
(baptized) the child Jennifer. 
8 | They have named the baby Richard but 
they call it Dick. 
9 | They named the ship *Queen Mary’. 
то | Call it what you will. 
11 | They found the place а prosperous village 
and 
(they) left it a ruin, 
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NOTES 


Note the passive construction: 
Newton was made President of the Royal Society. 
He was appointed manager. 
He will be called (named, styled, entitled, designated) Prince Consort. 
What is the baby called? 
With choose and elect the adjunct is often preceded by as or for. 


Whom will they choose for a chief? 
I wonder who(m) they will elect as chairman. 
Whom will they choose as( for) their leader? 


Compare the use of choose in VP 19B. 
His parents chose him a good healthy girl as wife. 


‘The number of verbs used in this pattern is small. They are: appoint, 
baptize, call, choose, christen, crown, designate, dub (= nickname), elect, 
entitle, find, leave, make, name, nickname, nominate, style. 


VERB PATTERN 9 


$20. In this pattern the verb is followed by a (pro)noun and a 
past participle as predicative adjunct. 


Table No. 17 (VP 9) 


$20 a. This table gives examples of verbs other than have and 
get (which are illustrated in Tables Nos. 18 and 19). 


Subject x Verb (Pro)noun Past Participle 

1 | He couldn't make his voice heard. 

2 | He made his influence | felt. 

3 | You must make yourself respected. 

4 | I heard my name called. 

5 | We found the house deserted. 

6 | Have you ever heard | this opera sung in Italian? 

7 | Have you ever seen a man hanged? 

8 | Туп this work finished quickly. 

g | He had seen towns destroyed by bombing. 
10 | He felt himself lifted up. 

he 


The verbs used in this pattern are: feel, find, hear, like, make, 
prefer, see, want, wish, and (as in Table No. 18) get, and have. 
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Table No. 18 (VP 9) 


$20 b. This table illustrates the causative use of have and get. 
(See § 4 р.) 


| Subject x. Verb (Pro)noun | Past Participle 
I | I must get my hair '| cut. 
2 | We shall have the house painted. 
3 | Where did you have(get) | your cards printed? 
4 | You had better have that tooth pulled out. 
5 | We must have (get) it seen to. 
6 | They will have you put in prison. 
NOTES 


Tn all these examples the idea is ‘cause something to be done’. The 
sentences may be paraphrased: 


No. 1. I must go to the barber and tell him to cut my hair. 
No. 2. We shall tell the decorators to paint the house. 
No. 3. Which firm of printers printed your cards? 


No. 4. It would be a good thing if you asked a dentist to pull that tooth out. 
No. 5. We must find someone to see to it. 
No. 6. They will cause you to be put in prison. 


Table No. 19 (VP 9) 
$20 c. In this table there are examples of have with the meaning 


i Ў LIFA - 
suffer’ ог ‘experience’ and also with its more usual meaning of 


‘hold? or ‘possess’. The verb get is not used with these meanings 
in this pattern, 


0 Subject x Verb (Pro)noun Past Participle 
1 | She has had | her handbag | 
g stolen. 

2 The General had two horses shot under him. 
3 Kae Charles I had | his head cut off. 
4 e soldier had his left 1 а 
5 | Some of the houses = eee 

had their windows | broken b: i 

y the explosion. 

P w: have had our house broken into by thieves. 
aps е aye the enemy almost surrounded, 

еу have Scarcely any saved for their old age. 

money 
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NOTE 


No. 8. Cf. They have saved (present perfect tense) scarcely any money 
for their old age. (VP 1) 


VERB PATTERN 10 


$21. In this pattern the verb is followed by a (pro)noun and an 
adverbial adjunct. The pattern is possible with almost any transi- 
tive verb and no list is needed. The pattern is subdivided. 


Table No. 20 (VP 10A) 


$21 a. This table illustrates VP ro when the adverbial adjunct is 
one of the adverbial particles (see $ тоб) on, off, up, down, in, out, 
away, back, etc., in such combinations as put on, take off, pick up, 
put down, give away, send out, knock down. 

In this table the (pro)noun, which is the object of the verb, 


Subject x Verb (Pro)noun A.P. 

I Put your hat on. 

2 Take your coat | off, 

3 | Lock this up. 

4 Don't lock yourself out. 

5 Send them back. 

6 Have you given it away? 

7 Bring her in. 

8 Take the dog out. 

9 The bus knocked him down. 
10 I can’t get this nail out. 
II You should wind it up. 

12 They laughed (shouted) the man down. 
13 Have you packed them up? 
14 I hope you'll back me up. 
ТЕ The child picked itself up. 
16 Take yourself off! 
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precedes the adverbial particle. This order is used when the object 
is a personal, reflexive, or demonstrative Pronoun, or when the 
object is comparatively short. Compare Table No. 21 in which the 
particle precedes the object (never a personal pronoun). The per- 
sonal pronouns that may occur are it, them, him, her, you, me, us. 


NOTES 
No. 12. They reduced the man to silence by laughing (shouting) at him. 
No. 15. The child got to its feet (after a fall). 
No. 16. (colloquial) Go away! 


Table No. 21 (VP 10A) 


$21 b. This table illustrates the alternative pattern in which the 


adverbial particle is placed between the verb and its object. This 
order is used when the object is long or when it is wished to make 
the object more prominent, 


Subject x Verb | A.P. Noun, etc. 
1 | Put on your other hat. 
2 | Take off your overcoat. 
3 | We must lock up the house. . 
4 | He gave away | every penny he had. 
5 | You should put | on the warmest clothes you have. 
6 | Please bring in ' |those chairs that are in the 

garden. 
She cleaned out 


every room in the house. 
away | anything that might be useful. 
on an air of innocence. 

about my ruin. 

about | great reforms. 


7 

8 | Don’t throw 

9 | She put 

о | You've brought 
I | He has brought 


NOTES 


The first thr in this table may be recomposed as in Table 


ее examples i; 
No. 20. 


Put your other hat on. 


Take your overcoat off. 
We must lock the house up. 
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If a personal pronoun is substituted, only one order is possible. 
Put it on. Take it off. We must lock it up. (Never 4 Put on it, Take off 
tt. Lock up it.) 


In examples 4 to 11 the position of the adverbial particle, between the 
verb and the object, is the normal position. 
Note the passive construction: 


The house must be locked up. 
Every room in the house was cleaned out. 


Table No. 22 (VP 10A) 


$21c. This table gives examples of the countless other ad- 
verbials that may be used in this pattern, adverbials of place and 
direction, manner, result, purpose, outcome, etc. Infinitive phrases 
and adverbial clauses are shown in Table No. 23. 


Subject x Verb (Pro)noun Adverbial 
the book on the table. 


1 | Please put 
2 | Shall we carry the box upstairs ? 
3 | Don't throw it out of the window. 
4 | We took the children | for a walk. 
5 | The servant showed | me to the door. 
6 | I found the book under the desk. 
7 | He regards me as a good friend. 
8 | I look upon him as a good friend. 
9 | They engaged Rebecca as governess. 

10 | We can employ you as a clerk, 

тї | They chose Mr. Brown | as chairman. 

We followed them (for) five miles. 


NOTES 


Unlike the adverbial particles the adverbials illustrated in this table 
cannot normally be placed between a verb and its object. Exceptionally 
this is possible, for example when the object is unusually long or when 
there is a contrast between two adverbials, 

Please put on this table all the books from the shelves in my study and 
on that table all the books from the shelves in the living-room. 

No. 11. This might be placed with VP 8. See the notes to Table No. 16. 

No. 12. (for) five miles is an adverbial complement of distance. Cf, 
VP го. 
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Table No. 23 (VP 10B) 
§21d. This table gives examples of this pattern in which the 
adverbial is an infinitive of purpose, outcome, or result or an ad- 
verbial clause of purpose, manner, outcome, or result. 


Subject х Verb (Pro)noun to-infinitive, clause, etc. 
т | Isent Tom to buy some stamps. 
2 | He brought his brother to see me. 
3 | He took the medicine to please his wife. 
4 | I shall need only an hour to finish the job. 
5 | You must do what the doctor 
tells you in order to get well again. 
6 | I did it to please my wife. 
7 | I don't know her to speak to. 
8 | We make our shoes to last. 
9 | He opened the door for the cat to go out. 
10 | They left me to do all the work. 
II | Take this book to read during the/journey- 
12 | 'They appointed an official to superintend the work. 
13 | Make the shoes so that they will keep out 
water, 
14 | You mustn't treat | her as if she were a servant. 
ESI We found the books where we had left them. | 
NOTES 


The word order in VP roB may be the same as that in VP 3. 
I: want Tom to buy some stamps. (VP 3) 

I sent Tom to buy some stamps. (VP 10B) 
In VP roB the infinitive is adverbial. Compare: 

I sent Tom in order that he should buy some stamps. 
No. 7. Cf. I know her by sight. (VP 120A) 
No. 8. 'The meaning is: ‘We make our shoes so that they will last.” 
No. 9. Note the use of the for х (pro)noun x to-infinitive construction. 


The sentence may be paraphrased: ‘He opened the door so that the cat 
could (might) go out,’ 


VERB PATTERN 11 
§ 22a. In this pattern th 
See and feel occur in this 
perceptions. He 


е verb has a that-clause as its object. 
Pattern when they indicate non-physical 
ar occurs in this pattern when it means ‘learn’ or 
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‘be informed’. (For the use of these verbs when they indicate 
physical perceptions see VP r, 5, and 6.) Lest may replace that after 
a verb indicating fear but is rare in informal style. That is often 
omitted, especially after think, expect, hope, and wish. 

The most important verbs used in this pattern are: acknowledge, 
admit, believe, command, confess, declare, demand, demonstrate, deny, 
doubt, expect, explain, fear, feel, hear, hope, imagine, intend, know, 
mean, mind (= take care), notice, perceive, prefer, propose, request, 
require, report, say, see, show, specify, suggest, suppose, think, under- 
Stand, urge, wish, wonder (= be surprised to find). 


Table No. 24 (VP 11A) 


Subject x Verb that-clause ` 

1| I suppose (that) you will be there. 

2 Emish you wouldn’t interrupt. 

3 е all hope (that) you’ll be able to come, 
4 | Do you think it will rain? 1 
5 She suggested that we should start early. 

6 | He intended that you should be invited, 

7| І expect he’ll be late. 

8 | I daresay it’s all right. 

g,| He said he was busy. 
то | The telegram says that they have reached Rome. 
її | We saw that the plan would fail, 

12 | We felt that you would like to know, 
13 I hear (that) you’ve been ill. 
14 | Do you doubt that I can do it? 

[25 We feared lest he should fall. | 
NOTES 


Some intransitive verbs are used with a following that-clause. These 
verbs normally take a preposition, but a Z/iat-clause cannot be governed 
by a preposition. 

He insisted upon his innocence. 
tes insisted that he was innocent. 
For examples of such verbs, see VP 24B, Table No. 62, 
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Doubt is used in this pattern, as in Example No. 14. In the affirmative, 
however, doubt is usually construed with whether (VP 15). When the verb 
is negative but that is used (in literary and rather archaic style). 

I do not doubt but that you are surprised. 


The verb fear, as in Example No. 15, is usually replaced by be afraid 
in informal style. 


We were afraid he might fall. 


Table No. 25 (VP 11B) 


$22 b. The preposition to and an indirect object may occur be- 
tween the verb and the that-clause in some cases. The chief verbs 


in this pattern are admit, confess, explain, suggest, and (occasionally) 
say. 


Subject x Verb | to x (Pro)noun that-clause 

1 | He admitted | to his employer | that he had made a mis- 
take. 

2 | He confessed | to her that he had spent all his 
money. 

3 | I suggested to them that it might be better to 
wait. 

4 | We explained | to everyone that the delay was in- 

present evitable. 
5 | She said to him that... 


NOTE 
No. 5. More usually: She told him that . . . (VP 12) 


Table No. 26 (VP 11C) 


$22 c. With the verbs believe, expect, hear, hope, notice, say, see, 
suppose, and think, an affirmative that-clause may be replaced by 
so and a negative that-clause may be replaced by not. 

A: The new teacher is very strict. 


B: So Гое heard (i.e. Y've heard that he is very strict) or So I 
was told (i.e. I was told that he is very strict). 
A: It’s geing to rain. 


B: I hope not (i.e. I hope that it's not going to rain). 
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So is, with some of these verbs, used either at the beginning or 
end of the sentence. So I believe and I believe so are both correct. 
But we do not say: 4 I see (notice) so. We say: So I see (notice). 

Constructions commonly used are set out below. 


So Subject x Verb so, not 


1 | So | I see (notice, believe, hear). 
2 | So | I said (hoped, thought, supposed, noticed, 
heard). 


3 | So | I've heard (seen, noticed). 

4 I believe (expect, hope, think, said, suppose) | so. 

5 We believe (hope, suppose, expect, think) not. 

6 J don’t think (I didn’t say) so. 
NOTE 


4. Past tenses are also used, 


VERB PATTERN 12 


$23. In this pattern the verb is used with a (pro)noun and a that- 
clause. 
Table No. 27 (VP 12) 


Subject x Verb (Pro)noun that-clause 
1 | Did he warn you that he might be late? 
2 | They told me that I was too early. 
3 | Remind him that the meeting is on 
Friday. 
4 | We informed themanager| that we were willing to 
work overtime. 
5 | Hasthis accident | you that driving at eighty miles 
taught an hour is dangerous? 
6 | We satisfied ourselves that all the doors and win- 
dows were secure. 
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NOTES 


Some verbs in this pattern can be used in VP 18. Compare: 


No. 1. Did he warn you of the danger? 

No. 2. She told me of her father's illness. 

No. 3. Remind him of his promise. 

No. 4. We informed him of our willingness to help. 


The chief verbs used in this pattern are the six illustrated in the table 
and assure, promise. 


VERB PATTERN 13 


$24. In this pattern the object of the verb is a conjunctive and a 
to-infinitive. 


Table No. 28 (VP 13) 


Subject x Verb Conjunctive x to-infinitive, etc. 

1 | I wonder how to get there. 

2 | Do you know how to do it? 

3 | I forget where to turn off the main road. 
4 | She didn't know which one to buy. 

5 | I don't see how to stop him. 

6 | He didn't know whether to go on or turn back. 
7 | We must find out | what to do next. 

8 | Do you know what to look for? 

9 | Remember when to turn. 
10 | Ill inquire how to get there. 
11 | Have you settled where to go? | 

NOTES 
The term conjunctive is used for 


the interrogative adverbs and pronouns 

(how, what, when, where, who, whom, whose, why), and the words whether 

and if (= whether), when they are used to introduce dependent questions 
or exclamations. 

When the subject of the to- 


1 infinitive is not the same as the subject of 
the main verb, VP 75 may be used, 
C£ | Do уои know how to do it? (Le. 


How you should do it.) (VP 13) 
Do you know how your brother 


did it? (VP 15) 
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VP 15 may also be used when the subject of the main verb and the 
to-infinitive is identical, but usually, in such cases, VP 13 is to be preferred. 


Do you know what to look for (what you should look for)? 


Compare these two sentences: 
Have they decided upon a site for the new school? (VP 24) 
Have they decided where to build the new school? 

"The second sentence has the word order of VP. 13. It can, however, be 
classified as VP x (Have they decided the question of where to build . . .?) 
or as VP 24 (Have they decided upon where to build . . -?) See 8 35, Table 
No. 63. 

The commonest verbs used in VP r3 are: ask, consider, decide, discover, 
explain, find out, forget, guess, hear, inquire, know, learn, observe, perceive, 
remember, see, settle, tell (— explain, make clear), think (— consider), 
understand, wonder (= be curious to know). 


VERB PATTERN 14 
$25. In this pattern the verb is used with a (pro)noun, a con- 
junctive, and a to-infinitive. 

Table No. 29 (VP 14) 


Subject x Verb (pro)noun Conjunctive x to-infinitive 


1 | I showed them how to do it. 

2 | Please tell me which to take. 

3 | They told the girl where to start. 

4 | Will you advise | me which to buy? 

5 | Show him where to put it. 

6 | Ask yourteacher | how to pronounce the 

word. 

7 | Please inform me where to get tickets. 

NOTES 


Compare these examples recomposed in VP 16. 


No. І. I showed them how they should do it. 
No. 2. Please tell me which I should take. 
No. 3. They told the girl where she should (must, ought to, was to) start, 


The (pro)noun in this pattern is in some cases the Indirect Object and 
the Conjunctive x to-infinitive is the Direct Object. 
ln showed them how to do it. (VP 15) 
"|Z showed them my books. (VP 19) 
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In other cases the (pro)noun is the Direct Object. 


Cf { Ask your teacher how to pronounce the word. (VP 15) 


Ask your teacher about the pronunciation of the word. (VP 18C) 
C£ Will you advise me which to buy? (VP 15) 
` | Please advise me on this question. (VP 18C) 


The chief verbs used in this pattern are those illustrated in the table. 
Teach is also used in this pattern. 


VERB PATTERN 15 
$26. In this pattern the object of the verb is a clause introduced 
by a conjunctive. This may bean exclamation ora dependent ques- 
tion. Or the clause may be in apposition toa noun that is to beunder- 
stood. See § 80, NP 4. For examples of intransitive verbs used in a 


construction with the same word order, see $ 35 c, VP 24B, Table 
No. 63. 


Table No. 30 (VP 15) 
Subject x Verb 


Conjunctive x. Clause 


І | Nobody will believe | how difficult this work has been. 

2 | I wonder why he hasn't come. 

3 | Please say where you want to go. 

4 | Nobody knows whose it is. 

5 | I wonder what it is. 

6 | I can’t imagine why she left without saying good- 

bye. 

7 | The tribunal has to (the question) who the land be- 

decide longs to. 


8 | The captain decides 
9 | We were deliberating 
Can you suggest 
11 | Few people know 

12 | I don’t know 
13 | I will ask 


who shall play in the team. 
whether we should go. 
where this should be put? 
how hard he works. 

how many there are. 

when the train leaves. E 


The chief Verbs used in this pattern, in addition to those illus- 
ated in the examples, are discover, discuss, find out, reveal, show, 
tell (especially in the interrogative and negative), and understand. 
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VERB PATTERN 16 


$ 27. In this pattern the verb is used with a (pro)noun (which is 
in some cases a direct and in other cases an indirect object) and 
a clause introduced by a conjunctive. Cf. VP r4. 


Table No. 31 (VP 16) 


Subject x Verb (Pro)noun | Conjunctive x clause 

r | Tell me what this is. 

2 | Ask him where he put it. 

3 | Can you inform | me whether this train stops at 
Luton? 

4 | Please advise us whether these seeds should 
be sown now. 

5 | She asked her brother | when he would be back. 

6 | Can you tell me how high it is? 

7 | Everyone told | us how well you played. 

NOTES 


Most of the verbs in this pattern are also used in VP r8 or I9 or both; 


Tell me your name. (VP 19) 

Ask him his name. (VP 19) 

Please inform me of your decision. (VP 18) 
I was told of your success. (VP 18) 


The chief verbs used in this pattern are the verbs illustrated in the 
examples, and show and teach. 
VERB PATTERN 17 


$28. In this pattern the verb has a gerund as its object. The 
pattern is subdivided. 


Table No. 32 (VP 17A) 


$28 a. The verbs illustrated in this table have a gerund as the 
direct object. In some cases the verb may be used with a to- 
infinitive but in a different pattern, as shown in the examples 
and notes. It may be an infinitive of purpose. Or the to-infinitive 
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may be used when the meaning of the verb varies. (See forget 


below.) 
Subject x Verb Gerund, etc. 

1 | Please stop talking. 

2 | Has it stopped raining yet? 

3 | Has it left off raining yet? 

4 | Have you finished talking? 

5 | Please excuse my being so late. 

6 | We must go on working. 

7 | She enjoys playing tennis. 

8 | I shall never forget | hearing you sing. 

9 | I remember doing it. 
10 | Don't give up trying. 
II | The boy went on looking for the money he had lost. 
12 | She couldn’t help laughing. 
13 | Would you mind coming earlier next time? 
14 | Do you mind my staying out late? 
15 | You should practise playing the piano regularly. 
16 | Why don't you stop beating your wife? 
17 | Try cleaning it with petrol. 


No. т. Cf. We stopped to talk 
(doing so 


NOTES 


(VP 254). This means: ‘We stopped 
mething) in order to talk. 


No. 2. Cf. Has the rain stopped yet? 


No. 3. Leave off means ‘sto 


come on, used as an imperson 


never used with a gerund. It is 
No. s. Cf. Please excuse m 
or Possessive? after Table N 
No. 6. Cf. He went on to say that 
tinued and next said that 5d e" 
No. 8. Cf. I 
in Table No. 2 
No. 9. Cf. I reme; 
No. 1o in Table No. 
No. ro. Give up here 
No. 12. The verb help 
can't. (couldn't) help. 


e 


p'. Cf. Has the rain left off yet? Note that 
al verb and as the opposite of leave off, 1s 
usedin VP2. It has come on (begun) ѓо rain. 

for being late. See also the note ‘(Pronoun 


0. 12. 
forgot to post the letter. See the note on Example No. 11 


mbered to do it (VP. 2). See the note on Example 
2, 


means ‘stop’. 
15 not used in this pattern except in the phrase 
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* - . (VP 25C). This means: ‘He con- 


- 
coe 17. Try here means ‘make the experiment of (in order to learn) 
SET VP 2, ‘make an attempt or effort’. a 

erbs used in VP 17 А are: admit, advise, avoid, consider, defend, ет 

: г : ad а , enjo, 
азе, fancy, fear, finish, forbid, forget, give up (= stop), go eet 
eu), (can't) help, keep (on), leave off (= stop), mind, miss, practise, 
emember, risk, (can't) stand, stop, suggest, try, understand. : 


Table No. 33 (VP 17B) 


$ 28 b. The verbs used in this table are also used in VP 2. For the 
Еа (e.g. between like swimming and like to swim) see the notes. 


Subject x Verb Gerund, etc. 


I | She likes swimming. 

2 | He began talking. 

3 | Don't start borrowing money. 

4 | She loves going to the cinema. 

5 | I hate refusing every time. 

6 | I hate having to refuse every time. 

7 | He prefers staying indoors during the cold 

weather. 

8 | You must continue | making efforts. 

9 | She can't bear seeing the children cold and hungry. 
то | He can't endure being disturbed in his work. 

NOTES 


After verbs indicating (dis)like and preference, the gerund (VP 17 B) is 
Used for general statements; the to-infinitive (VP 2) is preferred for state- 
ments about a particular occasion, hen the verb is used with 
Would or should. 


n like swimming. 


especially w 


I should not like to swim in that cold lake. 

Would you like to go for а swim this afternoon? 

They prefer staying indoors when the weather is cold. 

Would you prefer to stay at home this evening? 

І should prefer not to go. } 

I should like to go to the theatre wt 
It is difficult to make clear distinction: 

2 with the verbs begin and start. 

He began borrowing (began to borrow) money. 
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th you this week; I don't like going alone, 
s between the use of VP 17 B and 


When these verbs are used in the progressive tenses, VP 2 is preferred 
(to avoid the repetition of -ing). 
It's beginning to rain. (Not A It's beginning raining.) А 
Не іѕ beginning to study English. (Not 4 He is beginning studying 
English.) 


Understand (and see when it means ‘understand’) and realize are always 
used in the infinitive after begin, 


He began to understand (see) how it was done. 
The phrasal verb set about (begin, 
gerund. 


As soon as the floods went down, we set about repairing the damage. 
Start out is used with an int 


finitive, not a gerund. 
He started out to write his report on the accident. 


Regret is used in VP 2, I1, and I7. When used in VP r7 the reference 
is to something that precedes, 
CE { I regret not having worked harder at school. 
M regret that I didn't work harder at school. (VP II) 
CE | I regret having followed his advice. 
` (I regret that I followed his advice, 


When VP 2 js used, the reference is to present time. 
I regret to inform you that .. . 
I regret to have to inform you that . we 
(i.e. I regret that I must now inform you ағ. 29) 


The chief verbs used in VP 17B are: (can't) bear; begin; commence; 
continue; endure; 


hate; intend; (dis)like; love; mean (= intend); prefer; 
regret; start, 


make a start at) is used with the 


Table No. 34 (VP 17C) 


$28с. Тһе Serunds used after the verbs in this table are equiva- 
lent to passive infinitives, 


Subject x Verb 


My shoes want 
Your work needs 
He will neeq 


is language won’t bear 
It won’t bear 


Gerund, etc. 


mending. 
correcting. 
looking after, 
repeating. 

thinking of, 
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NOTES 


ne: 1. My shoes need to be mended. 
о. 2. Your work needs to be corrected. 


no. n. He will need to be looked after. 
o. 4. His language is not fit to be repeated (i.e. is too bad, too full of 


Swear words, etc.). 
" М б А 5 - 
Мо. 5. It is too horrible (frightening, etc.) to think of. 
ear is used with won't or wouldn't in this pattern. When bear means 


‹ 
endure’, either the gerund or the infinitive may be used. 


He can't bear (endure) being disturbed. 
He can't bear (endure) to be disturbed. 


VERB PATTERN 18 
$2. A verb used in this pattern is followed first by a Direct 
bject and then by a preposition governing an Indirect Object. 


There are five tables for this pattern. 
Table No. 35 (VP 18A) 


$29 a. This table gives examples of verbs with the preposition /0. 
Verbs used in VP 184 may also be used in VP 19.A. See the notes 
for examples. VP 18A is preferred to VP 19 A when the Indirect 
Object is longer than the Direct Object and when the Indirect 
Object is phonetically heavier (e.g. When it is stressed). VP 194 
is preferred when the Indirect Object is short (e.g. a personal pro- 
Noun) and when the Direct Object is stressed or is more important. 


(Pro)noun 


Subject x Verb | (Pro)noun to 
ананна 


all his friends. 


1 | He read the letter to 
2 | He offered some to | everyone in the room. 
3 | He sold his car to | a man from Leeds. 
4 | I still owe money to | my tailor. 
5 | I don't lend my books to | anybody. 
6 | Please pass this note to | the man in the corner. 
7 | He promised | the money to | me, not (to) you. 
8 | Please take these books | to | your brother. 
the secretary of the society? 


9 | Will you hand | this letter to Е 
everybody іп the village. 


10 | They told the news to 

її | Don't show the letter to | any of your friends. 

I2 | I have written | letters to | most of my old pupils. 
to | me, not (to) my brother. 


the box 


Bring 


5I 


NOTES 
Compare VP r9 A. 


No. 1. He read me the letter. 

No. 2. He offered me some. 

No. 3. Will you sell me your car? 
No. 4. I still owe him ten pounds. 


In examples 7 and 13 the Indirect Object is stressed and is, for this 
reason, placed at the end. Compare: 


He promised me a good birthday present. 
Bring me the box. 


When both Direct and Indire 


ct Objects are short personal pronouns, 
the word order shown 


in the Tables is not always followed. Instead of 
Give me it (for ‘Give me the book’), Give it me is often used. Although 
Give me it and Give it to me are the ‘correct’ forms, Give it me has now 
become established. 


In the passive construction either the Direct or the Indirect Object 
may become the subject. 


They offered the position to Mr. Green, 

| The position was offered to Mr. Green. 
Mr. Green was offered the position. 

The passive is used onl; 

Prominent, or when the E 

_ Direct or Indirect Object 


y when it is desired to make one of the i 
ubject is vague or unimportant. The choice 3 
depends upon which is to be made prominent. 


{ They gave a Prize to Mr. Black. 
Mr. Black was given a prize. (Mr. Black is given prominence.) 

{ They gave the first prize to Mr. Black. 
The first prize was given to Mr. Black, (Prominence on the first prize.) 


This alternative construction is not always possible. It is not used, for 
example, with the verb write. 


The secretary wrote a long letter to Mr. Brown. 
A long letter was writt, 


t en to Mr. Brown. But not: 4 Mr. Brown was 
written a long letter, 


The most important verbs used in this pattern are: allot, allow, awar d, 
bring, deny, do (do good to somebody, do somebody good), fetch, give, 
grant, hand, lend, offer, owe, Dass, pay, permit, proffer, promise, read, refuse, 
render, restore, sell, send, show, take, teach, tell, write. 
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Table No. 36 (VP 18B) 


ex 


$29 b. This table gives 
for. Verbs used in VP 18 
choice between VP 18B an 


amples of verbs with the preposition 


B may also be used in VP 19B. The 


d VP 19B is made on the same prin- 


ciples as that between VP 184 and VP 19A. 


Compare VP 19B. 


Ne: 1. I bought her a new hat. 
o. 2. Have you left me any? 


No. 3. I'll make you si 


No. s. She ordered herself а 


Subject x Verb | (Pro)noun for (Pro)noun 

1 | She bought a dictionary | for | her brother. 

2 | Have you left any food for | the other members of the 
. party? 

3 | She has made coffee for | all of us. 

4 | Will you cook these eggs | for Mrs. Grey and her children? 

5 | She ordered a new dress | for herself. 

6 | Please save some for | your sister. 

7 | We must choose | presents for | your brothers and sisters, 


NOTES 


ome coffee. 


new dress. 
cash, choose, cook, do, fetch, get, 


1 Verbs used in VP 18B are: bring, buy’ ٤ 
eave, make, order, paint, play, reach, save, spare, write, 
The use of some of these verbs in VP 19B is often rather colloquial. 


Please reach my hat 
Please reach me my hat. 
He made up a parcel о 
He made me up a parc 
Won't you play a Beethov 
Won't you play me a Beet 
Can you cash this cheque 
Can you cash me a cheque 


Table 


е э с. This table gives 
5 a Direct Object w 
Positional object. The 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Јо" те 


examples © 
hich is follo 


for me. (VP 18) 
(VP 19) 

of books for me. 
el of books. (VP 19) 


en sonata for me? (VP 18) 


hoven sonata? (VP 19) 
2 (VP 18) 


? 


No. 


(VP 19) 


37 (VP 18C) 
f a large class of verbs used 
wed by a preposition and a 


verb has to be learnt in the pattern. 
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E.g. to congratulate somebody (up)on something. Verbs in this class 
are not used in VP то. Some of the verbs are used with two or 
more different Prepositions, e.g. to compare one thing with (to) 
another thing. The differences in meaning can be found in dic- 
tionaries. The object of the Preposition may be a clause, as in 


VP 18C must be distinguished from VP zo as shown in Table 
No, 22. In the Sentence Put the book on the table the words on the 
table are an adverbial phrase (comparable to such adverbs as there, 
here, down) which is variable. The phrase could be replaced by 


under (near, by) the table. In VP 18C the preposition must be 
learnt with the verb, 


Subject x Verb (Pro)noun Prep. (Pro)noun 
рас - 
1 | We congratulated him on his success, 
2| They accused her of taking the money. 
3 e spends a lot of money | on books. 
4| I have spent a lot of time on this question. 
5| Don't waste your time on useless things. 
6 | What prevented you from | coming earlier? 
7 hank you for your kind help. 
8 | I must remind him about | it. 
9 | She reminds me of her mother. 
10 | That reminds me of how I once won a 
competition. 
11 | Excuse me for being late. 
12 | I explained my difficulty | to im. 
13 | A this to what you already 
have. 
14 | Compare the copy with | the original. 
15| He compared the heart to a pump. 
16 0 will protect | us from | the enemy? 
17| Please keep this for me. 


Table No, 38 (VP 18C) 


$29 d. The Preposition and its object may occasionally precede 
the Direct Object. This Teversal of the normal order may be 
needed to ayoid ambiguity or because the Direct Object is much 
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eer than the Prepositional Object. Cf. VP zz B, Table No. 25, 
which the Direct Object is a that-clause. 


Direct Object 


Subject x Verb | Prep. (Pro)noun 


the impossibility of 
granting his request. 

all about his sister's 
escape. 

those I have written on 
the blackboard. 

her conviction that 

economy was essential. 


I explained to him 


We heard from 
Add 


Jones 


the examples you 
already have 
her husband 


She expressed | to 


NOTES 


zn 2. Cf. We heard all about his sister's € 
- It suggests that the speaker's sister escape 


scape from Jones. This is 
d from Jones and that we 


h 
Card all about the incident. areas) лати 7 
огаег. the examples 


y E: 3. This can be recomposed in the norm п 
ave written on the blackboard to those you already have. As both objects 
versions. 


a 
Те long there is little to choose between the two р 
fore the Direct Object 


Bes 0. 4. The phrase to her husband is placed before the Obje 
ause if placed at the end it might be taken as going with the adjective 


essential, 
Table No. 39 (VP 18C) 


$29 e, This table illustrates VP 18C when the Direct Object is 
Direct Object 


|_| Subjecex Verb | й | Prep || rent ee 
tees ылан 
1| I must leave | it | to your own to decide whether you 
judgement should come or not. 
2| We owe it | to society to help in the apprehen- 
sion of criminals. 
3| He owes it | to hisfather's |that the Committee ap- 
influence pointed him to the posi- 
tion, 
4| You mustn’t | it | upon yourself to spend such large sums 
take of money without get- 
ting the 'Treasurer's 
approval. 
5| I put it | to you whether this man could 
have acted in such a 
cruel way. 
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an infinitive phrase or a clause. Preparatory it is used after the verb 
and the Direct Object is placed last. 


NOTES 


Compare the examples below, in which the verbs are used with short 


direct objects. 


No. 1. I must leave the decision to your own judgement. 
No. 2. We owe a duty to society. 


No. 3. He owes his appointment to his father's influence. 
No. 4. You mustn't take too much upon yourself. 
No. s. I put the question to you. 


VERB PATTERN 19 


$30. Verbs used in this pattern have two objects, an Indirect 


Object followed by a Direct Object. "Three tables are used to 
illustrate the pattern, 


Table No. 40 (VP 19A) 


$30. This table gives examples of verbs that are also used in 


VP 184 (with the preposition zo). See the list with VP 78A, 
Subject x Verb LO. D.O. 
т Have they paid you the money? 
2 Will you lend me your pen? 
3 He handed her the letter, 
4 Please pass me the salt. 
5 Will you send her some? 
6 'on't you tell us a story? 
7 id it cause you much trouble? 
8 The pupils wished their teacher | ‘Good morning'. 
9 The teacher gave them an English lesson. 
10 He denies her nothing. 
II Show me your hands, 
12 I will read you the letter. 
13 You must write her a letter. 
14 Please throw me that magazine. 
15 I never gave the matter a thought. 
16 Don't give it а second thought. 
17 Don’t give yourself airs. d 
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NOTES 
eae 10 is preferred when the Indirect Object is shorter than the Direct 
ject. Note the personal pronouns in the table above. Compare the 


pops in Table No. 35- 
he last example, No. 17, cannot be converted to VP 184. 


Table No. 41 (VP 19B) у 


of verbs that are also used in 


$30 b. This table gives examples 
See the list with VP 18B. 


VP 18B (with the preposition for). 


L3 Subject х Verb I.0. D.O. 

т | Will you buy me some? 

2 | Did you leave me any? 

3 | She made herself a new dress. 

4 | He ordered himself a good dinner. 

5 | We must choose | Mary a good birthday present. 

6 | His parents chose | him a sensible but plain-looking 
wife. 


a copy. of that book? 


7 | Can you get me 
8 | She cooked her husband | а pound of sausages. 
9 | Will you do me a favour? 
10 | You should get yourself a new hat. 
11 | Will you reach me my hat? 
12 | Can you spare me a few minutes of your valuable 
time? 
NOTES 


“yp 18B. 


Here are examples of some of these sentences in 
No. x 1 h d sisters? 
- I. Will you buy some for your brothers ari 
М: 5. We must choose good birthday presents for Mary and Joan. 
1 о. тт. Will you reach ту hat for me? ^» ЖЕ \ 
D No. 12 а few minutes of your valuable ti is the rect C ject о 
oe Cf. Can Dd spare me а few minutes i A) in which а fen 
шев (with for omitted) is ап adv 
v. Уоц do without me for a few 
CE minutes?’ The insertion of for makes the s 
` We followed them (for) five miles- 
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/ I go out or away fora 


entence unambiguous. 


Table No. 42 (VP 19C) 


$30 c. This table illustrates a small number of verbs that have 
two objects that cannot easily be distinguished as direct or indirect 
or of verbs that are only rarely used in VP 18. 


Subject x Verb (Pro)noun (Pro)noun 
1 We asked him several questions. 
2 | Ask him his name. 
3 | I envy you your fine garden. 
4 | That will save | me a lot of trouble. 
5 | Can’t I save you the trouble of doing that? 
6 | I struck the door | a heavy blow. 

NOTES 


It is possible to use the construction 
VP 19C is the usual construction. 


Envy is not used in VP 18 (though the noun is used with of and at: to 
feel envy of or at something). 


Save is rarely used with to, chiefly in the passive. 
All this trouble would be saved to them Еее 

A preferable passive construction is: 
They would be saved all this trouble ics 


ask a question of someone but 


Strike may be used with on or against but VP 19C is preferable. 


VERB PATTERN 20 


$31. This is the first pattern illustrating verbs used intransitively. 
In this pattern the Verb is used with an adverbial adjunct of 
distance, duration, weight, price, etc. Before expressions of distance 


and duration for may be used. It is often dropped. 

With the verbs cost, last, and take an indirect object may occur 
before the adverbial adjunct, 

The verbs used in this 


They comprise all verbs t| 
walk, ride; Лу, fall, 


pattern are too numerous to be listed. 

hat denote movement such as соте, £0, 
> 

run, jump, sail, sink, slip. 
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Table No. 43 (VP 20) 


Subject x Verb (LO) | Adverbial Adjunct 
т | We walked (for) five miles. 
2 | He has travelled thousands of miles. 
3 They had come a long way. 
4 ave you ridden far? 
E Ше forests stretch (on d of miles. 
e fell fty feet. 
7 | The soldiers marched a long way. 
E ae rain lasted d T 5 
e waited or) two hours. 
10 | The meeting lasted (for) two hours. 
3 He may live ч (for) many Man yet. 
Haye тоц bega онага ks Than a hundred 


13 | The play ran des 
nights. 


(for) the night? 


14 | Won't you stay ten shillings. 


15 | The book costs illi 
16 | The book cost (me) ten shillings. 
17 | The baby weighs nine pounds. 
18 | The thermometer rose ten degrees. 
several degrees. 


19 | The temperature fell 

20 | The work took (them) three hours. 

21 | These shoes will last (you) two or three years. 
22 | It will last (the owner), a lifetime. 

23 | 'The desk measures four feet by two feet. 


NOTES 
"The verb be can be used in this pattern with adverbial adjuncts. 
I shall be here (for) two weeks. М 
Note the possibility of for governing the whole phrase getting 07 for 
X period of time). 
y ten months (i.e. for a period of 


We have been here for getting 0n Јо 
time that is now almost ten months). 
Be may also replace cost, weigh, measure, etc. 
This book is ten shillings. 
Example No. 20 can be recomposed with 


It took them three hours to do the work. 


preparatory it, 
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VERB PATTERN 21 


§ 32. Some verbs are completely intransitive. They may be used 
without a complement or adjunct. Many verbs are used both 
transitively and intransitively. Compare: 


1 rolled the ball. (VP 1) 
The ball rolled. (VP 21) 


Table No. 44 (VP 21) 


$322. This table gives examples of the pattern in its simplest 
form. 


Subject Verb 

1 | We all breathe, eat, and drink. 
2 | The sun was shining. 
3 | The moon rose. 
4 | Fire burns. 
5 | Fishes swim. 
6 | Nothing matters. 
7 | Who cares? 
8 | It was raining. 
9 | What I said does not matter. 
10 | (Men pass away but) the 

universe remains. 


Table No. 45 (VP 21) 


$ 32 b. When the subject of the verb be is indefinite the construc- 
tion with preparato 


И ty there is preferred. This there now has no 
meaning. Originally it was an adverb of place but the adverb of 
place there must now be looked upon as a different word. There 
was a large crowd (not 4 A large crowd was). Cf. There’s your hat, 
in which there (str. 


ong form, stressed) is the adverb of place. See 
$34 c, VP 23B, Table No. so. 
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Preparatory there is also used with other verbs in literary, 
especially narrative, style, when the subject is indefinite. i 


There x Verb Subject 
1 | There was no wind. 
2 | There won’t be | enough time. 
3 | There's no doubt about it. 
4 | There have been | many such incidents. 
5 | There is no time for us to visit the Museum 
now. 
6 | There is а man to see you. 
7 | There entered a strange-looking little man. 
8 | There was every reason for him to be satisfied. 
9 | There's no denying the fact аё... 
Io | There was much foolish talking. 
її | "There's no getting over it. 
12 | There is a map on page five. 
13 | There was very little work done that day. 


NOTES 
« Nos. 9 and 11 illustrate an interesting use of the gerund with no. 
There's nox gerund’ may be used to indicate impossibility. 

No. 9. We cannot deny the fact that... OF The fact that . . . cannot be 
denied, 

No. тт. We cannot evade, ignore, get away. from (this fact, etc., according 
to context), or, literally, we cannot get over (this fence, wall, or other 
obstacle). 

No. 12. A map is on page five is not typical 0! 
might be found in a newspaper } 7 
d No. 13. The alternative construction Very little work was done that 

lay is equally acceptable. 


Table No. 46 (VP 21) 


$32 с. When the subject is an infinitive phrase or a clause, 
Preparatory it is used. Instead of 4 That he had been ill appears, 
We prefer It appears that he had been ill. 
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f spoken English but 


This table gives examples of this variation of the pattern. 


Itx Verb Subject 


I | It doesn't matter | whether we start now or later. 
2 | Does it matter when we start? А 
3 | It seems (that) Mr. White is heavily in debt. 
4 | It would seem that Mr. Grey wants to retire. 
5 | It seemed that the day would never end. E 
6 | It (so) happened | that I was out of London at the time. 
7 | It (so) chanced | that we were out when she called. А 
8 | It seems (to me) | you're not really interested in the 
question. 
NOTES 


Note the possible use of so with happen and chance. 4 eS 
Seem and appear, when used as in this pattern, are impersona Mc 
It seems (seemed, appears, appeared) may be placed in the middle of a 


d 4 А bs 
Sentence, or occasionally at the end. They are equivalent to the adver! 
seemingly and apparently. 


Tt seemed that the road over the pass was still blocked by snowdr ifts. 
The road over the pass was still, it seemed, blocked by snowdrifts. i 
Happen and chance are also impersonal verbs in this pattern, GALE 
to the adverb phrase by chance. Note the alternative кдр oar 
which chance and happen are used in VP 25D. See § 36 d, Table No. 67- 


No. 6. I happened to be out of London at the time. 
No. 7. We с 


hanced to be out when she called. 


VERB PATTERN 22 
§33. Many intransitive verbs re 
complement may be a (pro)n 


adverb or Prepositional phrase 
or a clause, 


quire a subject complement. This 
oun, a gerund, an adjective, an 
(often equivalent to an adjective); 


Table No. 47 (VP 22A) 


§ 33 a. In this table the verb is be. The complement is a (pro)noun 
or adjective or that-clause. 
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| 


The lower half of the table illustrates this pattern when the 
subject complement comes first. 


Subject x Verb (be) Subject Complement 
I | This is a book. 
2 | His father is a lawyer. 
3 | That house is the doctor's. 
4 | That box is mine. 
5 | What is | that? 
6 | Who is she? 
7 | Itis I (me). 
8 | The total is seventy-three. 
9 | It was dark. 
10 | Seeing is believing. 
її | That will be enough. 
12.| Is this the first time? 
13 | We were ready to start. 
14 | These shoes аге just the right size. 
15 | The two boys are exactly the same weight. 
16 | The statue will be life-size. 
17 | That he will refuse is impossible. 
18 | Whether he will agree is another question. 
19 | The trouble is that we are short of money. 
20 | Is this what you are looking for? 
21 | What surprised me most that they were so cheerful 
was about their loss. 
22 | Everything is as it should be. 
23 | This is where I work. 
24 | Everything was just as we had left it. 
Subject Complement Subject x Verb 
25 | What price is that article? 
26 | What are cabbages today? 
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NOTE 
No. 26. What means ‘What price?’, ‘How much? 
Note the word order in exclamatory sentences with how and what: 


How tall you are! 
What a high tree that is! 


Table No. 48 (VP 224) 


§ 33 b. In this table the verb is again be. The complement is an 
adverb or prepositional phrase. The phrase is often the same as 
or almost the same as an adjective, e.g. at liberty (free), in love 
with (very fond of), beyond me (too difficult for me), out of danger 
(safe), in foal (pregnant). Compare VP 2 3 in which the adverb or 
adverb phrase modifies the verb (e.g. The book was on the desk). 


Subject x Verb (be) | Adverb or Prepositional Phrase 
EDU CNN CLC | 


I The war is over. 

2 | Everything is at an end between them. 
3 She is in good health. 

4 Is he in love? 

5 We were all out of breath. 

6 Are these boats for hire? 

7 Are you in a hurry? 

8 The fruit is far from ripe. 

9 Everything else is of no account. 
10 


At last we were 


at liberty. 

The book is beyond me. 
12 Is he of age? 
13 We are not 2 out of danger yet. 
14 The teacher was in a bad temper. 
IS The mare is in foal. 
16 It is of no importance. 
17 Everything is in good order, 
18 The machine is out of order. 
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$33 c. In some cases the verb be may be followed by an infinitive 


| Table No. 49 (УР 22А) 
| phrase as complement. This table gives examples. 


Subject x to be Infinitive, etc. 
1 | This house is to let. 
2 | The worst is still to come. 
3 | What's to pay? 
4 | Who is to blame? 
5 | The causes are not far to seek. 
6 | You are to be congratulated. 
7 | My aim was to help you. 
8 | To know her is to like her. 
9 | To know all is to forgive all. 


NOTES 


No. 3. More usually: How much is there to pay? 
No. 4. Also: Who is to be blamed? 
No. 5. i.e. One need not go far to find the causes. 


Table No. 50 (VP 22B) 


$33 d. When the subject of the verb be is an infinitive phrase the 
construction with preparatory i is preferred. Examples are given 


in this table. 


Itxto be | Subject Complement Subject 
I | It is easy to do that. 
2 | It was useless . | to try. 
3 | It will be wiser to drive slowly. 
4 | It's a pity to waste it. 
5 | It would be a mistake to ignore his advice. 
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Table No. 51 (VP 22B) 


$33 e. Preparatory it is also used when the subject is a phrase 
that includes a gerund. 


Subject 7 
It x to be Complement Subject 
1| It’s no use your trying to do that. 
It’s no good hoping for their help. i 
3 | It won’t be much good | complaining to the authori- 
ties. 
4 | It wouldn’t be | any good my talking to him. E 
5 | It's no use crying over spilt milk. om 
6 | It wasn't much use my pretending that I didn’t 
know the rules. ` 
7 | It was a difficult getting everything ready in 
x business time. 
8 | It's foolish behaving like that. 
NOTES 


Many of these exam 
trated in Table No, 53. 
No. 6. It wasn't т 
No. 8. It's foolish 
"This construction 
Certain exclamato: 
belong to this patte: 


ples can be recomposed in the construction illus- 
uch use for me to pretend that . . . 

for you (her, them, etc.) to behave like that. 

is very common after it’s no (not much) use (good). p 
ry types of sentence with what and how seem 
rn. The it is (was) is dropped. 


What a nuisance having to wait an hour for the next bus! (= Having 
to wait an hour for t, 


he next bus is a nuisance, or It’s a nuisance having 
to wait an hour for the next bus.) 
What a nuisance turning us out so early! (= Their turning us out 50 
early (i.e. the fact that they make us get out so early) is a nuisance.) 
ow annoying having to stand all the way home in the bus! (= Having 
to запа... is annoying.) 
fuck Sentences, without a finite verb, and with a gerund, etc., as the 
subjec 


t, are frequent in colloquial style. An infinitive phrase may also be 
used, 


What a bore to have to wait an hour for the next bus! 
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Table No. 52 (VP 22B) 


833 f. Preparatory i£ is used when the subject is a clause. 


Subject 
Itxiobe | Complement Subject 
1| It was a pity (that) you couldn’t come. 
2 | It was unfortunate that the weather was so wet. 
3 | It’s strange that he should have said that. 
4 | It’s splendid news that you have won the 
scholarship. 
5! It's likely that there will be rain before 
evening. 
6 | It's a mystery how the burglars got into the 
house. 
7 | It was curious how often one saw them to- 
gether. 
8 | It’s doubtful whether he will be able to 
come. 
9 | Isit possible that he misunderstood what 
I said? 
10 | Is it true that he is going to retire next 
year? 
II | It's a wonder you weren't all killed! 
12 | It will be | a great day when you are promoted to be 
. managing director. 
13 | Is it a fact that you're going to be mar- 
ried? 
14 | It's a mystery why all our attempts have 
been unsuccessful. 
I5 | It was a good thing (that) you reached home be- 
fore the storm broke. 
16 | It was obvious that he didn't intend to help 
us. 


Sy 


fod 
Ept. of Extension 


NON, SERVICE, 


E que 
ALCUTTA-H 


bw 28 КК”. 


ERE МОГ Чиң 
"X ot EDUCATION, ч 
A 


Table No. 53 (VP 22B) 


$ 33 8. Preparatory i£ is used when the subject is the forx 
(pro)noun x to-infinitive construction. 


Subject 
Itxtobe | Complement Subject 

I | It was hard for him to live on his small 
pension. 

2 | Isit easy for a rich widow to find a 
handsome husband? 

3 | It was unusual for Victorian ladies to earn 
their own living. 

4 | It was the rule for men and women to sit 
apart. 

5 | Itis nouncommon | for her husband to be away 

thing from home for weeks at 

a time. 


6 | Isn’t it wrong for the neighbours to gossip 


about us in that cruel way? 


7 | It’s impossible for our two countries ever 
to quarrel. 
8 | It’s impossible for there to be a war between 
1 your country and mine. 
9 | Is it the custom | for young people to give up 


their seats to old people 
in crowded buses in your 
country? 

for anyone to be angry with 
her. 


IO | It's difficult 


Table No. 54 (VP 22C) 


seem and appear are used in VP 22, The 
be understood after the verb. This use of the 
€ same as that in VP 25D (illustrated in Table 
€ preposition £o with a (pro)noun may be included in 
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$33 h. The verbs 
infinitive to be may 
two verbs is then th 


No. 67). Th 


the pattern, normally after the 
beginning of the sentence. 


yerb, but also, for emphasis, at the 


Subject x Verb 


Subject Complement 


He seemed 

He seemed 

This seems (to be) 

The situation seemed 
(to us) 

5 | This appears to be 

6 | To me his new book 


4-00 Bon 


surprised at the news. 
much older. 

an important point. 
quite hopeless. 


the only exception to the rule. 
so good as his earlier book on 


does notappear(tobe) this subject. 
7 | I seem (to be) unable to solve this problem. 
8 | He seemed unable to get out of the habit. 
NOTES 


The last two examples may b 
No. 7. I can't seem to solve this 
No. 8. He couldn't seem to get 0 


е recomposed (colloquial style) with can. 


problem. 
ut of the habit. 


Table No. 55 (VP 226) 


$33 i. Preparatory it is also used W: 


ith seem and appear when the 


Subject 


to go on. 

not to use it. 

to advance against such strong 
opposition. 


going on. 
that we shall arrive in time. 
for us to try to catch the two 


o'clock train. 


Subject 
ag Itx Verb | Complement 
т | It seemed | useless 
2 | It seems a pity 
3 | It seemed |a bold plan 
(to me) 
4 | It doesn't 
seem much good 
5 | It appears unlikely 
6 | It doesn't | much use 
L seem 
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subject is an infinitive phrase, a gerundial phrase, a clause, etc. 
Cf. Tables Nos. 50 to 53 for this construction with be. 


Table No. 56 (VP 22D) 


$33 j. This table illustrates some of the very numerous other 
verbs that may be used in VP 22. Other examples can be found 
in $$ 61-71 (Inchoative Verbs). 


E Subject x. Verb Subject Complement 

I | The leaves are turning brown. 
2 | The dinner smells good. 
3 | Why is he looking angry? 
4 | He is growing old. 
5 | Silk feels soft and smooth, 
6 | This sentence doesn't sound right. 
7 | She married young. 
8 | Everything looks different. 
9 | Please keep quiet. 

10 | The door blew open. 

11 | The fire has burnt low. 

12 | He shammed dead. 

13 | He fell in love, 

14 | One of the tigers broke loose. 

15 | He went mad, 

16 | Your dreams may come true. 

I7 | He still remains poor. 

18 | The city lies sleeping. 

19 | The birds came hopping round my 

lu. | window. 


VERB PATTERN 23 


$34. Verbs in this pattern have an adverbial complement. 
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Table No. 57 (VP 23A) 
§ 34a. This is the pattern in its simplest form. 


Subject x Verb Adverbial Complement 
1 | Come in. 
2 | Stand up. 
3 | We must turn back. 
4 | She went upstairs. 
5 | Hearrived home late. 
6 | We didn't go anywhere last week. 
7 | We talked face to face. 
8 | They were fighting tooth and nail. 


9 | The books were lying | on the floor. 


то | It looks like rain. 
1r | I will live a bachelor. 
hard. 


12 | He works 

13 | It looks 

14 | He looks 

15 | He behaves (acts) 
16 | This old umbrella has 
stood me 


as if it were going to snow. 
as though he had seen a ghost. 
as if he owned the place. 


in good stead. 


NOTE 


In the last example there is an Indirect Object (те). 
See § 106 b, c on the Adverbial Particles for examples of this pattern 


with inversion of subject and finite verb. (E.g. In they went!) СЕ $34 с. 
Table No. 58 (VP 23A) 
$34 b. This table illustrates VP 23 with preparatory there. This 


There x Verb x Subject Adverbial Complement 


There are three windows | in this room. 

There are some boys at the door. 

There comes an end to all things. 

Are there many apples on your trees this year? 
There are many churches there. 
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Non‏ دن طب ی 


pattern is preferred when the subject is indefinite. Instead of 
А А book is on the desk, we prefer There is a book on the desk. 
Compare there, adverb of place and direction, in Table No. 59. 


NOTE 


In the last example the first there is introductory there (unstressed) ; the 
second there (spoken with the strong form) is the adverb of place. 


Table No. 59 (VP 23B) 


$34 c. The adverbs of place and direction here and there normally 
have end position. They may have front position in exclamatory 
style. When the subject is a personal pronoun (as in examples 
I to 5), the subject precedes the verb. When the subject is not a 
personal pronoun (as in examples 6 to 1 1), the subject follows the 


verb. 
Here n 
There Subject x Verb 
I Here they come! 
2 Here it is! 
3 There she goes! 
4 There they come! 
5 Here you are! 
Verb x Subject 
6 Here "s your book! 
7 There comes the station bus! р 
8 | Here are the papers you've been looking for! 
9 There are the other members of the party! 
o There are the others! 
I Here ’s the one you want! 


NOTES 
There is always spoken with the strong 


Here and ther 


form [dea*], not with the weak form [ðə*]. 
The exclamation ‘Here you are!’ may mean, according to context, 
either ‘You are here, 


€ are stressed, 


you've arrived’, or ‘Here is what you need, what pon 
” In the same way the exclamation "There you are 
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Were asking for, etc, 


may mean, "There is what you need, what you were asking for, etc.’ 
For a similar pattern with an adverbial particle, see § 106 b. 


VERB PATTERN 24 


$35. When a verb is closely linked with a preposition, the verb 
and the preposition must be learned as a unit: thus, succeed in 
(something, doing something), belong to (somebody). Many verbs 
may be used with more than one preposition: thus, complain to 


(somebody), complain about (or of) (something). 
Verbs of this class are illustrated in the next four tables. They 


are too numerous to be listed. 
Table No. 60 (VP 24A) 
$35 a. The prepositional object is a (pro)noun or gerund. 


КА) Subject X Verb Prep. ] Prepositional Object 
I | You can rely upon | that man. 
2 | You can rely upon | his discretion. 
3 | You can rely upon | his being discreet. 
4 | Can I count on * | your help? 
5 | The success of the picnic 
will depend on the weather. 
6 | He succeeded in solving the problem. 
7 | Do you believe in getting up early? 
8 | He failed in | his examinations. 
9 | They all longed for | the holidays. 
10 | You needn’t wait for |me. 
II | This belongs to me. 
12 | Have you decided upon |a career yet? 
I3 | Listen to what I have to say. 
14 | What has happened to | them? 
15 | He aimed at the tiger. 
16 | He consented to the proposal. 
17 | We agreed upon | a plan. 
18 | Would you care for | опе of these? 
19 | She complained | of the heat. 


ee eee ee рнк E 
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NOTES 
Note the order in a relative clause. 


He is a man I can rely on. (Informal) 
He is a man upon whom I can rely. (Formal) 


What was the proposal you consented to? (Informal) 
What was the proposal to which you consented? (Formal) 


| The proposal he consented to... (Informal) 
| The proposal to which he consented . . . (Formal) 


Note also: 


You have nothing to complain of. (Informal) 
You have nothing of which to complain. (Formal) 


In the passive voice the preposition comes at the end. 


That man can be relied upon. 
Was the proposal agreed to? 
Can his support be depended on? 
Has a plan been agreed upon? 


No. 19 might be recomposed: 


She complained of its being too hot: 


Instead of its being 


(possessive and gerund), it is possible to have it being 
or the room being, 


(pro)noun and present participle. 
She complained of the room being too hot. 


It is often possible and advisable to avoid such mixed constructions 
by using another construction. E.g.: 


She complained that the room was too hot. (See Table No. 62 below.) 


When the subject is a that-clau: 


зе, preparatory it is used, especially with 
the verb occur, Compare: 


An idea occurred to me. 


It occurred to me that you would like to know what happened. 
Has it ever occurred to you that . . 2 
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Table No. 61 (УР 24А) 


§ 35 b. In this table the object of the preposition is a (pro)noun X 
to-infinitive, sometimes called the *accusative and infinitive' con- 


struction. Cf. VP 3. 


Subject x Verb Prep. | (Pro)noun x to-infinitive 


upon | you to be discreet. 

on all of you to help? 

the term to end and the 
holidays to begin. 


т | Irely 
2 | Can I count 
3 | Everyone was longing for 


4 | I will arrange for a taxi to meet you at the 
| station. 
for John to arrive. 


5 | We're waiting 

6| She always so much 
wished 

7 | He pushed the glasses 
along the counter and 


for everyone to be happy. 


nodded for them to be refilled. 
8 | We have fixed for the meeting to be held 
on Friday. 
for you to captain the First 


9 | I shall 
E Mur Eleven. 
Мар el Е 


NOTES 
Many of these sentences can be recomposed in the pattern shown in 


Table No. 6o. ү у 
No. т. I rely upon your discretion (your being discreet). 


No. 2. Can I count on your help (the help of all of you)? 
No. 3. Everyone was longing for the end of the term and the beginning of 


the holidays. 


No. s. We're waiting for John's arrival. Р 
The verb and preposition in this pattern may in some cases be looked 


оп asf phrasal verb that is equivalent to a transitive verb in VP 3. 
No. 3. Everyone wanted the term to end and the holidays to begin. 


No. 6. She wanted everyone to be happy- j 
Example No. 8 illustrates а colloquial use of fix meaning arrange. 
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Table No. 62 (VP 24B) 
$ 35 с. In Tables Nos. бо and 6r the preposition governs a 
(pro)noun, a gerund, or the accusative and infinitive construction. 
With the exception of such conjunctional phrases as in that, save 
that, notwithstanding that (meaning ‘in respect of the fact that’, 
“except for the fact that’, etc., and rarely used except in precise 
legal style), prepositions do not govern that-clauses. 

Some intransitive verbs of the class used in VP 24 may be used 
with that-clauses. The preposition is omitted (so that, so far as 
Word order is concerned, the pattern resembles VP тт for transi- 
tive verbs). If the preposition is retained, preparatory it also 
occurs. Compare these pairs: 

He complained of unfair treatment. 
(n complained that he had been treated unfairly. 


vill answer (v.i., meaning ‘vouch’) for this man’s honesty. 
I will answer for it that this man is honest. 


This table illustrates this variation of VP 24. 


that-clause 


Subject x Verb (Prep.) | (it) 


І | I agree that it was a mistake. 
2 | He complained that he had been underpaid. 
3 | He insists that he was nowhere near the 
scene of the crime. 
4 | He rejoiced that he had won the first prize. 
5 | I will see (to it) | that everything is ready in time. 
Can you swear (to 


it) | that the accused man was at your 


house all Friday evening? 
7 | You may depend 


Upon | it | that every member of the Com- 
mittee will support your pro- 
Hd posal. 
8 | He insisted (upon | it) | that he was innocent. 
9 | He boasted 


that no one had ever beaten him 
at chess. 


NOTES А 
; Compare the examples below, in which the verbs are used with preposi- 
tions governing a (pro)noun or 


N ї gerund. 
0. т. I agree (with You) about that (upon, as to, that condition). 
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No. 2. He complained of having been underpaid. 
No. 3. He insists upon the fact that . . . (See $ 79, NP 3.) 
He insists on coming. 
He insists on your apologizing. 
He insists on Betty and Lizzie apologizing. 
No. s. I will see to everything. 
No. 6. Can you swear to having paid the money? 
Can you swear to his having paid you the money? 
No. 7. You may depend upon their support. 
No. 8. He insisted upon his innocence. 
No. 9. He boasted of having never been defeated at chess. 
Rejoice (in No. 4) is not used as a verb in colloquial style. Grieve is not 
used with a that-clause in colloquial style, though ‘I grieve that . . .' may 
be used in formal or literary style. 


Table No. 63 (VP 24B) 


$35 d. This table illustrates the use of verbs in this pattern when 
the object of the preposition is an infinitive phrase, or a clause 
other than a that-clause. The preposition is in some cases omitted 
(e.g. after care). In other cases the preposition is usually retained, 
though in colloquial style it may be omitted. 


mo el | 
(Prep.)' Clause, Phrase, etc. 


Subject x Verb 
I— Б 


а шы E‏ ی ا 
ІН ided (upon) where you will spend the‏ 
ave you decide Bolidays?‏ 


(upon) | where to put the piano? 


2|H ided 
ave you decide SURGE i pais. the 


3|E i nds | on г у; 
Su Sere examination. 
4 | I don't care whether he approves or 
disapproves. 
БГ. ›. where you до. 
6 DR Eon S about | how the money was spent. 
Sent about | who should do the work. 


7 | They couldn't agree 


NOTE 
Compare § 26 (Table No. 30) for transitive verbs in a pattern with the 
Same word order. 
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VERB PATTERN 25 


$36. Verbs in this pattern are used with a to-infinitive. For 
transitive verbs used with a to-infinitive, see VP 2. The pattern is 


subdivided. 
Table No. 64 (VP 25A) 


§ 36 a. In this table the infinitive is one of purpose, aim, or 
intention. 


= 
Subject x Verb | to-infinitive, etc. 
I | We stopped to have a rest. ^ 
2 | I am waiting to hear your explanation. 
3 | Somebody has called | to see you. 
4 | We went to see the Exhibition. 
5 | He got up to answer the bell. 
6 | I stood up to see better. AE 
7 | I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 
8 | They ran to help her. 
9 | Would you care to go for a walk? 
то | She longed to know how the children were 
getting on. 
II | They agreed to join us. y 
12 | Don’t hesitate to refuse if you think the plan is 
unwise. 
SS Ee a 


NOTES 


No. 1. We stopped n order) to have а rest. Cf. stop in VP 174. See 
Table No. 32. 


No. 9. Cf. Would you care for a walk? (VP 24) ` 
No. 10. Cf. She longed for news of the children. (VP 24) 
No. rx. Cf. They 


agreed to our suggestion. (VP 24) 
No. 12. Cf. hesitate about. (VP 24). 
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Table No. 65 (VP 25B) 


§ 36 b. In this table the infinitive indicates result or outcome. 


j 
Subject x Verb to-infinitive 
І | He came to see that he was mistaken. 
2 | How do you come to know that? 
3 | Now that I come to think of it, . . e 
4 | How can I get to know her? 
5 | He lived to be ninety. 
6 | You will live to regret it. 
7 | Will he live to finish his great work? 
8 | The news proved (turned 
out) to be true. 
9 | He is growing to be more obedient. E 


NOTES 


For the use of grow in this pattern, see § 65. : 
Stand is used in this pattern to indicate a probable or possible outcome, 
We stand to lose (i.e. run the risk of losing) a large sum of money. 


Table No. 66 (VP 25C) 


$36 c. In this table the infinitive is used in a way that makes it 


equivalent to a co-ordinate clause. 


Subject x Verb to-infinitive 


to find the house on fire. 
to find himself in prison. 
never to return. 

to stay. 

to hear of your success. 


He awoke 

The drunken man awoke 
The good old days have gone 
The jet air-liner has come 


NOU юн 


I rejoice 
I grieve to hear of your failure. 
She shuddered (trembled) to think of it. 
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NOTES 


1. He awoke and found the house on fire. А р 
- 2. The drunken man awoke and found himself in prison. 
3. The good old days have gone and will never return. » 
No. 4. The jet air-liner has come and will continue to be used. 
5 


- I rejoice because I hear of your success. (Not used in colloquial 
style. Cf. Rejoice at the news of your success.) 


No. 7. She shuddered when she thought of it. (C£. Shudder at the thought 
of...) 


Table No. 67 (VP 25D) 


§36 d. In this table the infinitive is in most cases more important 
than the finite verb. 


Subject x Verb | to-infinitive | 


I fail 


1 to see what you mean. 

2 | We happened to be there. 

3 I chanced to meet him in the park. 
4.. He appeared to enjoy the concert. 

5 |., They seemed not to notice it. 

6 The swimmer failed to reach the shore. 


NOTES 
No. 1. I do not see what you mean, 
No. 2. We were there by chance (by accident), 
No. 3. I met him by chance in the park, 
No. 4. He apparently enjoyed the concert. 
No. 5. Apparently (Seemingly) they did not notice it. 
No. 6. The swimmer 


did not reach the shore. 


Table No. 68 (VP 25E) 
$36 e. This table 
finites of be (i.e. a 

This construct} 
indicate an arran 


gives examples of а to-infinitive used with the 
т, is, are, was, were). 

ion is used for a variety of meanings. It may 
gement (either as the result of an order or by 
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m. agreement). In the 
ody's wishes. It can be use 
with must, ought, can, could, 


interrogative it may ask about some- 


d as an equivalent for a construction 
will. 


to-infinitive, etc. | 


А 

| to meet at the station at six o'clock. 

to be married in May. 

to be married in May. 

to have been married in May. 

to come? 

to put this box? 

to stand here for ever? 

always to knock before you come 
into my room. 

to inform you аі... 

to know. 

to pay my debts? 


EAN Subject x Verb 
I | John and I are 
2 | We are 
3 | We were 
4 | We were 
5 | At what time am I 
6 | Where am I 
7 | AmI 
8 | Үои аге 
9|Iam 
10 | Nobody is 
її | How am I 
12 | The purse was not 
13 | As I was 
14 | This I was only 
15 | He was 
The new building is 


to be found. 

about to say, - ++ 

to learn later. 

never to see 
again. 

to be six stories high. 


his wife or children 


NOTES 
"The sentences in this table may be paraphrased roughly as follows: 
ged (agreed) to meet . . . (or) have been asked 


No. 1. John and I have arra". 
(told) to meet . . - 


No. 2. 

No. 3. We agreed arranged) to тату - - > З 

No. 4. We had d (arranged) to marry in May (but didn't marry). 
No. s. At what time do you wish me to come? 

NIE reall T (chere гоша you like ma to) put ...? 

No, 7. Must I stand . - .? Do you expect me to stand . ..? 

No.8. You must always knock . + + 


No, 9. I am instructed to f 


inform you « ++ 
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No. то. Nobody must know. 

No. 11. How can I pay my debts? 
No. 12. The purse could not be found. 
No. 13. As I was on the point of saying, . . . 
No. 14. I did not learn this until later. 
No. 15. It was his destiny never to see... 
No. 16. The new building is designed to be 


whe 


Table No. 69 (VP 25F) 


$36 f. The present and past progressive tenses of go are used in 
VP 25to indicate (i) likelihood (as in examples т to 5), (ii) intention 
(as in examples 6 to 11), and (iii) future time when there is no 


reference to external conditions or circumstances (as in examples 
12 and 13), 


Subject x be going to-infinitive, etc. | 


I | Is it going to be fine tomorrow? 

2 | The shortage is going to continue. 

3 | He felt he was going to be sick, 

4 | It’s going to rain soon. 

5 | The work is going to be more difficult than I 
expected. 

6 | Where are you going to spend your holidays? 

7 | Im going to finish this work before six 
o'clock. 

8 | When is she going to help you? 


9 | We're going 

IO | Are you going 
ті | She said she was 
12 | I'm going 

13 | She's going 


to plantsome apple trees here. 
to learn Russian? 

going to have her own way. 

to tell you a story. 

to have a baby. 


For further information see § 116 and $ 112. 
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PART 2 


Time and Tense 


$37. The words TIME and TENSE must not be confused. The word 
TIME stands for a concept with which all mankind is familiar. It is 
something independent of language. The word TENSE stands for a 
verb form or series of verb forms used to express a time relation. 
Tenses vary in different languages. Tenses may indicate whether 
an action, activity, or state is past, present, or future. Tenses may 
also indicate whether an action, activity, or state is, was, or will be 
complete, or whether it is, was, OF will be in progress over a period 
of time. 
English verbs have only two simple tenses, the tenses called the 
Simple Present (c.g. Ле writes) and the Simple Past (e.g. he wrote). 
The Simple Present Tense can be used of past, present, and 
future time. Consider this question and answer: 
A: How does Mr. Brown earn his living? 
B: He sells books. 
The verb sells is Simple Present Tense. But this verb describes 
Mr. Brown’s activities in the past, in the present, and in the future. 
He sold books last year, he is selling books now, and he will sell 
books in the future. Consider this sentence: 
The liner sails for New York at 3.00 p.m. tomorrow. 
The verb sails is Simple Present Tense. It is used of an event 
in future time. Consider these sentences: 
І wrote a letter tomy brother last week. (Past Tense ; past time.) 
If I wrote to my brother now, he would receive the letter to- 
morrow morning. (Past Tense; present time.) 
If I wrote to my brother tomorrow, he would receive the letter on 
Tuesday morning. (Past Tense; future time.) 
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I wish I knew where Mr. Green was living now. (Knew, Past 
Tense; present time. The sentence means: ‘I am sorry 
that I do not know, now, where Mr. Green is living.’) 

It’s time the children were in bed. (Were, Past Tense; present 


time. The sentence- means: The children ought to be in 
bed now.) 


In the sections that follow, therefore, it is important not to 
confuse present time and Present Tense, past time and Past Tense, 
future time and Future Tense. Names of tenses are printed with 
initial capital letters to help readers to avoid this confusion. 


COMPOUND TENSES 


§38. As well as the two simple tenses (Present and Past), English 
has many compound tenses, These compound tenses are made 
by combining two or more verb forms. These combinations may 
be concerned with time. Combinations with parts of the verbs be 
and have are usually concerned with time. For example: 

I am writing a letter now. 

I have written three letters today. 

He said that he had been writing since two o'clock. 


When Parts of the verbs be and have are used in this way, they 
are auxiliary (or helping) verbs. See § 1 b. The auxiliary verb do 
18 used to form the expanded tenses, used in the formation of the 


seat and interrogative, and for the emphatic affirmative. 
ее ў 2. 


OTHER VERB COMBINATIONS 
$39 a. Other verb combination: 
with time. When such verbs 
should (see § 1 C) are used in co 
are usually concerned with th 


S are not concerned primarily 
as may-might, must, ought, need, 
mbination with other verbs, they 
ans way in which we look upon an 
activity or state, for example, whether it is something certain, 
probable, or possible, whether it is real or unreal, or whether it is 
Something likely or unlikely to be realized. 
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Many languages have verb forms with special endings to show 
these different ways of looking upon an activity or state. These 
changes of form in the conjugation of a verb are called moons. 
When such verbs as should, would, must, and can are used in 
combination with other verbs, they are called MODAL AUXILIARIES 
or MODAL VERBS. (Modal is the adjective form of mode, which is 


another word for mood.) 


$39 b. English verbs have three moods. They are called the 
INDICATIVE, the IMPERATIVE, and the SUBJUNCTIVE. 

The Indicative Mood is used for ordinary statements and ques- 
tions. 

The Imperative Mood is used for making requests and for 
giving orders. E.g. Shut the door, please! Hurry up! Don't do that! 

The Subjunctive is not much used in modern written English 
and very rarely in modern colloquial English. It was formerly 
used to show such feelings as doubt and to indicate conditions. 
It is still used to express wishes in sentences such as: God save the 
Queen! God bless you! Heaven forbid that . . .! Grammar be hanged! 

In modern English it is more common to use à modal auxiliary 
(with an infinitive) or subjunctive equivalent (i.e. a verb combina- 
tion that is equal to a subjunctive). — : 

'The uses of the various modal auxiliaries are dealt with and 
illustrated in Part 5. Here is an example of the verb may. One 
of the uses of may is to show that something is possible or 
probable. E.g.: 

You may remember the 
London. 3 
Instead of using the modal auxiliary may, it is possible to use 


the adverb perhaps. J 
Perhaps you remember the evening we first talked about going 


to London. л 
In the second sentence the verb remember is Indicative Mood. 


The idea of possibility or probability is shown not by means of 
the modal a a may but by the use of the adverb perhaps. 
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evening we first talked about going to 


It is because there are often numerous ways in which such ideas 
as possibility, condition, obligation, and so on can be expressed 
that they are dealt with separately in Part СЯ 


CONJUGATION OF THE VERB ‘WRITE’ 


$40. The names used for the simple and compound tenses are 
shown below. The conjugation of the verb write is given to illus- 
trate the verb forms. 


No. 1 No. 2 
Simple Present Tense Present Progressive® Tense 
I write I am writing 
You write You are writing 
He writes He is writing 
We write We are writing 
They write They are writing 
No. 3 No. 4 
Simple Past Tense Past Progressive® Tense 
I wrote I was writing 
You wrote You were writing 
He wrote He was writing 
We wrote We were writing 
They wrote ‘They were writing 
No. 5 No. 6 
Future Tense Non-Progressive Future Progressive* Tense 
I shall write I shall be writing 
You will write You will be writing 
He will write He will be writing 
We shall write We shall be writing 
They will write They will be writing 
No. 7 No. 8 
Present Perfect Non-Progressive Present Perfect Progressive® 


I have written I have been writing 


You have Written You have been writing 
He has written He has been writing 
We have written We have been writing 
"They have written They have been writing 


* Also called the Continuous Tenses. 
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No. 9 No. ro 


Past Perfect? Non-Progressive Past Perfect Progressive* 
I had written I had been writing 
You had written You had been writing 
He had written He had been writing 
We had written We had been writing 
'They had written They had been writing 
No. ІІ No. 12 


Future Perfect Non-Progressive Future Perfect Progressive* 


I shall have written I shall have been writing 


You will have written You will have been writing 
He will have written He will have been writing 
We shall have written We shall have been writing 


They will have written They will have been writing 


Ways of Indicating Time Relations 


§ 41. Most grammar books deal with the tenses one by one and 
describe the various purposes for which each tense is used. In the 
following sections a different method is used. Time relations of 
various sorts are used as cross headings, with section numbers. 
The various ways in which these time relations can be expressed 
are then set out. The names of the tenses, as shown above, are 
used for this purpose. Remember the warning against confusing 


time and tense. К 
THE IMMEDIATE (OR REAL) PRESENT 


$42 a. There are several ways of indicating that an activity or 
state is incomplete, still continuing, at the moment of speaking 
or writing. The Present Progressive Tense is the tense most often 
used for this purpose. It is the tense most closely associated with 
present time. There may be an Adverbial of Present Time (e.g. 
noto, today), but this is not essential. The time may be implied. 


What is she doing now? She's mixing а саке. 


The boys are playing tennis in the park. 


What is the orchestra playing? 
+ Sometimes called the Pluperfect Tense, 
* Also called the Continuous Tenses. 
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The Present Progressive Tense is used for the immediate 
present and also for a more general present. 


Mr. Green is writing a letter now (i.e. at this moment). 

Mr. Green is writing another novel. (This indicates that he has 
started it but has not yet finished it. It does not suggest 
that Mr. Green is, at this moment, sitting at his typewriter.) 

Cf. Mr. Green writes novels. (See $ 43 a.) 


Harry is playing football now. 
Harry is playing in the first eleven this season. (See § 52.) 
Cf. Harry plays football well. (Sce § 43 a.) 


$42 b. The Simple Present Tense is sometimes used to describe 
an activity that is actually in progress at the moment of speaking. 
Its use for this purpose is much less common than the use of the 
Present Progressive. 

The Simple Present Tense is used for this purpose chiefly in 
demonstrations, descriptions, or explanations, step by step, of the 
Various stages in a process of some kind, for example, the way to 
cook something, or the way in which a scientific experiment is 
made. This use of the Simple Present Tense, therefore, is not 
really different from the use of this tense for what is usual or 
habitual. The Simple Present Tense should never be used in 
classroom teaching for the demonstration of activities. I’m going 
to the door, I’m opening it, Pm shutting it, etc. Not: А I go to the 
door, I open it, I shut it, etc. See § 43 a, § 49 b. 

I sift the flour, salt, and baking powder into a bowl. I mix them 
well. Then I break the eggs into a cup. If they are good, I add them 
to the mixture in the bowl. Then I beat the mixture thoroughly, (etc.) 

If we add the words Whenever I make this kind of batter, we 


ae use of the Simple Present Tense for what is habitual or 
usual, 


$42 c. The Simple Present Tense is also used in exclamatory 
Sentences beginning with here and there. See $34 c, Table No. 59. 
Here he comes! Here co; 


d oll] mes the bus! There she goes! There goes 
the bell! 
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If these statements were not exclamatory, the Progressive Tense 
would be used. Cf. He's coming. The bus is coming. The bell 15 


ringing. 


$42 d. The verb continue (and such equivalents as go 0n) are used 
in the Simple Present Tense. As they contain in themselves the 
notion of continuity, it is less necessary to use the Progressive (or 
Continuous) Tenses. 
The weather continues cold and wet. (Cf. It is still raining.) 
The war goes on, with all its hardships and horrors. 


(Note that when go on means ‘happen’, the Progressive Tense 
may be used. E.g. What's going on here?) 


$42 e. Verbs of perception are used in the Simple Present Tense 
to denote an activity or state that continues. 
Do you hear a strange noise? (Not A Are you hearing a strange 


noise?) 
For further notes and examples, see §§ 53-57- 


umerous other verbs for which the use of the 
ferred to indicate a state, condition, 
feeling, etc., that continues at the moment of speaking or writing. 
These are listed and illustrated in examples in the article on Non- 
Conclusive Verbs (§§ 58-69). They are verbs that denote what is 
looked upon as continuing indefinitely, or unlikely to change, as 
- in: He likes fish. He knows French. 

The most important point to remember about the Present Pro- 
gressive Tense is that its use indicates an activity or state that is 
still incomplete but whose termination may be expected, as in: 
It is raining. This is a point that should be borne in mind for 
all the Progressive Tenses. They indicate a continued activity 
or state, but not a permanent activity OF state. There is always a 
limitation, an expectation that there was or will be an end to the 
activity or state. This is why these tenses are, in grammatical 
terminology, sometimes called the Imperfect Tenses. 
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$42 f. There are n 
Simple Present Tense is рге 


ALL-INCLUSIVE TIME 


$43 a. In general statements of what was true in past time, is 
true now, and is likely to be true in future time, the Simple 
Present Tense is used. 


The sun shines during the day. 

Birds fly. 

The River Nile rises in Central Africa, 
The earth moves round the sun. 

Horses are animals. 

Twice two is four. 


These are examples of what are sometimes called ‘eternal truths’. 
Other general statements, not covering all time but a vague period 
of time extending from past to present and presumably into the 
future, are also made with the Simple Present. 

Your sister speaks French well. 
Mr. Green writes novels. 

John prefers films to stage plays. 
My cat likes fish. 


See the article оп Non-Conclusive Verbs ($$ 58-60) for other 
examples of the Simple Present Tense for all-inclusive time. 


§43 b. The Simple Present Tense is also used for references to 
what may at any time be found in print by readers. 
It says in the Bible, ‘Thou shalt not steal’. 


The author of this book says that ... (The book may have been 
written many years ago.) 

I see in this sveek's "Spectator! that . . . 

The newspaper says that it's going to be cold today. 
, The use of the Simple Present in such cases indicates that what 
is referred to could be found in the past, and can be found now. 
It will be possible to find it in future. Writing and print continue 
in existence. Thus, when we quote from letters, we use the Simple 
Present. 


John says in this letter that he’s enjoying his holidays. 
go 


Compare a quotation from something heard on a radio pro- 
gramme. Р 
The BB C weather report this morning said that we should have 
rain. 
A broadcast, unlike something printed, does not continue to 
exist. 


$43 c. The Present Perfect Tense of get is used in colloquial 
style to indicate inclusive time. I’ve got means the same as 7 have. 


See §§ 4 b, 4 c. 
Has your father got a motor-car? 
How many books have you got? 
What long hair you've got! 


PAST TIME 


$44 a. To indicate activities or states in the past, without in- 
with the present, the Simple Past Tense 
often an Adverbial of Past Time in the 
lly, the use of adverbials with ago. (See 
For the positions of these adverbials, see 
y indicate either a point of time (as in 
d of time (as in examples 5 to 7). Or the 
dicated by the context or situation (as 


dicating any connexion 
may be used. There is 
sentence. Note, especia 
$99 b, Table No. 80.) 
$99 d. The adverbial ma: 
examples 1 to 4) or a perio 
time may be implied, or in 
in examples 8 to 10). 

1. He was born in 1906. 
The First World War began in 1914. 
Harry came to sce me yesterday. 

T heard the news an hour ago. 
. The Greens lived in Treland during the war. 


She studied music while she was in Paris. 
. Most of our cathedrals were built during the Middle Ages. 


I bought this fountain pen in London. 
. Did you sleep well? (This question, asked at breakfast, ob- 


viously means: Did you sleep well last night?) 


10. Napoleon marched his army to Moscow. 


SWI Ond N 


o 
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Tf the situation or context is clear, each one of a succession of 
activities may be indicated by the use of the Simple Past Tense. 


ir. He woke at seven, got out of bed, washed, shaved, dressed. 
went downstairs, had breakfast, put his overcoat on, hurried to the 
bus stop, and caught a bus to the station. 


If the order in which two or more activities occur is not clear 
from the situation, the Past Perfect Tense may be needed. See 
‘The Inclusive Past’, § 46. 


$44 b. To indicate that an activity or state was continuing at the 
time when another activity occurred, the Past Progressive Tense 
may be used. 


1. When George arrived home, his sister was listening to the wire- 
less. 

2. Where were you living when the war broke out? 

3. I saw Mr. Grey while I was walking to school. 

4. The boy was knocked down by a bus while he was crossing the 
street, 

5. We were playing tennis in the garden when you telephoned. 

6. Was it still raining when you came in? 

7. My hat blew off while I was crossing the bridge. 

8. Mary fell and broke her leg while she was skating. 

9. The sun was just setting as we reached home. 

то. I dropped my watch while I was winding it last night. 


844 c. If the chief interest in a past activity is not in the point ОГ 
period of past time but in the activity itself, and its continuity, 
the Past Progressive Tense may be used. There is less interest in 
the completion of the activity. 

1. What were you doing all morning? 

2. She was listening to the wireless all evening. 

3. The girls were making cakes this morning. 

4. She was writing letters all afternoon. 


л In these examples it is the continuous nature of the activity that 
is made prominent by the use of the Past Progressive Tense. If the 
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activity itself is the chief interest, and if the completion of the 
activity is also to be indicated, the Simple Past Tense is to be 
preferred. Thus, the examples above would be: 


1. What did you do this morning? 

2. She listened to the wireless yesterday evening. 
3. The girls made some cakes this morning. 

4. She wrote some letters in the afternoon. 


The situation described below illustrates this difference. 
Imagine that a friend says to you: 


‘Did you hear about that terrible motor-car accident on the 
Dover Road last week?’ 


You might answer, using the Simple Past Tense: 


‘Yes, Black told me about it.’ or, 
* Yes, I read about it in the newspaper.’ 


You might answer, using the Past Progressive Tense: 


‘Oh, Brown was telling me about it yesterday.” or, 
“Yes, I was reading about it in the newspaper.’ 


The second pair of answers, in the Progressive Tense, suggests 
that your knowledge of the accident is not yet complete. Your 
friend, therefore, may give you further information. The first pair 
of answers, in the Simple Past Tense, suggests that your know- 
ledge is complete and that you have no wish to hear more about it. 


§ 44 d. If we wish to indicate that two or more activities or states 
same time, and to put into prominence the 


were continuing at the time t 
continuous nature of the activities or states, the Past Progressive 
11 the activities. 


may be used for both or а 
т. While I was sowing seeds, Harry was digging up potatoes and 
George was picking plums. А 
2, Martha was cleaning the win 
forks and spoons. 


If the completion of th 


dows and Helen was polishing the 


e activities is the chief interest, not their 
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continuity, the Simple Past Tense is preferred. Thus, example 
No. 1 would be: 


I sowed some seeds, Harry dug up some potatoes, and George 
picked plums. 


$44 e. For habitual and repeated activities in the past, see § 51. 


§ 441. Completed activities in the past are sometimes indicated 
by the use of the Simple Present Tense. This is sometimes called 
the “Historic Present’. It is used to make past events appear more 
vivid. It is used in English much less than in some other lan- 
guages (e.g. French). 
The messenger arrives with news of the disaster, At once prepara- 
tions are made to send relief to the victims of the flood. Boxes 
of food and bundles of clothing are loaded on to lorries, . . - 


The Simple Present Tense is also used in colloquial style to 
make a recital of past events more dramatic. 


* , 
So she goes up to the policeman. * There's a burglar in my house ү 
2 ‹ 
she says. ‘Are you sure of that?’ asks the policeman. ' Yes, 


she says. So the policeman goes to her house and starts looking 
for the burglar. 


THE INCLUSIVE PRESENT 


Past Activities within a Period extending to and including the 
Present 


$45 a. If we wish to refer to completed activities that took place 
_ within a period of time that extends to and includes the present 
moment, without giving a definite point or period of time for any 
of these activities, we may use the Present Perfect Tense. The 
starting-point of the period need not be indicated. Е.р.: 
He has often been toAmsterdam. 


Here the period is implied. It is the lifetime of the person of whom 
the statement is made. The period may, of course, be indicated, 
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e.g. by the use of such phrases as since the end of the war, or during 
the last ten years. 

The Present Perfect Tense, therefore, is the tense most often 
used to refer to experiences for which no definite date(s) in the 
past need be given, or for which no definite date(s) are known, 
e.g. in questions. Adverbials of Frequency may be used. 


1. Have you (ever) read ‘David Copperfield’? 
Have you had any serious illnesses? 

. It has been known to snow here in May! 

Have you ever been up in an aeroplane? 

I have never known her to be angry. 

Mr. Brown has never had to punish his children. 

7. Mr. White has been to Burma. (Cf. Mr. White has gone to 
Burma. This is an example of the use of the Present Perfect Tense 
dealt with in § 45 b, below. Mr. White has been to Burma indicates 
that Mr. White once visited Burma but not that he is in Burma 
now. Mr. White has gone to Burma means that he is now in Burma 


or on his way to Burma.) 


Buon 


Present Result of Past Activity or Experience 


$45 b. The Present Perfect Tense is also used to refer to the 
present result of an activity or experience in the past. The chief 
interest is not in the past but in the present. In the examples 
below this aspect of the Present Perfect Tense is shown by the 
additions in parentheses. These suggest possible present results. 


" » 
т. Гое come to school without my glasses (so now I can't see to 


read). 

2. She has spent many 
knows a lot about France an 

3. Mr. Green has bought a motor- 
buses and trams). 

4. Mr. Grey has been ou 


and his family are short of money). 1 
5. I've палеа my work (so now І can sit back and rest). 
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years in France (so now she probably 


d the French). 
car (so now he needn’t use 


t of work for several months (so now he 


6. You haven't finished your work (so you must still go on 
working). ; 

7. The man has called for the rent (so now you will have to pay 
him). " ۱ 

8. Гое bought a copy of the ‘Concise Oxford Dictionary (so now 
І possess this dictionary). iie 

9. Who has eaten all the cherries? (Who is to be blamed for 
fact that there аге now no cherries?) Г ct 

то. Mr. White has gone to Burma (so тош he is not here). (СЁ. 
$ 45 а, example No. 7 and the notes on it.) 


$45 c. To indicate an activity or state that extends over a period 
of time that began in the past and includes the present, and to 
indicate that the activity or state may extend into the future, the 
Present Perfect Progressive Tense is used. t 

1. She has been waiting to see you since two o'clock (and is still 
waiting). 

2. I’ve been wanting to see you about several important matters. 

3. They've been studying English for three years. 

4. It has been raining since early morning. 

5. The baby has been crying all morning. 11 

6. He has been working late every evening this week (and wi 
perhaps do so for the rest of the week). TE 

7. I’ve been reading ‘David Copperfield’ this week. (This implies 
that I am still reading it. Cf. 7 have read ‘David Copperfield’ this 
week. This implies that I started and finished the book during the 
week. Cf. I have read ‘David Copperfield’, with no adverbial o 
time. This sentence, which comes under $ 45а, indicates some- 
thing that is part of my past experience.) 

8. She has been taking violin lessons this year. (This implies tha 
she continues to take violin lessons.) ) 

9. They have been living in England since 1948. (This indicates 
that they still live in England. Cf. At various times they have live 
in Persia, Japan, Egypt, and Nigeria, This is an example of past 
experience, § 45 a.) 


10. I have been writing letters all afternoon. (This may suggest 
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that I am still writing letters or may stress the continuity, as noted 
in $45 d. Cf. I have written half a dozen letters this afternoon. 
This indicates that the letters are now finished, as in § 45b.) 


NOTE 
The Present Perfect Progressive Tense is likely to be used more especi- 
ally with those verbs that denote a passive, not an active, state, e.g. wait 
sit, rest, sleep, lie (down). It is possible to say: I’ve waited here for an Do 
but Гое been waiting is much more probable. It is (theoretically and 
grammatically) possible to say: These books have lain on the floor of your 
study all week but have been lying is much more probable. 


§ 45 d. The Present Perfect Progressive Tense usually indicates 
that the activity or state referred to still continues and may con- 
tinue in future. This tense is sometimes used, however, of an 
activity that is now ended. In such cases there is emphasis on the 
continuity of the activity or state. The continued and uninter- 
rupted nature of the activity is often emphasized in this way as an 
explanation of or excuse for something. The examples below 


illustrate this. 
1. I don’t feel like going out this evening. I've been working in the 


garden all day. 
2. The children have been playing tennis. That's why they're so 


hot. 
. Please excuse my dirty clothes. I've been cleaning out the cellar. 
CE. Ive cleaned out the cellar. Now it’s fit to store things in. When 
the result of an activity is thought of, the Simple Present Perfect 
Tense is preferred, § 45 b.) i 
4. Be careful! John has been painting the door. (John is no longer 
Here, attention is called to the recent activity, 


paint is still wet. Cf. John has painted 
the door. This might be said after the paint had dried.) 

5. We have been building a garage on to the house. (Here the use 
of the Progressive Tense might be to give prominence to the 
activity involved, the mess and disturbance. If the speaker wished 
to call attention only to the existence of the new garage, the Simple 
Present Perfect would be preferred. We have built a garage on to 


the house.) 


painting the door. 
a kind of warning that the 
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There is no clear line of division between the use of the Simple 
Present Perfect and the Present Perfect Progressive, but the 
examples and the notes to them may give some guidance. 


$45 e. In older English be was often used with verbs that indicate 
motion where have is used in modern English. Thus, is come was 
used where today we use has come. The finites of be are still used 
in some cases. "Their use makes it possible to mark a distinction. 
Eg. 
The snow has melted. (This draws attention to the process or 
happening.) 
The snow is melted. (This calls attention to the result, the fact 
that the streets, etc., are now clear of snow.) 


Completed Activities in the Immediate Past 


$45 f. To indicate completed activities in the immediate past the 
Present Perfect Tense with the adverb just may be used. Or the 
Simple Past Tense may be used with an adverbial such as 4 
moment ago or a few moments ago. Note that just is placed between 
have (or has) and the past participle, and that a moment ago has 
end position. (See § ror c and § 99 d.) 


I. George has just gone out. (George went out a moment ago.) 
2. We've just finished breakfast. (We finished breakfast a few 
moments ago.) 


2 Tt has just struck twelve, (The clock struck twelve a short time 
ago. 
4. Mr. White has just rung up. (Mr. White telephoned a few 
moments ago.) 
5. The cat has 
Do not confu: 
meaning аге] 
used with verb: 


just had kittens. (The cat had kittens not long аро.) 
se this use of just with the use of the adverb just 
y or ‘merely’. With these meanings just may be 
s in various tenses. E.g. 


I just (merely) wanted to ask you about . . . 


You will just (barely, with no time to spare) catch the bus if 
you hurry. 


See just in § 108. 
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Adverbials used with the Present Perfect Tense 


$45 g. An examination of the adverbials used with the Present 
Perfect Tense will show that, with the exception of just (as in the 
examples in § 45 f), they indicate periods of time that began in the 
past and extend to the present. The most important are: 

1. Since-phrases and since-clauses. See § 102, Table No. 87. 


We haven't seen George since 1950. 
I've had no news of him since he sailed for Singapore. 


Do not use the Simple Present Tense with since. I have been (not 
AI am) here since two o'clock. 

2. Phrases with for, denoting a period of time that continues up 
to the present. See § 102, Table No. 87. 


We haven't seen Helen for several months. 
There has been no rain here for over three weeks. 
Have you been waiting long (for a long time)? 


3. The adverbs already and yet. 


Have the children gone to school yet? 
Has Tom left yet? 
I've seen that film already. 


4. The adverbs ever and never when they mean ‘at any (no) 
time up to the present". 


Have you ever been to Iceland? 
I have never been down a coal-mine. 


(When ever means 'at any time during a period of time com- 
pletely past’ or ‘at any time in the future’, it may, of course, be 


used with other tenses.) 
5. Adverbials of Frequency such as often, several times, etc. 


See § 100. 


Гое often been there. 
Гое read this book several times. 
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6. Adverbials of Present Time such as today, this week (month, 
year, etc.). 


Have you done much work today? 

І haven't seen Harry this week. 

It has been raining all day. (I.e. all this day.) 
Tom hasn’t come to school this morning. 


(Note that all day, all night, etc., may also be adverbs of past 
time. This morning may also refer to past time if one is speaking 
in the afternoon or evening. E.g. Did you get to school in time this 
morning ?) 

7. The adverbs just, lately, recently, and adverbials such as 
during the last week (the last few days). 

The cat has just had kittens. 
She hasn’t been well lately. 


He has been away from school (during) the last few weeks. 


(Recently and lately are also used with the Past Tense. E.g. He 
was here quite recently.) 


8. Various phrases such as so far, up to now, up to the present. 
So far we have had no trouble. 
Up to the present, everything has been straightforward. 


THE INCLUSIVE PAST 


$46 a. To indicate activities that took place within a period of 
time that extended to and included a point or period of time com- 
pletely in the past (the “before-past’), the Past Perfect Tense may 
be used. The point or period of past time is either named or 
implied. To indicate that the activity was continuous, or that it 
was still going on at the named point or period of past time, the 
Past Perfect Progressive Tense may be used. Compare the use of 


the Present Perfect Tenses (Progressive and Non-Progressive) for 
the inclusive present (the "before-now"). 


I. As soon as the teacher entered the classroom, he saw that one of 
the boys had drawn а sketch of him on the blackboard. 


тоо 


2. When Brown came to the school in 1950, Green had already 
been teaching there for five years. 

3. By three o'clock he had answered only half the letters he had 
received that morning. 

4. In 1950 he had been married (for) ten years. 

5. When we arrived on the field, the match had already started. 

6. On reaching the station, he found that his friends had just 


arrived. 
7. When Ali came to England in 1952, he had already learnt to 
speak English well. 


8. The bus driver was just about to start when he remembered that 
he had not filled the petrol tank. 

9. We had got everything ready for them long before they arrived. 

то. They had been to several parties during the Christmas holidays. 


§ 46 b. The Past Perfect naturally replaces the Past Tense and 
the Present Perfect Tense in reported speech after a reporting 
verb in the Past Tense. Compare the use of ago with the Past 
Tense and before (or earlier, previously) with the Past Perfect 


Tense. 
т. ‘I have already read that book.’ She told me that she had 


already read that book. 

2. ‘They left the district a few months ago.’ I was told that they 
had left the district a few months before (earlier, previously). 

3. ‘Where have you been? What have you been doing?’ He asked 
me where I had been and what I had been doing. 

4. ‘George died two days ago.’ They told me that George had 
died two days before. 

5. I visited Naples two years ago.’ Mary told me that she had 
visited Naples two years before. 
§ 46 c. If the sequence of events is clear without the use of two 
different tenses, the Past Tense may be used to indicate two (or 
more) eyents. This is usually the case when the conjunction is 


before. 
He opened the window before he got into bed. 
The bus started just before T reached the bus stop. 


IOI 


With other conjunctions the Past Perfect Tense is usually 
needed to indicate the earlier of two events. 


When he had had his supper, he went to bed. 


Compare the two examples below. In the first example the two 


events occur together. In the second example the events follow 
one another. 


When the Queen entered the hall, the orchestra played the 
National Anthem. 


When the Anthem had been played, the concert began. 


$46 d. The conjunctions used to join two sentences in which we 
indicate two past events, one of which preceded the other, are 
when, before, after, until, once, now that, and as soon as. There are 
often alternative constructions. These are illustrated below. 


і (а) When I reached the station, the train had already left. 
b) I reached the station after the train had left. (c) I didn’t reach 
the station until after the train had left. (d) The train (had) left 
before I reached the station. 

2(a) When we got to the hall, the concert had already started. 
(b) We got to the hall after the concert had started. (c) We didn’t get 
to the hall until after the concert had started. (d) The concert (had) 
started before we got to the hall. 

3 (а) For several years after Green (had) left college, he was em- 
ployed by an insurance company. (b) When Green left college, he was 
employed for several years by an insurance company. 

4(a) As soon as they had finished breakfast, they ran out to play. 
(6) They ran out to play after they had finished breakfast. 


NOTES 
1d and 2d. As these examples show, the Past Tense is possible instead 
of the Past Р, 


c Past Perfect Tense in clauses with before. The conjunction before 
itself indicates the difference in time. 
3a and 3b. Here, too, 


á the sequence of events is clear without the use of 
different tenses. 


$46 e. Compare the use of when and before and of when and after 
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in these pairs of sentences. Note the changes from affirmative to 
negative in the examples marked a and 5. 

та. When the bell rang, we had finished our work. The bell rang Ў 
after we had finished our work. 

1b. When the bell rang, we had not finished our work. The bell 
rang before we had finished our work. 

2a. When I met George, he had already heard the news. I met 
George after he had heard the news. 

2b. When I met George, he had not yet heard the news. I met 
George before he had heard the news. 

3a. When Tom called to see me, I had already had breakfast. Tom 
cailed to see me after I had had breakfast. 

3b. When Tom called to see me, I had not had breakfast. Tom 
called to see me before I had had breakfast. 

4a. When the thief was caught, he had already disposed of the 
stolen goods. The thief was caught after he had disposed of the stolen 
goods. 
4b. When the thief was caught, he had not yet disposed of the 


stolen goods. The thief was caught before he had disposed of the stolen 


goods. 

sa. When we reached the football ground, the game had already 
started. We reached the football ground after the game had started. 
5b. When we reached the football ground, the game had not yet 


started. We reached the football ground before the game had started. 


§46f. The Past Perfect Tense is used with such verbs as hope, 
expect, think, intend, mean (= intend), suppose, and want to indicate 
that a past hope, expectation, intention, desire, etc., was not 
realized. 

1. We had hoped that you would be able to visit us. 

2. I had meant (intended) to call on you, but was prevented from 


doing so. d A 
3. She had thought of paying us a visit but the bad weather made 


her change her plans. 
4. [hadn't expected that. That was something I hadn’t expected. 


5. They had wanted to help but couldn’t get here in time. 
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6. I hadn't for a minute supposed (expected) that I should get the 
first prize. (But my supposition or expectation was mistaken. I did 
get the first prize.) 

7. We had intended to go to Wales this summer. 

An alternative construction for unrealized or unfulfilled hopes, 
etc., when the main verb is used with a ¢o-infinitive is the use of 
the Simple Past Tense and a perfect infinitive. 

2. I meant (intended) to have called on you but . . . 

7. We intended to have gone to Wales . . . 

Of the two constructions the first is to be preferred, 


FUTURE TIME 


$47 a. There are several constructions by which future activities 
and states are indicated. In addition to the Future Tense (with 
vill and shall) there are numerous Future T'ense equivalents. The 
question of how to indicate future activities or states is complica- 
ted by the fact that intention, likelihood, willingness, and other 
elements may have to be considered. Many of these are dealt 
with in Part 5. Here, therefore, they will be dealt with only 
briefly, with cross-references to the appropriate sections in Part 5- 


$47 b. When future events, etc., are not influenced by willing- 
ness, intention, or likelihood, we may speak of a ‘pure future’. The 
Most obvious examples of a ‘pure future’ are those in which there 
is no personal element. 

1. Tomorrow will be Sunday. 

2. My father will be seventy-five in May. 
3- I shall be fifty next birthday. 
4. The holidays will soon be here. 
5. On which day of the week will Christmas Day be next year? 
6. Next century will begin on the first of January, 2001. 
7. On June the twenty-first the sun will rise at 3.42 and set at P 
8. Will there be time to visit both the Museum and the Art Gallery: 
9. How long will the work take? 
Io. It’s very late. Won't the shops be closed now? 
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$47 c. In the ten examples above there is no element of willing- 
ness or intention. (In Nos. 2 and 3, the subjects are persons, but 
our age is something we cannot change by will or intention.) When 
the subject is a person or persons an element of willingness, inten- 
tion, etc., may often be present. If, however, there are some external 
circumstances that may affect the future activity or state, the 
Future Tense is preferred to the various Future Tense equivalents, 
Note, in the examples below, the temporal or conditional clauses. 
These make the use of the Future Tense preferable to the use of 
the Future Tense equivalents that are discussed in the following 


sections. 


1. Jf you go out in all this rain, you'll get wet. 

2. If you start at once, you'll arrive by six o'clock. 

3. What shall we do if it rains on the day fixed for the sports 
meeting ? 

4. Unless the train is delayed by fog, we shall arrive at three 
o'clock. 

5. I'm sure he'll come if you ask him. 

6. They will be able to speak English well a year from now pro- 
vided they work hard. 

7. The fog won't clear until there’s a wind to blow it away. 

8. We shall never finish the work if we go on at this slow rate. 


9. He'll help you if you ask him nicely. 
то. You'll never save any money while you're so extravagant. 


NOTE 


In many parts of the English-speaking world will is used in place of 
shall with the first person pronouns. The contracted forms ГЇЇ and we'll 
are common in speech. The negative won't is also used in place of shan't. 
As I won’t and we won't are used to indicate refusal (see $ 110 е), shan’t is 
used with the first person pronouns for the pure future. For a comparison 


of shall you and will you, see § 109 k. 

$47 d. To indicate a future activity or state that will begin before 
and continue after a point or period of future time, the Future 
Progressive Tense is used. See examples 1 to 6. This tense is also 
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used to indicate that an activity or state will extend over the whole 
of a future period of time. See examples 7 to 10. 


1. I wonder what he will be doing at this time tomorrow? 

2. If you don't write, everybody will be wondering what has hap- 
pened to you. 

3. His children will be waiting at the airport to greet him. 

4. In a few days’ time I shall be enjoying the sunshine of West 
Africa instead of shivering here in an English winter, 

5. When I get home, my wife will probably be listening to the 
wireless, 

6. Let's hope it won't still be raining when we have to go to school. 

7 We shall be travelling all night. 

8. I shall be playing tennis all afternoon. 

9. He says he will be working late every evening next week. 

10. Harry will be doing his military service next year. 


$47 e. The last four examples in subsection d also illustrate the 
use of the Future Progressive Tense to indicate a future activity 
that is part of a plan or arrangement. Plans and arrangements are 
dealt with in $ 113 and only a summary is given here. ; 
When a future event is part of a settled programme, the Simple 

Present Tense may be used. 

1 leave for Dublin tomorrow, 

Professor Black retires next year. 

We dine with the Whites on Tuesday. 


The last example Suggests a standing arrangement. (We always 


dine with the Whites on Tuesdays.) It may, however, be used with 
reference to a single occasion, 


For single events that form part of a programme or that have 
been planned for the future, the Present Progressive is more usual. 
We're going to Dublin next week. 


Im taking the children to the Zoo on Sunday. 
What are you doing tomorrow? 


Where are you spending your next summer holidays? 
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The Future Progressive Tense is also used for future events 


that are planned. 
We shall be going to Dublin next week, 


See § 113 aand b for fuller notes on the use of these two tenses. 


$47 f. The use of the finites of be and a to-infinitive indicates 
d for the future, either by the persons concerned 


something planne 
$113 d and $ 36 c, Table No. 68, for notes and 


or by others. See 
examples. 

$ 47 б. When intention is added to the idea of futurity, going to 
is usually preferred to will-shall. 

I shall work harder next term. 
` [m going to work harder next term. 

a statement about the future; the 
second adds to this the idea of intention. See § 112 b for an 


account of this construction and numerous examples. 
The construction going to is also used to indicate what seems to 


be likely or probable in future. The Meteorological Bureau may 


issue a weather forecast and state: 
There will be rain over southern England during the night. 


t a weather expert would probably say: 
It’s going to rain soon. Look at those black clouds. 


For the use of going to to indicate likelihood and probability, 
see § 116 e and f. For the use of will-would for this purpose, see 


§ 116g. 
and refusals are usually concerned with 


$47 h. Promises, threats, 2! Isua 
future time. The use of will and shall to indicate these is dealt 


with in § 110 c and e. 
$47 i. Will and shall are also used to indicate willingness and 
122. They are also used to indicate and ask 


determination. See § $ А 
about wishes. See $ 111 h. For their use in commands, requests, 
invitations, and suggestions, 80 USO MONS 


The first sentence makes 


A person who is no! 
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§ 47 j. A future activity or state can be indicated by the use of the 
adjectives sure and certain with a to-infinitive. 


He's sure to be there. (= He will certainly be there.) 
They're certain to need help.(= They will certainly need help.) 
It’s sure to rain. (= It will certainly rain.) 


$47 k. Future time is also indicated by the use of to come after 
à noun that stands for a period of time: in the years to come (= in 
future years). 


$471. The Present and Present Perfect Tenses may indicate 
future time in temporal and conditional clauses. 


I will pay you when (if) I have the money. 
We'll go home when the rain stops. 


ГІІ come as soon as Гое finished vriting this letter. 


The Past Tense may indicate future time in conditional clauses. 


If I had the money (now, or in future), I should pay you what 
I owe. 


The Past Tense also indicates both present and future time 1n 
Such sentences as: 


It's time we started, 
I wish I knew. 


THE INCLUSIVE FUTURE 
$48 a. To indicate activities 
extend to and include a point 
Future Perfect Tense may be 
the time of an activity; the 
emphasis on the completion of. 
of this. To indicate that an ac 


will still be going on, the Fu 
be used, 


that will or are considered likely to 
or period of time in the future, the 
used. The Future Tense points to 
Future Perfect Tense puts more 
the activity and on the consequence 
tivity will be continuous, or that it 
ture Perfect Progressive Тепѕе may 
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The examples below are not only of the Future Perfect Tenses; 
they compare these tenses with others. j 

Imagine a criminal who was, in 1940, sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life. Speaking in the year 1950, he might have said: 


1. I have now been in prison for ten years. 

2. In 1945 I had been in prison for five years. 

3. In 1970, if 1 am still alive, I shall have been in prison for thirty 
years. 
Imagine a man who is now setting out on a business tour round 
the world, a journey that is to take nine or ten months. He could 


say: 
m now I shall probably be in India. 


4. In six months fro 
year I shall have crossed three oceans and 


5. By this time next 
(shall) have seen four or five continents. 
Compare the next two examples. No. 6 indicates the time at 


which an activity will end. No. 7 looks beyond the completion of 


the activity to what follows the completion of the activity. 


6. I shall finish this work before five o'clock. 

7. I shall have finished this work by five o'clock (and shall then 
be able to sit back and rest). 

Imagine an Oxford undergraduate who has already been at the 
university for three years and who is to take his degree examina- 
tion ten months from now. We might say of him: 

8. By this time next year George will have taken his university 


degree. 
9. When George 


Oxford for four years. › А 
No. 8, non-progressive, indicates а completed act in future time. 


No. 9, progressive, indicates an activity represented as being con- 
tinuous over a period of time that will end in the future. 


gets his degree, he will have been studying at 


$48 b. For the use of the Future Perfect 'Tense to indicate an 
assumption, see Probability and Likelihood, $ 116 g. 


You will have heard the news (= I assume that you have heard 


it, it is likely that you have heard it). 
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REPEATED OR HABITUAL ACTIVITIES, 
CONTINUING STATES, PAST, PRESENT, 
AND FUTURE 


$49 a. There are several ways of indicating activities or states of 
this kind. The verb-groups be in the habit of or have the habit of , 
followed by a gerund, may be used to indicate habitual activities. 


He is in the habit (has the habit) of scratching his head «when he 
is puzzled. 

Mr. Black is in the habit of staying up late at night to read. 

Are you in the habit of reading in bed? 


$49 b. The Simple Present Tense is used, often with an Ad- 
verbial of Frequency (see § 100). 


The 2.30 train never stops at that station, 

Mary often arrives at school late. 

Harry gets up at seven o'clock every day. 

You take both milk and sugar in your tea, don’t you? 
At what time do you (usually) have lunch? 

This periodical appears once a week. ‘ 
Why don’t you shut the door quietly when you come in? 
The child cries whenever she goes to the dentist’s. 

We wear woollen clothes in winter. 


$49 c. The Present Progressive Tense is used with always (or ап 
adverbial similar in meaning, such as continually, constantly, Ре!" 
petually, for ever) to indicate frequent repetition, often with the 
Suggestion of annoyance or irritation, or to call attention to а 
recent instance, 

He’s always grumbling, 

His wife is always wanting money for new clothes. 

Her husband is continually complaining of being hard up. 


§49d. The verb сап, with be and a complement, indicates oc 


IIO 


sional occurrence. It is used to indicate what persons, etc., are 
A " H 5, 
occasionally capable of being. Could is used for past time. 


She сап (could) be very sarcastic (charming, etc.) (i.e. is (was) 
sometimes very sarcastic, etc.). 

Children can be a great nuisance. 

The Bay of Biscay can be very rough. 

The English climate can be pretty grim in winter, 


Repeated or Recurrent Activities, Present and Future 


$50 a. The verb will, with an infinitive, is often used to indicate 
that something is likely to recur or to be repeated in the future 
because it has been observed in the past. The construction is 
generally used not of what is regular or habitual but of what occurs 
from time to time, or occasionally. This use of ill and an infinitive 
is not common with the first person pronouns Гапа we. 

Sometimes the machine will go wrong without any apparent 

cause. 
At times he will work for six or seven hours without stopping. 
She will sit outside her garden gate for hours at a time, looking 


at the passing traffic. 


$50 b. Will and an infinitive are also used, with stress on will, to 
Suggest that something must always be expected, that there can 


be no change. 
Accidents ой happen. (There have always been accidents in 
the past and we must expect them in the future.) 
101 be boys. (Boys always have been rough, noisy, etc., 


Boys D 
pect them to be different.) 


and we cannot ех 
r Habitual Activities, Continued States, 
Past Time 


$ 51 а, When the reference is to past time only, the Simple Past 
"'ense, usually with an adverbial or adverb clause to indicate the 


Repeated o 


III 


period, is often used. For past activities an Adverbial of Frequency 
may be used. 


There was a cinema here before the war. 

When he lived in London, he went to the theatre once a week. 
Whenever I went to the theatre, I sat in the cheapest seats. 
During the summer we went swimming every day. 

She always invited me to her dinner parties. 


$51 b. Used to and an infinitive is very common. (See $ то a.) 
There used to be a cinema here before the war. 
He used to play football before his marriage. 


People used to think (it used to be thought) that the sun travelled 
round the earth. 


Life is not so easy here as it used to be. 
You used to smoke a pipe, use(d)n’t you? (or didn’t you?) 
That's where I used to live when I was a boy. 


$51 c. The verb groups be in the habit of and have the habit of, 
followed by a gerund, may be used. Cf. § 49 a. 


He was in the habit (had the habit) of scratching his head when 
he was puzzled. 


§ 51 d. The Past Progressive Tense with always, etc. (as in § 49 c) 
may be used. 
He was always grumbling. 


She was for ever asking her husband for money with which to 
buy new clothes. 


§51 e. The verb would and an infinitive may be used. This is 
restricted to occasional Occurrences of an activity. It is not use 
of a state that continued in the past. (Cf. $ 50 a.) 
He would cycle to school on fine days and would take the bus 
only when the weather was bad. 
She would often come home tired out. 
Sometimes the boys would play tricks on their elder brother. 
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Temporarily Repeated Activities or Continued States 


§ 52. When we wish to indicate that an action or activity is, was 
or will be repeated over a period of time, but is not to be considered 
as habitual, regular, or permanent, the Progressive Tenses may 
be used. This use of the Progressive Tenses is to be distinguished 
from their use to indicate an activity actually in progress. (See 


$ 42а for this.) 

have breakfast at eight o'clock, but this week, 

Brown has to walk to the office instead of going 

having breakfast at half past seven. (СЕ. they 

Tense, for what is regular and 
habitual, and they’re having, Present Progressive Tense, 
for what is repeated during a limited period of time. Cf. 
They're having breahfast now, also Present Progressive 
Tense, for an activity now in progress.) 

He was taking his children out much oftener in those days, (The 
use of the Progressive Tense limits the period of time. Cf. 


е) his children to the park every Sunday, 


He took (used to tah д 
for what was habitual during a long period of time.) 


We're having very cold weather at present. (Cf. We usually have 


cold weather in January.) ] T 
We've been having a lot of rain lately. (This points to frequently 


repeated periods of rain. Cf. We've had a lot of rain. This 
might refer to а single heavy fall of rain.) 


They usually 
because Mr. 
by car, they're 
usually have, Simple Present 


VERBS OF PERCEPTION 


$53. Verbs of Perception аге verbs we use when we refer to the 
obtaining of knowledge through the five senses or through the 
mind. The chief verbs of perception are see, hear, smell, taste, feel. 
A few other verbs may be placed in this class, for example, notice, 
observe, recognize. , \ 
These verbs are not, аз а rule, used in the progressive tenses 
except with a change of meaning, as illustrated below. 
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§54. The verbs see and hear are closely associated with look at 
and listen to. Look and listen denote voluntary activities that may 
continue over a period of time. Look and listen, therefore, are 
verbs that can be used in the progressive tenses. Seeing and hearing 


are often involuntary. Compare see and look, hear and listen, in 
these sentences: 


I saw a man go past, but I didn’t look at him. н Д 
They heard the teacher saying something, but didn’t listen to him. 


An effort to perceive may be implied with see and hear. In this 


case can-could may be used. Compare look and see, listen and 
hear, in these sentences: 


I looked out of the window, but it was dark and I saw (could see) 
nothing. 


We listened carefully, but heard (could hear) nothing. 


The verbs see and hear are used in 


the simple tenses or with 
can-could. 


Do you see that green bird near the stream? 

Can you see. Mary anywhere in the audience? 

Do you see what they are doing? 

Can you see what I have written on the blackboard? 
Did you see Harry yesterday? 

Can you hear what the speaker is saying? 


Do you hear someone moving about in the next room? 
Did you hear a strange noise? 


Compare the use of look and listen: 


He was looking at some old photographs. 
Are you list 


ening to the wireless? (If not, please switch it off.) 


When see is used with a meaning different from that illustrated 


in the sentences above, the Progressive tenses may be used. See 
may mean ‘meet’, ‘have a talk or interview with’. See may be com- 
Pounded with an adverb or preposition, as in see somebody off (p> 
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down, out), or see to (attend to) something. Here are examples of see 
used with such meanings, in the progressive tenses. 

I'm seeing (paying a visit to) my dentist this afternoon. 

Tom is seeing a lot of Mary (meeting her often, spending a lot 


of time with her) these days. 
When you saw me at the airport this morning I was seeing a 


friend off. 


Twas just seeing a visitor out (going to the front door with him). 
Who is seeing to the arrangements for the next meeting? 

The verb hear is used of legal cases meaning ‘try’. So we can say: 
Which judge is hearing the case? 

Hear may also be used of a lesson, etc. 
My brother was hearing my recitation. 


855. The verb smell is used in several ways. When the reference 
is to something involuntary, the simple tenses or can and the 
infinitive may be used: 
Do you smell something burning? 
The horses smelt the water a mile off. 
We could smell the dinner cooking in the next room. 
When there is a conscious effort of perception, can is used: 
Can you smell an escape of gas? 
When the verb means ‘send out an odour’, the simple tenses are 
used: 
It smells sweet (sour, nice, disgusting, 


She smells of garlic. 
When the verb is used of a conscious and deliberate use of the 


sense of smell, thus indicating an activity that may continue, the 


Progressive tenses are possible: 


The dog was smelling the lamp-post. 
She was smelling the fish to find out whether it was fit to eat. 
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etc.). 


§56. The verb taste, like the verb smell, is used in various ways: 


The milk tastes sour (has a sour taste). 

Can you taste the ginger in this cake? 

She was tasting the sauce to Jind out whether it was salt or sugar 
she had put into it. è 


§57. Note how the verb feel can be used: 


These sheets feel damp (are damp when felt). 

This feels like silk (is like silk to the feel). 

1 feel cold (warm, comfortable, ill, etc.). 

The doctor was feeling the boy’s arm to see whether the bone 


was broken. (Progressive tense for a deliberate and con- 
scious activity.) 


NON-CONCLUSIVE VERBS 


$58. When the verb see is used of the sense of sight, it is a verb 
of physical perception. We also use the verb see for mental pete 
ceptions, that is, understanding something through the mind. 


I can see the force of your argument, 
I see what you mean, 


When see has the meaning with which it is used in these кр 
examples, it is not used in the Progressive tenses. We do not, for 


example, say A ‘I am seeing what you mean.’ / 


$ 59. There аге numerous verbs, like see, that are used less 
frequently than other veri 


t bs in the progressive tenses. ‘These verbs 

, denote various mental Perceptions, states of mind, or feelings. 
What the verb denotes may be a feeling such as liking or disliking, 
or it may be knowledge ог understanding. Liking, disliking, know- 
ing, and understanding cannot be started and stopped at will. We 
cannot say when they will reach an end, or a conclusion. So verbs 
such as like, dislike, know, and understand are sometimes called 
non-conclusive verbs, They denote a state or feeling that is assumed 
to have no end, Non-conclusive verbs, like verbs of perception 
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are rarely used in the progressive tenses except with a change of 
meaning. 

The progressive tenses indicate an activity that is in progress, 
in which the idea of incompletion may be prominent. If a man says: 
‘I am learning French’, he tells us that his knowledge of French 
is incomplete. If a man says: ‘I know French’ or ‘I understand 
French’, he tells us that he already has an adequate knowledge of 


French, a knowledge that will remain with him (if he continues to 


use the language). Know and understand are non-conclusive verbs. 


They are not normally used in the progressive tenses. 


§ 60. The following lists are of verbs that are in all or some of 
their meanings non-conclusive. 


т. For mental states and processes: (dis)agree, (dis)believe, differ, 


doubt, find, foresee, forget, imagine, know, mean, notice, recall, 
recognize, recollect, remember, suppose, think (that), (dis)trust, under- 


stand, 
2. For emotional states: desire, detest, feel (that), forgive, hate, 


hope, (dis)like, love, mind (= object to), (dis)please, prefer, want, 
wish, 

3. Miscellaneous: appear (= seem), 
tain, depend, deserve, equal, find, matter, 


Seem, suffice. 4 
In order to show how these verbs are used as non-conclusive 


Verbs, and how some of them may also be used, with different 
meanings, in the progressive tenses, examples and notes are given. 
Т differ from you (have a different opinion) on that point. 

A | ith (quarrelling with) his fellow teachers. 


He is always differing WI 
(Note Be adverb always. See § 49 c.) 


I doubt whether he will come. 


Do you doubt my word? < 
Hes always doubting my word. (Progressive tense to suggest 
repetition. See § 49 c.) 
I foresee no difficulty. 
He was always foreseeing 


belong (to), consist (of), con- 
possess, resemble, result, 


difficulties that never occurred. 
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I find (= perceive) that I was mistaken. 

You're continually finding fault with me. (See § 49 c.) 

I'm finding (= slowly discovering) that this problem is more 
complicated than I had expected. 

We're finding out (= discovering, learning) what really hap- 
pened. 

I forget his name. 

1 forget the French word for ‘ankle’. 

He's forgetting his French. (In this case it is not a single word 
but a body of knowledge and skill of which gradual loss is 
possible. So the progressive tense may be used.) 

Dear me, I’m forgetting my umbrella! (colloquial; I almost 
forgot my umbrella.) Р 

Tm forgetting (colloquial; I almost forgot) that I promised to 
visit Smith this evening. 

Are you forgetting your manners? (This might be said to а 
child who has failed to perform a conventional act of 
politeness. It is a kind of reminder.) d 

1 don't imagine (= think, suppose) that taxes will be reduce 
this year. 

He’s always imagining dangers that do not exist. (See § 49 c.) 

She was imagining all sorts of terrible things that might happen 
to her if she were left in the house alone. 

I think it's going to rain. d 

We're thinking of (= considering the idea of) going to Scotlan 
for our holidays, 

1 distrust that man. 

He's always distrusting his own judgement. (See § 49 с.) 

1 feel (= am of the opinion) that you are right. : 

She °з feeling better today. She feels better today. (There 15 
little to choose between the last two examples.) 

Do you like fish? (This asks about a taste that is assumed to 
be formed and to have reached complétion—a permanent 
State.) 

How are you liking your new job? (Here the progressive tense 
is used because it is assumed that the person to, whom the 
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$61. The term INCHOATIVE VERD i 


question is put has not yet arrived at a final state of either 


like or dislike.) 

Do you mind if I open the window? 

Mr. White is minding (= looking after) the baby while his wife 
is out shopping. 

It depends upon circumstances. 
sible.) 

I depend (I am depending) upon you. (Either tense is possible.) 

You deserve to succeed. (Progressive tense is impossible.) 

He is deserving (= worthy) of praise. (This is not the progres- 
sive tense. Deserving is adjectival, not verbal.) 


Tom wants to be a doctor. 

What’s he wanting this time, I wonder? (The use of the pro- 
gressive tense suggests that the person concerned makes 
frequent and repeated requests.) . ШР 

That woman is wanting (= deficient) in tact. (Wanting is 
adjectival, not yerbal.) 

Note also zwo pages wanting, 1.6. 


(Progressive tense is impos- 


missing (from the book, etc.). 


INCHOATIVE VERBS 


s used fora verb that denotes the 


final stage, of a change of condition. 


beginning, development, or 3 
'T'he commonest verbs in this class are get, become, and grow. 


The old man is getting weaker. — 
Green has become the richest man 1 the town. 

It is growing dark. 

fall, run, wear. 


Other inchoative verbs are come, g0 turn, 


Will her dream come true? 
Everything has gone wrong: 
The leaves are turning brown. 
He soon fell asleep. . 
Our supplies are running low. 
The carpet is wearing thin. 
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i 1 d. Itis frequent 
In older English the verb wax was commonly изе i 
in the Authorized Version of the Bible. In modern English the use 
of wax is often humorous, as in wax eloquent. 


§ 62. These verbs are used in VP 22 (see Table No. 56) ae 
VP 25B (see Table No. 65). The Predicative may be an ае үе 
(grow fat), а noun (become a lawyer), a prepositional phrase (fa 
pieces), or a to-infinitive (come to believe that. 25) 


than are the other Verbs in this class, 
It’s getting dark, 
EES are getting scarcer, 
It's getting near tea-time, AS 
He often gets (becomes) quarrelsome when he’s been drinking. 


We're all getting ( growing) older, 
Do you know any get-rich-quick methods? 


Get is also used with £o-in; 


ike living in the country when they first 
moved from London, but they're getting to like it (i.e. be- 
coming fond of it) лош. 


(is becoming) quite a good pianist. 
hey got to be (*became) friends. 
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He got to be (*became) my best friend. 

He soon got to know (i.e. learnt) the wisdom of being patient. 

They got to words and then to blows (i.e. began arguing and 
then fighting). 

Does she often get (*fall) ill? 


Note also the common phrases ge? id of and get clear of, and 
Set out of (escape from) doing something. 


$64. Become is used with adjectives and their comparatives, and 
With participles used as adjectives. 


How did they become (get) acquainted? 

She became (grew) suspicious. 

You will soon become (get) accustomed to the climate. 
Our work is becoming more interesting. 

The child became (*grew) pale and thin. 

When it became (*grew, fell) dark, . . - 

When these sums (payments, bills) become (all) due, . . . 
His mind is becoming unhinged. 

The leaves become (*turn) red in autumn. 


Become is also used with nouns. (Note that get is not used in 


VP 22 with a noun as complement.) 


On leaving school he became @ bank clerk. 
Green soon became the richest man 1h the town. 
Mr.A. became a Director of the Company in 1942. 

the Board of Directors in 1950. 


He became Chairman of 
Note, in the two last examples, 
fore Director and the absence 0 


hen the reference is to an appoint 
Office or position normally held at one time by one p 


*finite article is possible but is usually omitted. 
Are you likely ever to become а headmaster? 
When Arnold became Headmaster of Rugby, «++ 
When Churchill became Prime Minister, - -« 
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the use of the indefinite article 
f any article before Chairman. 
tment or succession to an 
erson only, the 


Become is rarely used with a prepositional phrase. Come М а 
is preferable to become of age. Get out of order is preferable 
become out of order. 


Become is not used with to-infinitives. 


$65. Grow is used with adjectives and their comparatives, and 
with participles used as adjectives. 


Time is growing (getting) short. 

The air had suddenly grown (*turncd) cold. 
She trembled and grew faint. 

It’s growing (getting, becoming) dark, 

The child is growing thinner. 

The sea is growing calmer. 


Grow is used with to-infinitives (though to be is often omitted 
before adjectives). See $36, Table No. 65. 


She's growing ( getting) to be more and more like her mother. 
She's growing to like him better. 3 
He grew to believe that (i.e. gradually formed the belief that) . -- 


Cf. He came to believe that (i.e. reached the stage of believing 
that)... . 


Grow is not used in VP 22 with nouns or prepositional phrases 
$66. Come is used with 


especially with past рагі 
undesirable or unsatisfact 


adjectives and their comparatives, and 
cipial adjectives in un- that denote an 
Ory condition, 

Her dreams have come true. 

The hinge has come loose, 

Everything ill come right in the end. 


When his first week’s wages came (*fell) due, . . . 
My shoe laces have come undone. 
The knot came untied, 


The seam came unstitched (unsewn). 
The door came unhinged, 
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Come is used with a few prepositional phrases: come of age, 
come to pieces, come to grief. 
Come is used with to-infinitives. See § 36 b, Table No. 65. 
How did you come to hear the news? 
When the news came to be known, . . . 
She came to believe that . . . 
When I came to know them better, . ~ . 
In some towns the streets have come to be used as parking places 
for motor-cars. 


to denote a definite or decided 


$67. Go is used with adjectives 
ne for the worse. (Cf. go wrong 


change, usually but not always © 
and come right.) 
She went (*turned) pale at the news. 
The milk went (*turned) sour. 
The telephone has gone dead. 
The engine went dead. i 
His hair has gone (*turned) white. 
He’s going bald. 
The meat has gone bad. 
Fruit quickly goes rotten in 


He went mad (insane). Р 
Her cheeks went (turned) а very pretty pink. 


hot weather. 


Go is used with prepositional phrases. 


He went off his head. 

He went to sleep. (Cf. fell asleep.) | 

She went to pieces (i.e. lost her control of the game) in the 
second set (tennis). 


ith adjectives and their comparatives. 


$68. Turn is used w 
d (become) much colder. 


The weather has turne 1 
ng (becoming) red. 


The apples are turni DUM. 
This ink turns black when tt dries. 


The milk has turned sour. 
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Turn is used with nouns. The noun is used without the in- 
definite article and the construction usually indicates an ип 
expected or undesirable change or development. 


I hope you'll never turn Communist (become a Communist). 

Is it wise for a great general to turn politician? 

When her servant left to have a baby Mrs. Green had to turn 
cook (i.e. become the cook for the household). 


Turn is used with prepositional phrases. 
When it freezes water turns to ice. 
The snow soon turned to rain. 
The snow turned (in)to slush. 


$69. Wear is used with adjectives and their comparatives to 
indicate a change that results from use. 


Е h 
The stone steps have worn smooth (i.e. have become smoot 
through being trodden on). 
The material is wearing thin. 


Note also the phrase wear into holes. 


$70. Run is used with the adjectives dry, low, and short to denote 
a change to the condition specified. 


The well has run dry. 


The cows are running dry (i.e. not giving milk). 
Supplies are running short (low). 


§71. Fallis used with a 
use in this pattern is re. 
He fell ill (sick). 
It fell (became, grew) dark, 
When do the rates (taxes) fall due? 
The post of headmaster fell (became) vacant. 
He soon fell asleep. 


At the President's entry everyone fell (*became) silent. 
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„И, * ; s 
djectives (but not their comparatives). It 
stricted to: 


Fall is used with to and a noun or gerund to denote the begin- 
ning of an activity or state. This is a literary use and the verb 
begin is more usual in ordinary style. The use of the preposition 
on, weakened to a-, is archaic. А 

He fell to speculating (i.e. began to speculate) on the probable 
reasons for her refusal to marry him. 


She fell a-sobbing. 
Fall is used with a few prepositional phrases: fall out of 


favour, fall behind the times, fall to pieces, 
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Dept. of Extension 9 
SERVICE. —. Аў 
ج‎ i ay 
CALCUTTA 2 
ageetives, Nouns, and Pronouns 


$ 72. Patterns for adjectives and (pro)nouns are not here set out 
in tables in the way used for verb patterns. An attempt is made 
to present in a systematic manner a good deal of information d 
the various ways in which adjectives and (pro)nouns are used an 
on some of the minor patterns into which they enter. 


Definitions 

$73. The term noun, as used in the sections that follow, оа 
covers the verbal noun, ог gerund. The term ADJECTIVE is restricte 
to those noun modifiers that are used both attributively and pre- 
‘dicatively (see § 74), generally subject to comparison (larger, 
largest), and to modification by adverbs of degree (very good, P 
heavy). Other parts of speech (such as nouns, participles, gerun 3 
adverbs), various phrases (e.g. prepositional and infinitive p 
and clauses, when used to modify nouns, are treated under 
term ADJECTIVE EQUIVALENT, See §§ 87-94. do 

he term DETERMINATIVE is used for those adjectives that 


Dot describe, They point out or indicate individual persons, 
objects, Concepts, etc, See $ 86. 


Descriptive Adjectives 
$74. Descriptive adjectives are used both attributively and рге- 
dicatively. When a 


i n adjective is used attributively, it is рсе 
with the (pro)noun it qualifies: а large box, red hair, tall boys, 
green ones. In a few cases the adjective may follow the noun: il 
Princess Royal. When an adjective is used predicatively, it is изе 
in the predicate eith 


er to refer to the subject (as in: The boy is eu 
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His hair is red) or to the object (as in: We painted the door green. 
What made him angry? Leave him alone. They found the prisoner 
guilty). 

The majority of descriptive adjectives are used both attribu- 
tively and predicatively. A small number (e.g. afraid, asleep, awake, 
well) are used only predicatively. Some of these are also used as 
adverbs. Some adjectives in -en (denoting the material of which 
an object is made) are used only attributively. See § 88 b. 


Determinatives 


$75. The determinatives are usually given under the terms 
definite and indefinite articles, demonstrative adjectives, adjectives 
of indefinite number and quantity, etc. As these terms are not 
important in considering questions of word order, they are not 
used in the tables below. Many of the determinatives are also 
used as pronouns. The term determinative is to be taken as cover- 
ing both the adjectival and the pronominal uses of these words. 
E.g. This pen is mine (Adjectival use). 7) ‘his is my pen(Pronominal 
use). 

The most common are, in alphabetical order: a(n), all, another, 
any, both, certain, each, enough, every, few, half, last, least, less, 
little, many, more, most, much, next, no, other, (my, his, etc.) own, 
plenty, same, several, some, such, that (those), the, this (these), whole. 

"То these must be added the numerals, cardinal and ordinal, 


and the possessives. 
NOUN PATTERNS 


un patterns set out below illustrate the ways in 


§ 76. The four no 
ed other than by determinatives, 


which a noun may be modifi 

adjectives, and adjective equivalents. 

NP г Noun xto-infinitive (e.g. in his anxiety to help). 

NP 2 Nounx prep. X (pro)noun (e.g. her anxiety for news). 

NP 3 Noun x that-clause (e.g. the fact that you speak French well). 

NP 4 Noun x prep. x conjunctive x phrase or clause (e.g. his 
knowledge of how to do it; his knowledge of how Green had 


done it). 
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NOUN PATTERN 1 
Noun x to-infinitive 

§77 a. A to-infinitive may be used as an adjunct to a noun. The 
noun is often one that is identical with, or is connected with, а 
verb that can be used with a fo-infinitive. Examples: 

1. Another attempt to climb the mountain will be made next year- 
(Cf. They will attempt to climb the mountain again next year-) 

2. The Prime Minister’s decision to resign was welcomed by the 
Opposition. (Cf. The Prime Minister decided to resign.) 

3. Anne’s desire to please her mother-in-law was clear to all of 45° 
(Cf. Anne clearly desired to please her mother-in-law.) Я P 
4« She expressed a wish to earn her own living. (Cf. She wished 
earn her own living.) А К: 

5. The managing director announced his intention to retire. (Ct. 
He said that he intended to retire.) ; ly 

6. You have not kept your promise to write to me more frequently: 
(Cf. You promised to write to me more frequently.) You 

7. You have no need to worry. (Cf. You need not worry. 
don’t need to worry.) - 

8. An agreement to differ is better than a noisy quarrel. (Cf. Ne 
agreed to differ.) d p 
9. His refusal to help was a disappointment. (Cf. He refuse 
help.) 


Io. Your parents will not like your plan to live abroad. (Cf. Do 
you plan to live abroad ?) 


$ 77 b. The noun is often one that has a corresponding adjectiv? 
that is used with a to-infinitive. See $82, AP т. Examples: . 2 

T. T anxiety to go was obvious. (Cf. He was obviously алло! 
to go. 

2. She was dying with curiosity to know where we had been. (Cf. 
Was very curious to know where . . .) as 
3. He was filled with ambition to become famous, (Cf. He W 
ambitious to become famous. ble 
4. I feel doubtful about his ability to do the work. (Cf. Is he @ 

to do the work, I wonder ?) 
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8 77 c. The to-infinitive is used as an adjunct to other nouns that 
are unconnected with verbs or adjectives that are used with a to- 
infinitive. It is also used with pronouns. The infinitive may in 
some cases be looked upon as the equivalent of a relative clause. It 
is often passive in meaning. Note the use of the infinitive with 
ordinals and superlatives (and with next and last). In such cases 


the noun may be understood. Examples: 


1. He has a large family to support (= that he must sup- 


port). 
2. Is this the way to do it (= in which it should be done)? 
3. This is the best book on the subject to appear (= that has ap- 
peared) this year. 
4. The Government has announced new measures to deal with 


(= that are designed to deal with) inflation. 
5. We have no garden to speak of (= that is worth speaking 


of). 
6. There are many difficulties to overcome (= to be overcome, 


that will have to be overcome). 
7. He is not a man to trifle with (= to be trifled with, who can 


be trifled with). 
8. You have given me much to think about (= to be thought 
about, that I shall think about). 
. It's time to start (= time we, you, they, etc., started). 
то. The next man to come (= who came) was Grey. 
тт. He was the first (man) to arrive (= that arrived) and the last 


to leave (= that left). 
12. This is the fifth case 


in the town this year. 
13. There are still fifty runs to make (= to be made) and only 


of smallpox to occur (= that has occurred) 


one wicket to fall. 
14. ‘A maid whom there were none to praise, and very few to love.’ 
(Wordsworth). 
jon (= cause) to feel alarmed. 


15. You have no occast 
unity to come and see me,... 


16. If you ever have an opportu 
to bell the cat. 


17. Рт not going to be the one 
7 going 
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$77 d. The for x (pro)noun x to-infinitive construction also occurs 
after nouns. It is needed when the infinitive has its own subject. 
{ Your plan to start early is praiseworthy. 

`l Your plan for me to start early does not appeal to me. 

Examples: 

1. There are several letters for the manager to sign. 

2. Here is a new book for you to read. 

3. Is there any need for you to hurry? 

4. m in no hurry for him to start work. 

5. He gave orders for the visitors to be shown in. 

6. The decree for the army to mobilize may be issued any day now. 

7- It is time for the children to go to school. 

8. Your plan for Mr. Brown to succeed Mr. Green seems excellent. 

9. I will post the books in plenty of time for them to reach you 
before you sail for South America. 


10. There may be an opportunity for you to see the manager this 
afternoon. 
NOTES 


Compare the examples in Table No. 53 (§ 33 g) in which the 


for X (pro)noun x to-infinitive construction is the subjectof the sentence 
after preparatory it. 


Tt is an outrage for them to behave in that way. (Le. For them to 
behave in that way is an outrage.) 


"The construction can often be replaced by a that-clause. (See § 79 below.) 
5. Hi € gave orders that the visitors should be shown in. Р 
7. It is time the children went to school. (That is omitted after time.) 


NOUN PATTERN 2 
Noun x Preposition x (pro)noun 


§ 78. Many nouns are used with prepositions in a way that corre” 
sponds to the use of verbs and adjectives with prepositions. The 
noun and preposition should be learnt as a unit. 


Cf | Dr. Brown Specializes in chest diseases. 
Dr. Brown is а 


Specialist in chest diseases. 
Ct. | We were anxious for news of your safe arrival. 


Our anxiety for news of your safe arrival is deep. 
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The preposition x (pro)noun in this pattern should be distin- 
guished from the prepositional phrases used adjectivally to modify 
(pro)nouns. This is a variable element. E.g. the girl with blue eyes; 
the girl in the corner; the girl by the window; a walk by the р: 
а walk in the moonlight. See § 93- : 

In NP 2 it is the noun and preposition that form the unit: a 
specialist in (chest diseases, lung surgery, etc.); the reason for (is 
absence, her late arrival, etc.); an attempt at (composition, etc.); 
time for (breakfast, etc.); dissatisfaction with (something). АА 

The examples below illustrate this pattern. When there is 
a corresponding verb or adjective, examples are given for 
comparison. 

1. There is no need for anxiety. (Cf. You need not be anxious.) 

2. Have you any use for this? (Cf. Can you use this?) 

3. He expressed dissatisfaction with my work. (Cf. He was dis- 
satisfied with my work.) 

4. Harry takes (a) great 


Harry delights in teasing . - -) 
5. There has been an attempt on the President's life. (Cf. to 


attempt somebody’s life. This is not much used.) 

6. This «vas his first attempt at English composition. (Cf. to 
attempt impossibilities.) 

7. She has no idea of the value of money. 

8. What's the reason for his absence? 

9. We had a useful discussion on the question of how to raise money 
for the new playing fields. (Cf. We discussed the question of . . .) 

то. They have decided to hold an inquiry into the question. (СЕ. 


to inquire into а question.) 
ix. Have they made any inquiries after me? (Cf. to inquire after 


someone.) 
12. There was a quarrel about the division of the stolen goods. 


(Cf. 'The thieves quarrelled about the division . . .) 
13. We must make allowances for his youth and inexperience. 
(Cf. We must allow юг...) < 
14. She feels an aversion to 
be averse to marrying him.) 


delight in teasing his little sister. (Cf. 


the man. (Cf. She would probably 
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15. I have not the least interest in his plans. (Cf. I am not at all 
interested in his plans.) 


B B c) he 
16. In conformity with your instructions . . . (Cf. to conform wit 


an order.) NOTES 


The preposition used with a noun is not always used with Ше сөн 
sponding verb. Thus, in example 9, the noun discussion is изе NM 
(occasionally of, about), but the verb discuss is used in VP I, reu Sabi 
а preposition. It is important to learn the patterns of both пора ripe Ба 
Failure to do so may result in such errors as A We y imet oe dus 
question for over an hour’ instead of the correct We discuissec tl SERE 
tion for over an hour’. The words discussion and discuss are know: Bede 
when the learner is familiar with the patterns: a discussion (with Y и 9 
between X and Y) on (about) a problem; to discuss a problem with s З 
body. RFA a 

Note that different prepositions may be needed in different uc 
an attempt on (against) somebody's life; an attempt at. English compon owe 
The preposition may also vary with the meaning of the noun it aN aE 
to have a concern (= interest) in a business; to feel concern (= anxiety, 
something (or for somebody's health). 1 € 

Eois di ieee has yos familiar with the various XUL EN 
of noun and preposition by hearing and seeing them repeatedly in ТОБЫ 
contexts, choice of the right preposition will be simple. When in atone 
the learner should refer to a dictionary that indicates the preposition 
with the noun entries, preferably with examples, 


infinitive, see 
For examples of nouns followed by for X (pro)noun x to-infinitive, 
$774. 


NOUN PATTERN 3 
Noun x that-clause 
$79. Compare these two sentences: 


The news of her son’s death was a 


great shock to her. 2 
The news that her son had been killed was a great shock to her- 


In the second sentence the that- 
being in apposition to the noun л 
Compare this Sentence: 


The news that you brought was a great shock to her. 


: t 
Here the clause is a relative clause, The relative prn d 
may be omitted (The news you brought her ...). Or the rela 
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clause may be looked upon as 
ews, 


which may be used instead of that. The conjunction that in 
‘The news that her son had been killed’ cannot be omitted. 

Prepositions used with nouns as in NP 2 cannot govern a that- 
clause. Occasionally the preposition is used with preparatory й 
before the that-clause. Compare these two sentences: 


There can be no doubt about his being the best man for the 


position. 
There can be no 
position. 


doubt (about it) that he is the best man for the 


ry it is not very common in this pattern. 
llustrate the use of nouns in this pattern. 
raphrases are given in parentheses. 


The use of preparato 
The examples below i 
Alternative constructions ог ра 
т. The thought that she would be separated (the thought of being 
separated) from her husband during his long and dangerous journey 


saddened Mrs. Brown. 
2. The fact that her hus 
a life assurance policy for {10,000 w4 
3. He expressed a hope that you wo 
for your quick recovery). 
4. There can be no dou 


intelligent. 5 
here is little probability that they will succeed (little 


5. I think t 1 ) 
probability of their succeeding) in the attempt. 
6. Is there any evidence that the accused men were (any evidence 


of the accused men being) # the vi. 


band had (the fact of her husband having) 
s a consolation to Mrs. Brown. 
uld soon be well again (a hope 


bt that he is (no doubt of his being) 


[lage (on) the day the crime was 


committed? nthe 

7. Is there any likelihood (possibility) that the Government will 
be (any likelihood, possibility, of the Government being) defeated? 

8. Rumours that an outbreak of rioting was likely (rumours of 
probable rioting) caused a panic among the shopkeepers. 

g. Is there any certainty that they will carry out (any certainty 
of their carrying out) their undertakings? — 

то. There were unmistakable proofs that Jimmy had been eating 
(proofs of Jimmy’s having eaten) jam. 
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NOTES 


ers into numerous compound conjunctions La 
te (view) of the fact that; on condition that; on the supposition that; on 
ground(s) that; on the understanding that; with the exception that. ае 
Note the pattern set out in Table No. 52 (§ 33 £). In this ры ER 
that-clause is not in apposition to the noun. It is the subject of the 
tence after preparatory it. n ity. 
It is a pity (that) you can't come. (L.e. That you can’t come is a gia 
In some of the alternatives given with the examples above, the Pe tris 
tion is followed by a possessive and a gerund. E.g. No. 5:little proba: 
of their succeedin; 3 No. 10: proofs of Fimmy’s having eaten. and 
The possessive and gerund are often replaced by a (pronóune E. 
present participle, especially in colloquial style and usually when t nd 
of the possessive is awkward, as in Nos. 6 and 7. Such CON. 
‘the accused men's being in the village’ and ‘the Government's E 
defeated’ are considered pedantic by many people. In No. 10, Jim 
having eaten’ would probably be ‘Jimmy having eaten’ in colloquial sty 


This noun pattern ent 


NOUN PA TTERN 4 
Noun (x preposition) x Conjunctive x Phrase or Clause 
§ 80. Compare these sentences: 


Few people know how to do it. 


Few people know how it should be done. 


The knowledge of how to do it was not very common. 
The knowled; 


ісе of how it should be done was not common. 


t S often replaced by as to, or occasionally bY 
concerning. The preposition is usually omitted after the noun 
question and before a dependent question introduced by whether 

For some of th alternative constructions 
or paraphrases are given in parentheses, Note that although the 
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preposition may be omitted before a dependent question or clause, 
it is not omitted before a noun. 


1. You can have no idea (of) how anxious we have been (no idea 


of the anxiety we have suffered). 
2. I have no idea why she left (no idea of her reasons for leaving) 


so suddenly. 
3. I have no information about (as to, concerning) where she has 


gone, what she is doing, or when she is likely to be back. 


4. I have not the least interest in what you propose to do. 
iderable doubt about (as to) whether he should 


5. He was in const 
accept the post (in doubt about the advisability of accepting the 


post). 
5 I'm in doubt (about, as to) whether I should go or not. 

7. I’m in doubt (about, as to) whether to go or not. 

8. There has been no news about when the lecturer will arrive (no 
news about the date of the lecturer’s arrival). 

9. So far we have had no news as to which route the expedition 


has taken (no news about the route taken by the expedition). 


1o. Take care how you cross these busy streets. (Cf. Take care of 


yourself.) 

тт. His account of h 
vell was quite dramatic. 

12. Can you give me any 
mittee vill meet? 

13. The problem of 
way baffled the workmen. 

14. The question (of) whether to go to Wales or to Scotland for the 


holidays is still being discussed. 
ider the question whether we can afford such 


15. We must consider 


huge sums for armaments. н 
16. I sometimes ask myself the question whether it was worth the 


ow he rescued the cat from the bottom of the 
information about (as to) when the com- 


how to get the grand piano through the door- 


effort. 
jon sometimes comes to my mind whether it was 


17. The question 4 
worth the effort. (or) The question whether it was worth it some- 


times comes to my mind. 
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NOTES 
Instead of a dependent question the direct question may be p 
16. I sometimes ask myself the question, *Was it worth the effort? 4m 
17. The question sometimes comes to my mind, ‘Was it worth the effort? 


5 T : Ji 
Note the alternative positions of the dependent question in Nos. 16 
and 17. 


ADJECTIVE PATTERNS 
§ 81. The adjective 
the noun patterns. 


AP r Adjective x to 


patterns set out below correspond closely to 


-infinitive (e.g. anxious to go) 

4P2 Adjective x prep. X(pro)noun (e.g. anxious for news) 

AP 3 Adjective (X prep.) x Clause (e.g. glad that you succeeded ; 
anxious about how they got on) 


The patterns are subdivided. 


ADJECTIVE PA TTERN 1 


Ty was cruel to refuse’ 
‹ 
Mary’s refusal was cruel.’ 


he pattern for statements of this sort may be set out in this 
way: 


(pro)noun x verb x adjective x to 
The verb is usually be, though s 
used. Sentences i, 


n this pattern may 
Patterns. In these the ad 


Belts placed i ljective is g 
P'aced near the beginn; 
Table No. 5o, VP 22) DL NOU 


-infinitive, etc. (AP r4) 


eem and appear may also be 
be recomposed in two other 
iven greater prominence by 
f the sentence, (See § 33 d, 
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^ In the exclamatory type with kow, it is (it was, etc.) may be 
inserted but is usually omitted. 
How unwise (it was) of you to accept kis offer! 
How unwise of you (it was) to go there alone! 
The examples below illustrate adjectives used in all three pat- 
| terns. 
т. You are very kind to say so. 
It's hind of you to say so. 
How kind of you to say so! 
2. She was stupid to make such a mistake. 
It was stupid of her to make such a mistake. 
How stupid (it was) of her to make such a mistake! 
3. Mr. White was foolish to agree to the proposal. 
It was stupid of Mr. White to agree to the proposal. 
How stupid of Mr. White to agree to the proposal! 
4. Mr. Green vas unwise to lend money to Mr. Black. 
Tt was unwise of Mr. Green to lend money to Mr. Black. 
How unwise of Mr. Green to lend money to Mr. Black! 
5. Mary was naughty to pull the kitten’s tail. 
Tt was naughty of Mary to pull the kitten’s tail. 
How naughty of Mary to pull the kitten’s tail! 
6. The boys were clever to see the solution of the problem so quickly. 
It was clever of the boys to see... 
How clever of the boys to see. . . 
7. You were wrong to contradict the professor. 
It was wrong of you to contradict the professor. 
How wrong of you to contradict the professor! 


The exclamatory patterns are much commoner in colloquial 


style. Here are further examples. 
8. It was careless of you to leave your umbrella in the train. 
9. How ill-natured of her to say such things about you! 
то. Wasn't it polite of Harry to offer his seat in the crowded bus 


to that old woman! 
тт, How considerate it was of Miss Brown not to worry you when 


you had so many things to do! 
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12. How impudent of 
to the party! 


13. How brave 
cat! 


14. It was good of Mrs. White to offer to help. 
15. It’s wicked of them to say such things. 


Note that the situation may make it unnecessary to use the 
to-infinitive. In such cases that may replace it, 


Mr. X: ‘I’ve left my umbrella in the train? 
Mrs. X: ‘Tha 


t was very careless of you.’ 
The followin, 


g adjectives are used in these patterns: absurd, bold, 
brave, careful, careless, civil, clever, 


(in)considerate, courageous, 
cruel, decent, foolish, good, (un)grateful, honest, ill natured, im- 
pudent, (un)kind, naughty, nice, (im)polite, rash, right, rude, saucy, 
silly, spiteful, stupid, thoughtful, thoughtless, wicked, (un)wise, wrong. 
§ 82 b. In the exam (AP 1B)the to-infinitive expresses 
€ finite verb. In the sentence ‘We 


them to suppose that they would be invited 


of you to go into the burning building to save the 


(be sad), which ar infinitive. (See $ 36¢ 
Table No, 66, VP 2 5С.) 

I. We were Sorry not to see you at the meeting, 
. Everybody 


Was anxious to know what had happened. 
. The childre 


o 


* They were all wild (mad) 
bours’ children, 


No one could be happier to learn of your success than I am. 
t participles such 


as amazed, delighted, Pleased, gratified, 
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to own bicycles like those of the neigh — 
To, 
Раз! 


grizved, disappointed, shocked, surprised, horrified, thrilled, excited 
(all expressing emotion) are also used in this pattern. 


тт. We were delighted to hear of your success. 
12. We were grieved to learn of your husband’s death. 

13. Your father will be pleased to see you after your long absence. 
14. She was thrilled to learn that she had won a prize. 

15. He was mortified to learn that he had not been elected. 

16. She is disappointed to know that you won 


her birthday party. 


"t be able to come to 


NOTES 


The verbs of which the past participles are used in examples 11 to 16 
can all be used in VP 1 with preparatory it. 
It amazed (delighted, grieved, etc.) me (him, them, еги.) to hear (learn, 


etc.) that... $ 

The differences between the use of the adjectives glad, sorry, etc., with 

a to-infinitive and with a that-clause (see $ 84 а) are worth noting. 
I’m glad to come. (I come gladly.) 
I shall be glad to come. (I shall come gladly.) 
I was glad to come. (I came gladly.) 

I'm glad (that) I came. (I came here and I am glad now.) 
I was glad (that) I came. (I came and I was glad then.) 

In the infinitive construction th 
that-clause construction puts more € 
nitive has its own subject, different from 
o)noun x to-infinitive construc- 
d past participles illustrated in 


e adverbial element is prominent. The 
mphasis on the time element. 


§ 82 c. When the infi 
that of the main verb, the for x (pr 
tion is used with the adjectives an 


the last section. 
ious for him to receive a good education. 


т. Harry’s parents are ап. 4 
2. Mr. and Mrs. Green are not keen for their only daughter to 


marry a poor school teacher. 1 - 
3. I should be sorry for you to think I don’t value your advice. 


4. Рт quite willing for your brother to come with you. 

5. Everyone is anxious for you to accept the position. 

6. The children were impatient for the bus to start. 

7. Anne was eager for her parents to meet, the young man who had 


asked her to marry him. 
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NOTES 
These sentences can be recomposed with a that- 
clauses often require should. A 
1. Harry’s parents are anxious that he should receive a good education. 
3. I should be sorry if you should think I don’t value your advice. 
5. Everyone is anxious that you should accept the position. 
The for x (pro)noun x to-in 


or if-clause. Such 


ow 
Subject | Verb Predicative | 
For him to live оп his small 
Pension was | hard. 
Everyone is anxious for you to accept the 
| offer, 


$82 d. Other combinations of an adjective and a to-infinitive 
(AP rC) are illus 


I. You 


= will certainly be) wet. 
is unfit to work (= unfit for work). 
T fit for living in)? 
6. Heis slow to sympathize (= slow in sympathizing) with others. 
7- He was prompt to act 


от (= prompt in acting). 
8. Was he willing to listen (= ready to listen willingly) to your 
arguments? 
9. He was 


quick to realize (= quickly realized) his advantage. 
Io. Our team is bound to win (= will win without a doubt). 
її. Which team is likely to win (= will probably win)? 

12. You w, 


hurt), ere lucky to escape being hurt (= lucky in not being 


13. Т am unable to 80 (= cannot 
Д = Eo) today. ; 
hi У 2 oe 15 fortunate to have (= fortunate in having) such a kind 
usband, 


тас 


15. Who was the first (second, next, last) to arrive (= Who 
arrived first, second, next, last)? 

16. Cast iron is apt to break (= has a tendency to break). 

17. We are liable to be (= run the risk of being) overheard here. 


§ 82e. The to-infinitive can be used with almost any adjective or 
participle that is modified by the adverbs too or enough or that is 
used between so and as. 

1. Will you be kind enough to help me with this heavy box? 

2. Will you be so kind as to lend me your pen? 

3. This book is too large to go in my pocket. 

4. This book is small enough to go in my pocket. 

5. I’ve been too busy to write. 

6. They were too tired to go any farther. 

7. We were near enough to see everything. 

8. We were too far away to see anything. 

9. You are old enough to know better. 

10, The child is too young to go to school. 


$82f. The for x (pro)noun x to-infinitive construction is used 
after ап adjective modified by /oo or enough when the action 
indicated by the infinitive is not (to be) performed by the subject 


of the main verb. 
1. The box is too heavy for you to lift. 
2. They were standing near enough for us to overhear their con- 
versation. 
3. This town is far too wicked fo 
You to live alone in. 
4. He was then a tiny 


that I should mention his name. ‹ 
In the last example preparatory it occurs after for. The con- 


Struction may be recomposed : for any mention of his name by me 
to be desirable. 

$82 ө. The sentence ‘Copies of this book are not easily found" 
may be recomposed: *Copies of this book are not easy to find." 
It is also possible to say: ‘It is not easy to find copies of this book." 


r a young and innocent girl like 


boy; now he is too big for it to be desirable 
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In this last sentence Preparatory 27 is used for the infinitive phr a 
to find copies of this book. This construction is VP 22B, as set ou! 
in Table No. 5°, $ 33 d. 5 1 Р: 
In the examples that follow, the to-infinitives (and in some Cas 
the to-infinitives x Preposition) are adjuncts that define the applica- 
tion of the adjectives. Cf, $ 95 b. 
1. This room is difficult to heat. (It is difficult to heat this room.) 
2. The paths were easy to find. (It was easy to find the paths.) 
3. Has he been easy to get along with? (Has it been easy to ge 
along with him ?) Е 
4. The story of their sufferings was Painful to listen to. (It was 
painful to listen to the Story of their sufferings.) 
5. Such extreme 


poverty must be hard to bear. (It must be hard 
to bear such extreme poverty.) 


6. She says her husband is hard to please, (She says it is hard to 
please her husband.) 


7: The river is dangerous to bathe in, (It is dangerous to bathe 
in the river.) 

8. Your question is 
answer your question.) 


IO. This nut is hard to crack. This is a hard nut to crack, (It 18 
hard to crack this nut.) 

Ir. This room is Pleasant to work in. This is a pleasant room to 
work in. (It is Pleasant to work in this room.) 

12. That question is hard to answer. That is а hard question 10 
answer. (It is hard at question.) 


NOTE 


entheses with preparatory it serve to show when 


The alternatives in par 
a to-preposition can be used to define the application of an adjective. 


aes No. 8 may be paraphrased: ‘Your question is impossible in 
Hs pect of finding an answer.’ The statement ^ "Your football team is 
ES possible to win' is not English. (Try converting it! 4 ‘Tt is impossible 
in your team.) Either ‘Your team cannot win’ or ‘It is impossible for 

eeu edm to win’ is required. The statement "Your team is likely (certain) 
win’ is correct English. It can be converted to: ‘It is likely (certain) that 


Your team will win.’ 


ADJECTIVE PA TTERN 2 
Adjective X Preposition X (Pro)noun, etc. 


$83 а. When adjectives are used predicatively they are often 
used in the pattern shown above. The preposition may govern а 
(pro)noun, gerund, or noun clause introduced by what. (For other 
kinds of clauses, see $ 84 below.) Many past participles are used 
in this pattern. It is necessary to memorize the adjective (or past 
Participle) and the preposition together. 

An adjective may be used with one of more prepositions: angry 
at something, angry with someone; thankful to somebody for 
Something; responsible to someone for something; anxious for 


News, anxious about one’s future. 
Many adjectives are used in more than one pattern. Anxious is 
used in AP r (anxious to know) and also in AP 2 (anxious for news, 
les such as amazed and 


anxious about his health). Past particip. 5 
in API (amazed, delighted, to learn 


delighted (see § 82b) are used ‹ 
that.. .) and also in AP 2 (amazed, delighted, at the news). 
d with adjectives are best learnt by 


e use ct Ге рс l 
and writing. When information 


he prepositions to b 
peech 


о 8 3 a 
$ bservation of their use in $ nd | 
is needed for composition, 4 good dictionary should be consulted. 


‚ The examples below illustrate various adjectives and past par- 
ticiples used in this pattern with a variety of prepositional objects. 

I. Are you afraid of the dog (of being bitten by the dog, of what 
People will think if you run away from the dog)? 
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2. Aren’t you ashamed of your behaviour (of having behaved so 
badly, of what you did)? 

26 чу doctors say А milk is good for you (good for your health). 

4. The doctor told me that smoking is bad for me (bad for my 
health). 

5. Im quite ignorant of their plans (of what they intend to do). 

6. He was angry with her for having broken her promise. 

7- The supply is not adequate to the demand, 

8. Be more accurate in your work. 

9. Inaccuracy is productive of error, 

то. He was not aware of having done wrong, 
$83 b. Many of the adj 
to a transitive verb used i 
verb. The use of the ad; 


1. You are Sorgetful of the fact that , 
that...) : 


E I am ignorant of (preferable: I do not know) what they intend 
to do, 


. . (Preferable: You forget 


3. Inaccuracy is productive of (preferable: produces) error. 
4. Your work is deserving of (preferable: deserves) praise. 


5- Do not be envious of (preferable: envy) your neighbours. 


er combinations of adjective and preposition 


| by a verbal Construction, 
ue is desirous of obtaining (preferable: desires, wishes, 10 
obtain) a good situation i 


n the civil ice, 
PATI oaa n civil service. 


À endent the earnings 
of his children, ep upon (or depends on) the 

$ 83 c. The for X (pro)noun x to-infinitive construction is used 
after adjectiy, 


es, including adjectives that are not otherwise used 
- The constructi 


tion is equivalent to a that- or if-clause. 
I am anxious Jor you and my sister to become acquainted 
(= anxious that you and my sister should become acquainted). ; 
1 shall be delighted for sour sister d come, too (= delighted if 
Your sister will come, too), Y 
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This pattern should not be confused with the pattern in which 


the for x (pro)noun x to-infinitive construction is used after intro- 


ductory it, as in: 
It’s impossible for anyone to be angry with her. 


(See Table No. 53, $ 33 £) 


ADJECTIVE PATTERN 3 


Adjective (X preposition) x Clause or Phrase 
$84 a. The preposition used after an adjective and with a (pro)- 
noun, gerund, or what-clause is always omitted before a that- 
Clause, It is very frequently omitted before clauses and infinitive 
phrases introduced by a conjunctive. Compare: 
(i) She was not aware of the facts. 
(ii) She was not aware that her husband earned {то a week. 
(iii) She was not aware (of) how much her husband earned. 
In (i) of is essential; in (ii) of cannot be used; in (iii) of may be 
used but is often omitted. 
Similarly in: 
(i) Be careful about it. А 
(ii) Be careful (that) you don't drop it. 
(iii) Be careful how you hold it. 
Compare the similar omission of the preposition after certain 
verbs that are normally used with a preposition. 
She doesn't care for that man. (VP 24A) 
She doesn't care who marries him. (VP 24B) 
He boasted of his success- (VP 244) | 
He boasted of having won the first prize. (VP 244) 
He boasted that he had won the first prize. (VP 24B) 
§ 84 b. Adjectives and past participles that denote perceptions, 
ith that-clauses. 


emotion, and desire are used wi 
I. Are you aware that you are sitting on my hat? 
ident) (that) he's honest? 


2. Are you sure (certain, confide’ 
3. She is glad (delighted, surprised) (that) you are not going 


abroad. 
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4. Гт sorry (that) you can’t come. 
5. They were disappointed that you were unable to come. 
6. I’m afraid I don’t know. 


7- We were all anxious that you should return. 


NOTES 
. After q 


6 afraid the that is almost always omitted. When afraid is used 
in this pattern, it may indicate regret or apology as well as fear. 
I'm afraid (1 regret) I shall have to leave now. 
When afraid is used to indicate fear, AP r and AP 2 are also used. 
He is afraid he may fail. (AP 3) 
The boy was afraid to go to bed in the dark. (AP 1) 
Are you afraid of the dog? (AP. 2) 
7. When anxious is used with a that-clause, or with for, it indicates 
desire, not mental unease, 


We were all anxious that you should return. 11 
We were all anxious for your return (for you to return). (I.e. We a 
wanted you to return.) 


$84 c. For the difference between the use of a to-infinitive and a 
that-clause after adjectives indicating emotions (e.g. I was glad 
10 come and I was glad I came), see $ 82 b, Notes. 


A that-clause is, of course, needed when there are different 


Subjects, 
Im glad (that) you came. 
$84 d. This 


Pattern must not be Confused with the pattern illus- 


: ` 52 ($ 33 f), in which th that-clause is the 
Subject of the Senten ee diu. 78 v = ; 


weather was so wet. (Т.е. That the 
Weather was so Wet was unfortunate.) 


aving wet weather for the holidays. 


most cases, omitted. 
where this ought to be put, 
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2. They were uncertain whether they ought to start (whether to 
Start or not). à 

3. He is doubtful (about) whether he can afford it. 

4. Is your father aware (of) how you've been behaving during his 
absence? 

5. We felt curious (as to) how he would receive the suggestion. 

6. I am ignorant (of) whom I have the honour to address. 

7. Im not sure why he wants it. 

8. We were worried about where you had got to. 

9. Be careful how you cross the street. 

10. He’s very fussy (about) how his meals are cooked. 

11. I'm not quite sure how to do it (how it is done). 

NOTES 

sed after an adjective instead of about. 


avoided. 
of the preposition in these examples 


1 5. As to or concerning may be u: 
t is seldom necessary and is better 
7. Compare the use and omission 
With sure, 
i m not quite sure of that. F 
I'm not quite sure whether he’s still here. 
§ 85. The examples below illustrate the use of the adjectives glad, 


Sorry, sure, anxious, and careful in the three patterns. 


AP ІВ I shall be glad to have your help. 
AP2 I shall be glad of your help. 


AP 3 I'm glad (that) you can help me. ion 
AP rB I’m sorry to hear (that) your brother failed in his exams. 


AP2 I’m sorry about your brother's failure in his exams. 


E 2 Im sorry for your brother. 
AP 3 I’m sorry (that) your brother 
(2 г He’s sure to come. 


failed in his exams. 


Арг Are you sure about (or of) that? 
4P3 I’m not sure (about) where this ought to go. 
‘ous to start early. 


AP rB Harry is anxious 10 St 
AP 1B We're anxious for Harry t? start early. — 
4P2 They will be anxious for news of your arrival. 
АРг They're anxious about their daughter's health. 
t he should come. 
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AP3 Im anxious tha 


AP2 Ве careful with that vase. 


[ae I Ве careful not to let that vase fall. 
AP 3 Ве careful (that) you don’t drop that vase. 


DETERMINATIVES 
§ 86 a. Information on the meanings of the determinatives (see 
§ 75) can be obtained from dictionaries. The sections that follow 


are concerned chiefly with word order. Patterns and Tables are 
used for this, 


Determinatives are used with nouns, 
Proper Nouns (e.g. London, 
boy), Material Nouns (e.g. 
truth, beauty, goodness), 
Although these terms a: 


for the purpose of settin 


Nouns are classified as 
John), Common Nouns (e.g. town, 
wood, bread), Abstract Nouns (e.g: 
and Collective Nouns (e.g. crowd, flock): 
Te sometimes useful, they are not needed 
Б out the ways in which the determinatives 
are used with nouns, For this Purpose it is sufficient to place 
nouns in two main classes, nouns that denote what can be counted 
(things such as books, pens, apples) and nouns that denote what 
cannot be counted (e.g. bread, traffic, nonsense, knowledge). These 
two classes may be called countables and uncountables. i 
here are many nouns that belong to both classes. Time is а 


countable noun when it means ‘occasion’. How many times have 
you been absent this term? 


ў It сап Бе an uncountable noun. How 
much time did you Spend on your homework? These differences are 
dictionary questions, not grammar questions. In The Advanced 

“rent English indications are given with 
5 (by means of the symbols C and U) to show which 
nouns, and which meanings of nouns, are used as countables and 
uncountables, ў 


There is a tendency for much and many, when not modified by 
how or too, to occur in negative and interrogative sentences and 
not normally in Purely affirmative sentences. In affirmative sen- 
tences such compound determinatives as a lot (of), а large number 
(quantity, amount) (of), and plenty (of) are preferred, 
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Table No. 70 


This table illustrates determinatives with countables. 


| — 


T 
some 


no 
several (more) 
a few 
two or three 
There are | many 1 
[many س ااا‎ 


We have | a lot 
ae more | books | in the next 
room 


plenty 


plenty of 
a lot of 
a large number of 


Table No. 71 


In this table the determinatives are used with of. The (pro)- 


Nouns are again countables. 


some 
several 

a few 

two or three 
many 
a lot 
lots 
plenty 


a few 


these 

those 

(more) of these small apples 
those red apples 
your best apples 


I should like 
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Table No. 72 


In this table the nouns are uncountables. 


some 
no (more) 
(not) much 
a great deal 


a good deal 
There is | a lot 


We have | lots 
plenty 
a lot of 

a large quantity of 
plenty of 

(not) enough 
EDU а | | аа а 090) 


теа 


more | bread | in the storeroom 


Table No. 73 
In this table the (pro)nouns are uncountables, 


some 
no i 
a little is 
І should li 
should like a eo deal | more of the brown flour 


t your white flour 


NOTES 


2 Y replaced by any in negative and interrogative sentences 
and in sentences indicati; 


Some is usuall 


ubt. The use of some in a question invites 
or expects the answer "ү, 


Aren't there some more books in the next room? 
Cf. Are there any 


4 more books in the next room? (The speaker is un- 
Certain of the answer, 


) 
Many may be modified by a good and a great. 


ез’. 
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Table No. 74 


This table illustrates the determinatives used pronominally of 
countables. 


None 

Both them 
Several these 
Two or three those 
Few 

whey of m were broken 
Many these 

À large number those 

A lot my (your, etc.) 
Lots John's 

All 


Table No. 75 
erminatives used pronominally of 


This table illustrates the det 
uncountables. 


All it 

Some this 

С || a 

Much 

A great deal this is fertile 
A good deal at 

Little “ n farm land 

A little mun 

A lot Mr. Green's 

Lots 


ded by how, not, 
Mi in these tables may be prece: 
end "A Tr ip i preceded by very and a few and all by not. 
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All, Both, and Each 


$86 b. Alland both precede Possessives and other determinatives. 
All precedes numerals. 


Both the girls are clever. Both these boys are stupid. Boll 
John's sisters play the piano. Is all this money yours? Are Ux 
these books yours? All the books are new. All Mr. Green's 
children go to school. All six boys passed the examination. 


‘All, both, and each are used pronominally with of. 


Alll of us want to go. Both of them came. The headmaster shook 
hands with each of the prizewinners. 


When all, both, and each 


are used in apposition, they have the 
same position in the senten 


ce as the Mid-Position Adverbs. They 
are placed before ordinary finites, after unstressed anomalous 


finites, and before Stressed anomalous finites. Compare Tables 
Nos. 82 and 83 ($ тоос, d). 


Table No. 76 


think so. 
want to ро. 

play well. 

made different suggestions. 


play well, 
absent, 
gone. 

be late. 
80 now. 
Made different suggestions. 
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^ The two examples below illustrate the pre-finite position with 
Stressed anomalous finites. 


I asked both of them to come and they both 'did come. 
I asked all of them to come and they all Idid come. 


b Compare ‘they both 'did come’ (stressed A.F.) and ‘they have 
oth come’ (unstressed A.F.). 
"ep may be an adverb (meaning ‘completely’ or *wholly?). It 
( to be distinguished from the pronoun all used in apposition 
as shown in the tables above). 

Your face is all covered with dust. ( 


adverb.) 
Their faces were all covered with dust. (This, too, is the 


adverb.) 
The soldiers were all covered with dust. (This might be the 
dire. But it might mean: All of them were covered with 
ust.) 
Each may be an adverb meaning ‘apiece’. 
He gave the boys а shilling each. 
Cf. He gave each of the boys a shilling. 


This can only be the 


VALENTS 


us parts of speech, and by 
uivalents. These are dealt 


ADJECTIVE EQUI 


JO . A noun may be modified by yario 
um ie and clauses, used as adjective €q 
below under the following headings: 
І. Nouns (as in: er garden). 
т Participles E^ orci (as Б the coming months, eating 
Apples), 
3- Adverbs (as in: the above statement). \ 
zm Possessives and group genitives (as in: John’s hat; а twenty 
nutes’ walk: that bad temper of yours). 
5. Prepositional Phrases (a8 in: the boy in the corner). 
Relative Clauses. 
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(1) Nouns as Modifiers 


В 8 ro nouns 
$ 88 a. Nouns are frequently used oe ba: he 251 
may or may not be joined by a hyphen. Wheti 7 Wer б 
be used or not, and how the stresses are ae Е М s 
usage. There аге numerous variations. The head o: ber. 
example, is а "head Imaster (two separate words), a нЕ ii 
(compound, hyphen), or a headmaster (one word, no Css M. 
all three cases, however, there are two even Eram hone. thea 
pounds with head are: "headache, "head'quarters, hea р a 29) 
lights, “head ‘winds (two words, winds blowing from t! 
Examples of nouns used attributiv 
cannon balls; a brick wall; the eveni 


kind of flower that is grown in garde 
in which flowers are 


se ing ‘out 
ich lunatic is an adjective meaning 
Tageously foolish?) NM. rinted 
hen the combination of noun and noun is written ais p (eg 
as one word (e.g. milkman, steamship), or with a hyp. 
bicycle-pump, steam 


5 ound: 
power), it may be considered as a comp 
Analysis of the Parts is unnecessary. 


§88 b. Some nouns have corre: 
silky). In s 


‘Ome contexts, there 


2 "p еп, 
sponding adjectives (as silk, silkė 
etween the use of а noun as 


Ed 
fore, it is important to disting 
à modifier and the use of the белое 
sponding adjective(s). This is often the case with nouns that de leg 
materials, Cf, wood and wooden. A wooden box and a wooden is a 
are objects made of wood. A wood fire (never 4 a wooden fire) ot 
fire on which wood is burnt. Wooden is used attributively but n 
(except occasionally in its figurative sense of ‘stolid’) predicatively 
We say a wooden box but nota This box is wooden, (In the predic 
we use made of wood. in -en 
Other nouns that denote materials have adjective forms in ^ 
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or -y. Suk. sii К 

Zol rs н Шу, silken; wool, woolly, woollen; stone, stony; gold, 
Nes ‘ac rassy, brazen; glass, glassy; lead, leaden. 

Ee at denote materials are regularly used as modifiers: 

AA d за stone wall; a gold watch; a brass bowl; wool prices; 
is E a lace collar; a glass roof; lead pipes. 

cii Et dE from these nouns are in some but not 

E ud Be attributively to denote the material of which objects 
Often d wooden box; woollen stockings; leaden roofs. 

owever, such derivatives in -en and -y are used with 


diff К 
mam meanings, usually figurative: the Golden Age; a golden 
unity; leaden (heavy) skies; brazen impudence; a silvery 


Voice; A 
; а stony road (covered with stones); a stony (hard) heart. 


Apposition 

on may serve to qualify or identify 
Green, the bookseller; at Green(’s), the 
m; Mr. Brown, my brother- 


8 
ae A noun in appositi 
books * noun or pronoun: 
(bu in er's; we English; my friend To 
$90 (2) Participles and Gerunds as Modifiers 
tival a Some present participles håve become completely adjec- 
com; hey are used both attributively and predicatively and have 
a ae and superlative forms. They may be modified by 
5. 


Can't you find me а more interesting book? 


Thi £ = 5 

ae book is not very interesting. 

e is the most amusing story 4 have ever heard. 
ary is more charming than her sister. 


M ow charming she is! 
in 493t Present participles cannot be used in the ways illustrated 
айып Sentences above. Many present participles can be used 
tively but have no comparative OF superlative forms and 
are not completely adjectival, 


can 
AUS modified by adverbs. They are not c (IDE an 
a jjectives. en 
rticiples and not 


When а present participle is used attributively, there isa prima 
stress on the following noun. There may be a primary stress, 
only a secondary stress, on the participle. ў 

When a pu is used attributively, there is a primary stress 
on the gerund and a secondary stress on the following noun. E. 
gerund used as an adjective equivalent has no comparative 
superlative. Su) H 

Examples of present participles used attributively: run “ling 
water; a sleeping child; a burning building; a dying soldier ; smi E: 1 
women; the coming months; the following chapter; growing children; 
flying fish. 


Examples of gerunds used attributively : walking-stick; Veo 
point; ploughing match; swimming race; blotting-paper ; eating 2d Я 
(ie. apples for eating uncooked, dessert apples); cooking apples, 
laughing-stock; dinin, “room; growing pains; dancing-master. is 

As the examples show, the combination of gerund and ed 
often written and printed with a hyphen. There is, unfortunately, 


v EE 
no standard usage for the use or non-use of the hyphen in su 
combinations, 


There are two 
Participle and the 
and the second is 


Points to note about the use of the present 

gerund. The first is the question of meaning 

the question of Stress. Compare: 

‘growing ‘children, children who 

growing pains, Pains in the li 
during growth, 


are growing. 
mbs, felt by young people 


In growing children the Stresses are even. In growing pains the te 
а primary stress on the gerund and a secondary stress on P 
Orapare: ‘dancing ‘doll, а doll that dances; 'dancing-ymaster, 
teacher of dancing, n dancing doll the stresses are even. In dancing- 
master there is a Primary stress on the gerund and a secondary 
stress on master, 


is 


B 1 5 
ple matter to see how an -ing word font 
20 See whether it is used as a present participle 1 
as a gerund, It is then Possible to know how the stresses shou! 
be placed. 
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оь. Past participles are also used as adjective equivalents. 
n e Gn them are so completely adjectival that they have com- 
ative and superlative forms and may be modified by adverbs. 


E is the most distinguished scientist in the country. 
he had rather a pleased look on her face. 
efix un- : an unexpected meeting; 


Many past participles take the pr 
deserved punishment. 


un, 
settled weather; unarmed troops; un 
ne past participle. The 


9 
$90 c. Some verbs have more than o 
not grammar questions. 


pa forms are dictionary questions, 1 
d = ven hoof, cleft palate; swollen lips, swelled head (conceit); 
ei cloth, shrunken limbs. Note also ill-gotten gains, gotten not 

ng otherwise used (except in American English where it sur- 


vi 
Vives from an earlier period of English). 


(3) Adverbs as Modifiers 


(th uns: the above statement 
dn € statement that is above); the then 80 ment (the government 
n at that time); i after years h hat came, OF 
ome, afterwards); 'the up (down) train (the train to (from) 


ndon): the up platform (at which up trains S 


ое f the al 


(on e (e.g. in writing a letter О 

е riding inside с. Ла type of 81280 coach). \ 

Adverb phrases are sometimes hyphenated and used attribu- 
in that leaves at half past 


tively: gj ; 
: the half-past-seven tran (the train tha! ) 
Seven); а pen-and-ink drawing (one made with a pen and ink); 


E up-to-date dictionary (one that has been brought up to date); 

Qut-and-out failure (i.e. à complete failure). ES \ 

ent; Or information on which adverbs are used as adjective equiva- 

is m. à dictionary should be consulted. Although the above statement 

mu Ormal usage, we cannot say ۾‎ the below statement. For this we 

Es. t say the statement below (i.e the statement that 1s below, or 
*r down the page, etc.). 


$92 (4) Possessives and Gro 
à. Possession is expressed in many w 
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up Genitives 
ays. It can be expressed 


by the use of the verbs have (colloquially have got), belong, own, 
and possess or of such nouns as owner or possession. 


They have a large garden. What a lot of books you've got! kc 
does this land belong to? (Formal: To whom does this М 
belong?) He owns (possesses) two motor-cars. Who is t i 
owner of this land? Before leaving the country you must be 


in possession of a valid passport. (Formal for must have a 
valid passport.) 


$ 92 b. Possession is also expressed by the use of the possessive 
adjectives and pronouns: my, mine; our, ours; his, his; her, hers; 
its; your, yours; their, theirs. 
That book is mine. That is my book. 
Nouns may be used in the genitive case. 
That hat is John’s. That is John's hat. 


$92 c. Nouns may be modified by prepositional phrases with 
of: at the top of the page; at the foot of the mountain. The phe 
can in some cases be replaced by the noun in the of-phrase e 
attributively: the legs of the table, the table legs; the City of New 
York, New York City. ч 
Тһе Possessives, 
with of denote not 
also various relatio; 


$92 d. For the genitive case, s preceded by an apostrophe 5 
added to singular nouns (Tom's hat, a woman's hat, the boy F 
father) and to plural nouns if the plural does not end in s (men $ 
shoes, women’s hats, children’s books). With plural nouns ending i? 
5, only the apostrophe is added (the boys’ books, the girls’ dolls). 
When à noun that denotes a person or is the name of a person 
ends in a sibilant Sound [s, z, f, 3], the possessive is, except in 4 
few. Cases, written with an apostrophe s and sounded as ee 
additional syllable: Sz, James's Park, Mr. Fones’s children, a witch's 
broomstick, the judge’s wig, Alice’s blue eyes, the prince’s nurse. 
Exceptions are: Jesus! (not 4 Jesus's), Achilles’ tendon. The apos- 
trophe is used without s with a few other Greek names (Xerxes 


the genitive case, and the prepositional phrase 


H + i t 
only possession in the tense of ownership bu 
nships and associations. 
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Socrates) and in a few fixed phrases such 35: far goodness’ sake, for 


conscience? sake, and for old acquaintance sake. 
Note that boys, boy's, and óoys' have the same pronunciation 


[boiz]. 


$ 92 е. The genitive ending is used with the pronoun oze, and 


. the compounds of one and body with some, any, no, and every: 


one’s, someone's, anyone's, no one's, everyone's, somebody's, any- 
body's, everybody's. 
When these pronouns are изе 
ending is added to else; 
This must be somebody else’s hat; it certainly isn’t mine. 


§ 92 f. If two or three names are joined by and, and if the names 
indicate joint owners, the genitive ending is added to the last 
name only. 

We visited Peak and Pike’s typewriter factory last week. 
ership or association, the genitive end- 


d with the adverb else the genitive 


, If there is not joint own 
ing is added to each noun. 
My wife’s and my daughter's birthdays both come in May. 


The genitive ending is added to a group of words that form a 


sense unit: the Prince of Wales's birthday; my son-in-law's em- 


ployer; the Commander-in- Chief's visit. 

There is a group genitive in the old puzzle: The son of Pharaoh's 
daughter is the daughter of Pharaoh’s son. The group genitive is 
daughter of Pharaoh's. The sentence may be recomposed: The son 
of Pharaoh’s daughter is the son of the daughter of Pharaoh. 
$92 g. As there isno difference in pronunciation between singular 
and plural when the genitive ending is used with a class noun that 
denotes a person, the use of the genitive with plural nouns is often 
better avoided in speaking. Doctor’s and doctors’ sound the same. 
When there is a possibility of misunderstanding, the use of the 
of-phrase is to be preferred. 


Cf ү "s the doctor's opinion? (Singular) 
`| What’s the opinion of the doctors? (Plural) 
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is no 
The genitive ending is used with plural nouns when be да D 
likelihood of ambiguity. 'Thus we can speak of the oe аза 
mon тоот, the room used by all the teachers in a scho Ет EL. 
parents' vishes is unlikely to be ambiguous because, for the E Ne. 
either mother or father would be preferred: your father's w 


: are 
$ 92 h. The genitive is not normally used with nouns that 


F the 
names of things. The of-phrase is used: the back of his па di 
middle of the blackboard; the cap of a milk bottle; the glass 


my bookcase; the front door of the house. a 
When the НА case is used with a noun that does not doa 
a living thing, it is either an example of literary style or te d 
tional phrase. Literary or rhetorical style: London s long an nist 
history; the ocean's roar; setting out on life's journey. J E land's 
style (especially in headlines for economy of space): ane 
team for the next test match. Traditional phrases: out of ME 
vay; to her heart's content; at his wit’s (or wits’) end; only а s 


] 
i ; у ngers 
throw away (i.e. quite near); have something at one's fing 
ends. 


? ; nis 
When a material thing is thought of as having life the nou 
often used in the 


AU 
genitive. This explains the common use of ship 
the ship’s doctor (carpenter). 


a 
§ 92 i. Note the construction in which both the of-phrase pm 
Possessive pronoun or noun in the genitive case are used: 4 friend 
of mine; any friends of hers; some friends of my brother's. (A lish.) 
of my brother is permissible, but A a friend of me is not Eng 


7 > ity is clear 
My brother’s friend refers to someone whose identity is 
from the situatii 


on, for example the friend we have been ded 
about. A friend of my brother's is indefinite; it means one 0 o 
brother's friends. Your book refers to a definite book; a boo rti- 
yours is indefinite, The Prime Minister's speech refers to ‘a ра the 
cular speech, for example, one recently made; a speech of 
Prime Minister's is indefinite, one of his many speeches. rals 
Possessives are not, in modern English, preceded by nume nd; 
or demonstrative adjectives. We cannot say: A one my old frie 
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A this Fim’s old friend. We say: an old friend of mine; this old friend 
of Jims. Here are further examples: 

That remark of Green’s was impertinent. That is no business of 
yours. What business is that of yours? (= What business of 
yours is that?) We're getting tired of that bad temper of yours. 
Keep that big head of yours out of my light. 


In the last two examples that bad temper of yours and that big 
head of yours express more feeling than your bad temper and your 
big head. (That often has this function. Cf. ‘Oh, that woman!’ 
with stress on that, often suggesting a feeling of some sort.) 


§ 92 j. Another use of the of-phrase is illustrated in these examples: 
that rascal of a landlord (that landlord who is a rascal, that rascally 
landlord); my angel of a wife (my wife who is like an angel, my 
angelic wife) ; her brute of a husband (her husband who is a brute); 
in a devil of a hurry (ina devilish, i.e. a very great, hurry). 

§ 92k. The genitive is regularly used in measurements of time 
and distance: less than a boat's length from the ship; a seven hours? 
journey; a three hours’ walk; a fortnight’s holiday; three months’ 
rent; without а moment's rest; а hair's breadth; after three hours’ 
delay. The of-phrase is also used: a walk of three hours; a delay of 


several hours. ; 
Genitives of measure are often replaced by hyphened com- 
pounds: a twenty-minute talk; a five-mile walk; the three-mile row 


across the lake. Я i 
Note the use in the genitive of nouns that denote a point of time : 
er; last week’s ‘Spectator’; tomorrow’s 


today’s (tomorrow's) newspap Я $ 

meeting of the General Assembly of the United Nations. 

§921. A noun in the genitive case may be used without the 
following noun when this denotes a shop, workshop, place of 
residence or business, €t- 


She has gone to the butcher’s (baker's, grocer's). 
ts in the next street. 


There's a tobacconis Я 
arpenter's (blacksmith’s). 


I'm just going to the carp s 
I met her at my uncle's (i.e. my uncle's house). 
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we a 
When there is one noun in apposition to another, the first may 
or may not be in the geritive case. 


I bought it at Smith(’s), the grocer’s. 


i ili er, 
If the name of the shop, etc., is familiar, the name of the owner, 
firm, etc., may be used alone in the genitive. 


I bought it at Selfridge’s (at Harrod's). 


The noun following a genitive is often omitted if it pei E 
church, college, hospital, or other building associated wil 
person, especially if the building or institution is well known. 

He is vicar of St. Andrew’s (i.e. St. Andrew's Church). 


He's a Fellow of St. John’s (i.e. St. John's College, Cambridge, 
or Oxford). 


(5) Prepositional Phrases as Modifiers AUS 
$ 93 a. Prepositional Phrases are regularly used as аео 
equivalents, They are placed after the noun. In many жеу i 
phrase can be replaced by an adjective or a noun that precedes. 


Examples: men of honour (honourable men); a walk in the EE 
(an evening walk); a swim in the moonlight (a moonlight swim); 
towns by the sea (seaside towns). 


$93 b. These phrases are often a shortened form of a relative 
clause from which the relativi 


(especially a finite of be) have b 
the door; the chair (that is) by 


table; the shop (that is) opposite the post office; the girl (who is) 
between Anne and s 


six (years) (a six 


In rhetorical style a Prepositional phrase can be used as an 
adjective equivalent in the predicate, 
Be of good cheer! (Be cheerful!) 


$93 c. Another type of-prepositional phrase is that in which ia 
indicating purpose, governs a noun or gerund, It is often possible 
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to use the noun or gerund attributively: machines for harvesting, 
harvesting machines; expenses for travelling, travelling expenses; 
paper for writing (notes) on, writing paper (note-paper); money for 
small (out-of-pocket) expenses (cf. pocket money). 


$93 d. Мапу prepositional phrases are formed on the pattern 
with x (adjective X ) noun, with meaning ‘having’. When there is 
a compound may replace the phrase: 


an adjective in the pattern, 
a girl with curly hair, a curly-haired girl; the man with a long nose, 
the long-nosed man; 4 baby with fat fingers, а fat-fingered baby; 


the boy with (= wearing) glasses; the man with a white jacket; a 
workman with a ladder; the woman with a baby in her arms. 
‘who or that has’. With 


With in this pattern means ‘having’, 
cannot always be used. It cannot be used, for example, when have 


means ‘experience’. 
Anyone having (not A with) difficulty in assembling the machine 


is advised to consult our engineers. à 
Cf. People with (= having, getting) small pensions often find 


it difficult to make ends meet nowadays. 

ning ‘not having, may also occur in pre- 
t to adjectives: а rumour vithout 
our); a boy without intelligence 
hout money (cf. a penniless 


$93 е. Without, mea 
positional phrases equivalen 
foundation (cf. an unfounded rumi 
(who is unintelligent); 4 man wit 


man); no rule without exceptions. 


(6) Relative Clauses as Adjective Equivalents 


894 a. Relative clauses are used as adjective equivalents. They 


are introduced by the relative pronouns who, what, which, and 
that, the relative adjectives which and what, and the relative 


adverbs where, when, and why. 

Who has the object form whom, rare 
style, and the possessive form whose. 
ther defining or non-defining. A 
hat is essential to the meaning of 


ly used in informal speaking 


§ 94 b. Relative clauses are ei 
defining relative clause is one t! 
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the sentence. The clause limits or defines the antecedent of the 
relative pronoun or adverb. 


This is the boy who broke the window. 


Boy is the antecedent, who is the relative pronoun, and the 
clause who broke the window is adjectival. 


This is the window that he broke. 


Window is the antecedent, that is the relative pronoun, and the 
clause that he broke is adjectival. с 

A non-defining relative clause is not essential to the meaning 
of the sentence. The sentence will make sense without the clause. 


The clause gives additional but not essential information. A non- 
defining relative clause need not be adjectival. 


This boy, who lives in the next street, broke a window in the 
school yesterday. 


This window, which was brok 


en by a boy yesterday, will have 
to be repaired, 


$94 c. Defining clauses are not marked off by commas in writing 
and print, Non-defining clauses are placed between commas. 
They may also be marked off by means of dashes or placed in 
parentheses, 


This boy (who lives in the next street) broke a window in the 
school yesterday, 

This window—zvhich was broken by a boy yesterday—will have 
to be repaired, 


Instead of a non-defining relative clause, separate or co-ordinate 
Sentences are usually рге! 


ferred in spoken English. Compare: 
My brother-in- 


law, who is a mining engineer, is in Canada at 
present. 


My brother-in-law is а mining engineer. He's in Canada now. 
Other differences 


between defining and non-defining relative 
Clauses are noted below. 
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| 


$ 94 d. It is important to distinguish relative clauses (adjectival) ° 


from noun clauses, dependent questions, and adverbial clauses. 


Do you know the man who wrote this book? (Relative clause.) 
Can you tell me who wrote this book? (Dependent question.) 
This is the place where the three roads meet. (Relative clause.) 
His house stands where three roads meet. (Adverbial clause of 


place.) 
Sunday is a holiday, wh 


defining relative clause.) 
When I woke up (adverbial clause of time), it was raining hard. 


Note that adverbial clauses may (as in the last example) precede 
the main clause. A relative clause (adjectival) cannot do so. 
s that can be used as the subject for 
though who is often preferred after 
people and after the pronoun those. Which is occasionally used as 


the subject for things, but that is much commoner. 
broke the window is called John Grey. 


en people do not go to work. (Non- 


894 e. In defining clause 
both persons and things, 


The boy who (that) i 

The girl who (that) lives opposite has won а scholarship to the 
University. 

People who live in glass houses should not throw stones. (Rarely 
that.) : 

Will those who are in favour please hold up their hands? (Rarely 
that. 

He p at scars that never felt a wound. (The antecedent of 
that is he.) d ) 

stand at this corner was destroyed during 


The house that used to 
the bombing in 1940: 
in a defining clause.) 

The windows that were broken by those naughty boys have now 
been repaired. 
Anyone who wants 

to that after anyone as 

It is you who are to blame. 

This is one of the few really 
on this subject. 


(Which is possible, but that is preferable 


to leave early may do so. (Who is preferred 
antecedent.) 


good books that have been published 
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Note that the verb in the clause agrees with the relative pro- 
noun when this is the subject of the clause. In the last example 


the antecedent of that is books, plural, not the pronoun one, so 
the plural have is needed. 


$94 f. In defining clauses that is used as the object of the verb. 
Which is possible for things, but that is usually preferred. The 
object that, however, is usually dropped. The use of whom for 


Persons is comparatively rare in modern English informal style, 
and very rare in conversation, 


The people (that) you met at my house yesterday are Moslems. 


(Usually people you met; very rarely, people whom you met.) 


The books I lent you belong to my brother. (Rarely, the books 
which I lent you.) 


The lawyer I consulted gave me some useful advice. 


The apple trees we planted three years ago are covered with 
blossom this year, 


The omission of the relative Pronoun when it is the object of 
the verb in the clause does not mean that the verb requires à 
personal pronoun as its object. 

This is the book I bought yesterday, 


The object of bought is the omitted relative pronoun that. It is 
Wrong to say: A This is the book Т bought it yesterday. 
This is the ma 


n I met esterday, 


‘The object of met is the Omitted relative pronoun that (or 
whom). Yt is Wrong to say: & This is the man I met him yesterday. 


$94 8. In defining clauses With an object that is governed by à 
Preposition, the object, that, is usually dropped. The preposition 
is placed at the end of the clause. It is possible, but not so usual, 
to use whom or which with the Preposition preceding. 


This is the book Т was telling you about. (Rarely and more 
formal: about which I was telling you.) 
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That man you lent your dictionary to seldom returns the books 
he borrows. (More formal: That man to whom you lent your 
dictionary.) 

Who is the woman you were talking to when I saw you this 
morning? (More formal: the woman to whom you were 


talking . . .) 

These photographs уо 
sister. (More formal: These phot 
been looking . . -) 

Is this the pan you make your omelettes in? (More formal: the pan 
in which you make . . .; more usual: Is this your omelette pan?) 


After the noun way it is usual to omit both the relative which 


and the preposition in such constructions as these: 
That's not the way I do it. (= the way in which I do it. Cf. 
That's not my way of doing it.) 
It isn’t what he says that annoys me but the way he says it. 
(= the way in which he says it. Cf. his way of saying it.) 
That's the way the money goes! (C£. That's how the money goes!) 


$94 h. As the examples given above show, the object of a verb 
or preposition in a defining relative clause is usually omitted in 


speaking. We almost always prefer the book he was reading to the 
We almost always prefer the book 


book that (which) he was reading. 

I was talking to you about to the book about which I was talking 

10 уои. А 3 
The relative pronoun may in some cases be omitted when it is 

the subject of its clause. This is discussed in the next three sections. 


$94 i. When the verb in th 
tive adjective is one in -ble, 

verb may be, and usually аге, 

The only person (who was) visible w 

The decoration of the house has been 

Ti КО confronted with gorges (that were) almost 

impassable and rivers (that were) often unfordable. 
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uve been looking at were taken by my 
ographs at which you've 


e relative clause is be and the predica- 
both the relative pronoun and the 
omitted. 

as a policeman. 

done in the best style (that 


$94 j. When the verb in the relative clause is in one of the i Fe 
gressive tenses, the relative pronoun (subject) and the finite o 
may be, and usually are, omitted. 
The man (who was) driving the lorry was drunk. 1 a 
The woman (who is) holding a baby in her arms is waiting to 
see the doctor. 
The boy (who is) sitting in the corner is my nephew. А 
The girl (who was) holding up an umbrella was afraid the rain 
might spoil her new hat 
If the verb is one that is no 
Bressive tenses (see Non-Concl 


Pronoun may be omitted and 
present participle. 


Anyone wishing (= who wishes) to leave early may do 50. ; 
Anyone knowing (= who knows) anything about the acciden 
is asked to communicate with New Scotland Yard. 


Anyone having (= who has) difficulty in assembling the machine 
may have the advi 


ce of our experts, 
894 К. When the verb in the relative clause is in the passive voice, 
the relative Pronoun and the finite of be may be, and usually are, 
omitted, 


t normally conjugated in the pro- 
usive Verbs, §§ 58-60), the relative 
the finite verb replaced by the 


goods (that were 


The ) ordered last month have not arrived yet. 
The Speech (th; 


at Was) made by the Prime Minister yesterday 
delighted his Supporters, 


ave you seen the film (that is) 


Note also this example, in which only the past participle is 
retained from the Present Perfect 


Tense, passive. 
Hc drop, Ded to the ground like a man shot (i.e. like a man who 
aS just been Shot). 


$941. The relative Pronoun, subject, is also omitted in colloquial 

style after there is (was, еїс.), it is (was, etc.), and who is (was, etc.) 

> 2 

There's somebody at the door wants to see you, (Instead of: 
somebody who Wants to see you.) 
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5 D ‚ ? 
described in this newspaper: 


There was a man called to see you this morning. (Instead of: а 
man who called . . .) 

It’s an ill wind blows nobody good. (Proverbial; that omitted.) 

Who was that called a few minutes ago? (Instead of: Who was 
that who called . . ог Who was that that called ..., both 


requiring repetitions.) 
ect of its clause, is also generally 


` The relative pronoun, subj 
ns the there x to be construction. 


omitted when the clause contai 
This is the only one there is. (Cf. This is the only one that 


exists.) 

These are the only good books there are on this subject. (Cf. 
These are the only good books that have been written on 
this subject.) 

In both examples that is omitted before there. Which is never 


used in such clauses. 


$94 m. Whose is used as the possessive form of who with refer- 
stead of of which with reference 


ence to persons. It is also used in. f of whi: е 
to things to indicate possession. For things it is often possible, 
and usually preferable, to avoid the use of whose and of which by 
the use of a prepositional phrase that takes the place of the clause. 

All those boys whose parents are living abroad will spend the 
summer holidays with friends. rite 
That's the man whose daughter John is going to marry. 

has grown fast. 


He is a novelist whose reputation has | 
The boy whose work I showed you is the cleverest boy in the 


school. 4 f 
The sick man for whose sake you are doing all this work ought 


to be vı rateful to you. } 
The ЖЕКЕ 4 this paragraph whose spelling may cause 


trouble ате... 


This example may be rewritten: 
The only words in this paragraph the spelling of which (or) of 


which the spelling » - - 
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The second sentence, with a defining clause, suggests that Tom 
has more than one brother. 


оле га DI. 7 is an 
Tom has a brother living in Birmingham. This brother is a 
engineer. 


§94p. Which is used in non-defining clauses for things. For the 
possessive form, of which is preferred to whose. 


This fountain pen, which cost me thirty shillings, leaks badly. 

This fountain pen, which I bought two months ago, leaks ee 

This fountain pen, for which I paid thirty shillings, was a ба 
bargain. d 

This encyclopaedia, of which the second volume (or the secon 
volume of which) is missing, is out of date. 


In non-defining clauses the relative pronoun is not omits 
the pronoun is governed by a preposition, the preposition usually 


precedes. It is rarely placed in end Position (as in defining relative 
clauses), 


§ 94 а. Relative adverbs are also used in non-defining clauses. 


Stratford-on- Avon, where Shakespeare was born, is visited by 
thousands of tourists, 
Boxing Day, when Christmas boxes used to be given to servants, 
is the day following Christmas Day. 
§ 94r. д non-defining relative clause may refer not to a single 
noun as antecedent but to the whole of what precedes. In such 
on the relative pronoun may be equivalent to ‘and this’, ‘and 
it’, etc, 


Mr. Green was elected by a large majority, which (= and this) 
15 what most People had expected, 

E a to work on Sundays, which (= and BR 
ike, 

Tom won a scholarship to the university, which (= and this 

fact) made his headmaster very proud of him. 7 

The floods destroyed several bridges, which made it impossible 
to reach the village by road. 
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§ 94 s. The relative adjectives which and what are not much used 
in informal style. The examples below are accompanied by more 
informal alternative constructions. 
They stayed with me three weeks, during which time they drank 
all the wine I had. (. . . and during this time) 
I was told to go not by train but by bus, which advice I followed. 
(. .. and I followed this advice.) 
They robbed him of what little money 
sum of money he had.) 


he had. (. . . the small 


INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 


$952. The indefinite pronouns something, anything, nothing, 

somebody (someone), anybody (anyone), and nobody (no one) are 
followed by the adjectives that qualify them. 

Show me something new. І don't think anything much will 

happen. That’s nothing unusual. She won't marry until she 

finds somebody rich and handsome. We met nobody new at 


the party. 
$95 b. These pronouns are also used with a to-infinitive as ad- 
Junct. The pronoun may be qualified by an adjective. 

hing to do? Can't 


I want something to eat. 7 
you find something useful to do? Isn’t there anything more 
interesting to look @ 
nothing to read. 
She wants someb 
you with all this 
"There's nothing to 


1? Let's 


ody to talk to. 
work? No, W 
be done about it. 


$95 c. The for x (pro)noun xto-infinitive construction is also 


Used with these pronouns. 
for me to do? І must find somebody for 


Haven’t you anything 
dem zu tenis with. There's nothing suitable for children 
to read in this library- 
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$95 d. Another common pattern for these pronouns is illustrated 


in this table. 
We know something it 
He told me nothing 
about | them 
|. Do you know thi 
Can you tell me | 2270128 (etc.) 


$95 e. These pronouns are used with the adverb else: something 


else (some other thing); nothing else (no other thing, nothing more); 
anybody else (any other person or persons). 


ORDER FOR PLACING VARIOUS ADJECTIVES 


§ 96. When several adjectives and adjective equivalents (nouns 


or gerunds) are used together before a noun, the question of 
order arises, There are no definite rules, The Table below gives 


some guidance. For the order of various determinatives (e.g. for 
all and both), see § 86 and Tables Nos. 70 to 77. 


Table No. 78 


= 
Determina- Size, Length, Noun or 
fives, ete. | Quality, etc. | Shape, etc.’ |- Colour Gerund Nous 
EU] 
I | avery valuable, old gold watch 
2|a long brown | leather belt 
зја high red brick wall 
4 | quite an attractive triangular | green | Cape-Colony | stamp. 
5 | those smart brown | snakeskin shoes 
6 | some sour green | eating apples 
Zi ieyerur large red pickling cabbages 
her small, round | pink puo 
9|a useful oblong tin box 
о |а Pretty purple | silk dress 
NOTE 
. Note that when a noun is modified by another noun, or by a gerund, 
the modifying word immedia: 


tely precedes, and that if there is an adjective 
S precedes the modifying noun or gerund. Adjec- 
* a quality usually precede those that denote size, length, 


that denotes colour, this pre 
tives that denot 
shape, etc, 
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PART 4 


Adverbials 


$ 97. Patterns for adverbials are not in all cases set out here in 
he way that patterns for verbs 


ые with complete sentences in the v i 
i een set out. Tables are given to illustrate some minor pat- 
rns. These are followed by examples where these are useful. 

Em addition to such simple adverbs as 70%) often, well, and much, 
P ae are thousands of adverb phrases. Examples of шев аге: 
А and again; twice a week; two months ago; since two 0 clock. The 
erm ADVERBIAL is used here to comprise both simple adverbs and 
adverb phrases. This term may also be used for adverbial clauses 


(e.g. when I was a boy). 

Adverbs may be classified according to their function (e.g. 
pave rbials of time, frequency manner) and according to their 
Position in the sentence. 


CLASSIFICATION BY POSITION 
Front-Position Adverbials (FPA) 
ative adverbs (how, when, where, why) 
ate confined to this position. Other adverbials may occupy front 
Position for emphasis oF contrast. Examples are given in the sec- 
tions on mid-position and end-position adverbs. j { 
See also $ 106 b, c for examples of adverbial particles with 
front position endis 104 for examples of adverbs modified by 


ow in front position. (E-8- How well she sings!) 
Some front-position adverbs may modify the whole sentence. 


es, no, and still (meaning ‘all the same’) are examples. 
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§98 a, Only the interrog 


Mid-Position Adverbials (MPA) 


§ 98 b. The term MID-POSITION ADVERBIAL is used for those ad- 
verbials that are normally placed with the verb. Many of these 


adverbials may occupy other positions in the sentence. Notes on 
alternative positions are given below. 


When an adverbial has mid Position, it is placed before ordinary 
finite verbs. E.g. He often goes there. They still want to go. I never 
play tennis, : 


This is called the PRE-FINITE position, 


An adverbial with mid Position is placed after unstressed finites 
of be, have, do, and other auxiliary and modal verbs. (See §§ 2-10.) 
E.g. We have often been there. He is always busy. She is still 
waiting. He can seldom find time for reading. 

This is called the POST-FINITE position, 


She san 
badly. 


CLASSIFICA 
Adverbials of Time 
§ 99a. The term ADVERBIAL OF TIME is restricted here to those 
adverbials that 


answer the question ‘When?’ E.g. yesterday; then; 
at two o'clock; three days ago, 


Some of the adverb phrases begin with a preposition, E.g. 07 


er; at six o'clock. Others have no preposition. 
E.g. last night; two days ago; tomorrow evening. 


lustrate the most often used adverbials of 
time, 


TION BY FUNCTION 
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I | this January (February, etc.) 


Table No. 79 


morning (afternoon, evening) 
week (month, term, year, etc.) 


spring (summer, etc.) 


Sunday (Monday, etc.) 
ES week (month, term, year, etc.) 
i a January (February, etc.) 

spring (summer, etc.) 

day (morning, afternoon, evening, night) 
week (month, year, etc.) 
January (February, etc.) 
spring (summer, etc.) 


(the) next 
the following 


سے 


tomorrow evening 
Bac ^, ЫШЫ 
tomorrow б ы 
yesterday morning (afternoon, evening) 
after tomorrow 
Se dey before yesterday 
the week (month, after next 
year, etc.) before last 
morning (afternoon, evening, night) 
| Monday (Tuesday, etc.) morning (after- 
8 noon, evening, night) ; 
555 day (morning, etc.) in May (June, etc.) 
etc.) morning (after- 


June (spring, 
noon, etc. 


today (this day) 
tomorrow 
yesterday 


week (fortnight) 
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NOTES 


1. Note that we say this morning, this afternoon, and this evening, but 
tonight instead of this night. 

2: Next Sunday, eu aio future time. Note that instead of next day 
(see 3, below), we say tomorrow; instead of next morning, we say tomorrow 
morning; instead of A last day, we say yesterday; instead of A last after- 
noon, we say yesterday afternoon. 

3. In these combinations the reference is to the day, week, etc., that 
followed or that will follow. The reference is to the day, etc., after the 
day, etc., referred to, past or future. М 

4 & 5. Note that tomorrow and yesterday combine with morning, aft ter- 
noon, and evening, and that tomorrow combines with night. But last night 
is preferred to yesterday night , 

8. No preposition is needed with adverbials in this group: one morning 
in May; one hot July afternoon; one wet evening in November. 1f, however, 
the indefinite article is substituted for one, the preposition on is needed: 


оп a sunny June morning; on a frosty morning in January. 


9. The adverbials today (this day) week may point to either past or 
future time, as shown by 


the verb tense or the context. 
This day 


week (= a week ago) we were in Wales. 
I shall be seeing him today week (= in a week’s time). 


Table No. 80 
§ 99 b. This substitution table illustrates adverbials of time in 
which ago occurs, No Preposition is needed. The adverbials point 


to a period of time measured back from the present. Compare the 
adverbials of duration Set out in Table No. 87. 


(not) long 
I | a short (long, 


considerable) time (while) 
а moment (m 


inute, hour, week, month, etc.) 


a few minutes ago 
2 | Several hours 

(not) many ] Чауз 

two or three (ete,) weeks (etc.) 

а Week (fortni, 


ight, month, etc.) (today) 
3 | two (three, a few, several, etc.) ago | yesterday 
weeks (months, etc.) last Monday 
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Table No. 81 


$ 99 c This substitution table illustrates some of the thousands 
of possible adverbials of time that begin with a preposition. 


next 
last 
morning 
оп Sunday (Monday, etc.) afternoon 
ixi evening 
+ aft x i night 
by Sunday (Monday, etc.) week (fortnight) 
the first (second, etc.) Sunday (Monday, etc.) in 
May (June, etc.) 
the first (second, etc.) of May (June, etc.) 
May (June, etc.) the first (second, etc.) 
May (June, etc.) 
in (the) spring (summer etc.) 


oon, evening, day, night) 


2 
during | the morning (aftern 
(the year) 50° B.C., 1066, 1914, etc. 
at six o’clock (half past two, etc.) 
before | 2007 (midday, midnight) 
9 after dawn (sunrise; sunset) 
by Easter, Christmas, the New Year 
breakfast (supper, etc.) time 
a few minutes (hours, days, etc.) 
an hour's ^ 
: half (quarter of) an hour 5 
“al hours’ time 
a few (several) Sa 
two (three, etc. ха 
two ог three (four or five) (etc.) 
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NOTE 


Specimen adverbials from this table are: on Sunday ; on Moe um 
ing; by the first of May; in the morning; on the morning of June the first; 


й 7 > time; in two or three 
dawn; after sunset; in a few hours; in three hours’ time; in two oi 
years’ time. 


Positions of Adverbials of Time ` 


$99 d. The adverbials of time set out in Tables 79 to 81 


normally have end position. They may have front position for 
emphasis or contrast. 


End position: 


I wrote to her last week. 

He left a few months ago. 

Where are you likely to be next month? 
We shall leave on Sunday morning. 


Front position: 


Last summer we went to Wales; this summer we're going to 
Scotland. 


E А Jer 
One cold December morning a man was walking along the Dov 
road. 


End position and front position: 


We left London at seven o'clock. 


At noon our aircraft landed at 
Rome airport. 


Adverbials of Frequency 


§ 100 a. The term ADVERBIAL OF FREQUENCY is used here for those 
adverbials that ang 


Wer the question ‘How often?’ Examples are: 
always, often, every day, twice a week. 

These adverbials can be placed in two groups. Group 1 includes 
such adverbs as always and often. Group 2 is made up of such 


adverb phrases as now and again, once a week, every other day; 
every few weeks. 


$100 b. Adverbials of Frequency, 


Group 1, may occupy front, 
mid, or end Position, though the mi 


d position is most usual. The 
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most commonly used are: always, 


regularly, usually, generally, 


ionally, rarely, seldom, (ever), never. 


p ten, frequently, sometimes, occasiona 
he adverb ever is not used in pu 


used in questions, and in clauses express 
ative sentences with hardly or 


ignorance. Ever is used in affirm 
scarcely meaning ‘very seldom’. 


rely affirmative sentences. It is 


ing conditions, doubt, or 


Table No. 82 


§ 100 c. This table illustrates adverb 
mid-position adverbs in the pre- 
pre-finite position when the finite у 
finites. 


s of frequency, Group 1, as 
finite position. They have the 
erb is not one of the anomalous 


Verb, etc. 


eC as ees 
Subject A. of F. (MPA) 
I | The sun always 
2 | Mr. Black occasionally 
3 | His wife never 
4 | My brother rarely 
5 | We generally 
6 | Tom usually 
7 | Harry always 
8 | He sometimes 
9 | Mrs. Green hardly ever 
IO | I wonder ever 
| whether you 
NOTES 


i The verb have in No. 5 iS 
ot the anomalous finite- 


These adverbs may have front or end 


the full verb (here meanin; 


position for emphasis or cont 


rises in the east. 

goes to the cinema. 

goes. 

writes to me. 

have breakfast at seven. 

cycles to school. 

goes to school by bus. 

goes to bed very late. 

plays tennis now. 

met my brother while 
you were in Finland. 


g ‘take’ or ‘eat’), 


rast. 


goes to school by bus and sometimes he cycles to school. 


Sometimes he 
X: ‘Do you generally 80 fora walk on Sunday mornings?” 
Y: ‘No, usually I go 10 church? 
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Usually here has front position for emphasis. Lu 
Often, when modified by quite or very, frequently takes end position. 


с І often meet Tom оп his way to school. 
` |I met Mr. White quite often when I was in London. 


Very often the weather was too bad for us to go out. 


Quite often he prefers to stay at home instead of going to the cinema. 


When seldom, rarely, or never has front position for emphasis, there 1$ , 
inversion of the subject and the finite verb (i.e. the interrogative form 1S 


used). 


We seldom hear such fine singing from school choirs. 
“| Seldom do we hear such fine singing from school choirs. 


Table No. 83 


§ 100 d. This table illustrates adverbs of frequency, Group 1, 25 


mid-position adverbs in the post-finite position. The finite verb 
is one of the anomalous finites. 


— 


Subject x А.Е. A. of F. 
(X not) (MPA) 
т | Iam always at home on Sundays- 
2 | I can hardly ever | understand what that 
man says. 
3 | Do you often play tennis? 
4 | They don’t often go-to bed late. 
5 You don’t usually arrive late, do you? 
You should always try to be punctual. 
Ü ore E occasionally | offer to help. 
9 | We E с had а holiday. 
е ener: et there in time. 
10 | Will he e У eat anything useful? 
II | I wonder whether 
they will ever improve. 
12 | I have rarely seen better work. 
13 | They can seldom find time for reading. 
14 | You must never do that again. 
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NOTES 
When the anomalous finite is stressed, the ad 


Cf. | They can always [kon!o:lwaz] find time for amusements. 
They always can [lo:lwoz!kan] find time for amusements. 


Cf. t ^m usually [aim!ju:uoli] here on Mondays. 


verbial precedes it. 


I usually ат [ju:3uolilam] here on Mondays. 


cg, [She has never [fizz!nevo] refused to help. 


` \ She never has [Jinevo!haz] refused to help. 
and retorts the anomalous finite is 


In short answers, comments, 
des the finite. 


stressed. So the adverb of frequency prece 


A: ‘But I never have beaten 
f. ‘I have never beaten anybody.’ (unstresse: 
са have is а full verb (see $4 d), not an au 
verbs have pre-finite position. 
Cf. (a generally have (full verb) coffee for breakfast. 
We have (aux. verb) always bought the best coffee. 
i ad position adverbs have pre-finite position when used with have to 
indicating obligation. (See $ 4 £i 138) 


Cf. (7 often have to cook my own breakfast. 
n breakfast. 


I have often cooked my 09? 
fi With used to mid-position adverbs may have ei 
nite position. 
y You always used to help me: 
You used always to help те. d 
Cf. E often used to sit outside the door of his house. 
He used often to sit outside the door of his house. 
m need is followed by а direc! „infinitive, mid-position 
verbs have pre-finite position. 


Some of the pupils often need help. 
25 to me for help. 


Others seldom need to come 

When need is followed by а bare in! 
Post-finite position. 

You needn't always bang 

You need never invite тё 


When dare is followed by ? to 
Post-finite position. 


xiliary, mid-position 


ther pre-finite or post- 


t object or a £o 


finitive, mid-position adverbs have 


y when you go out, need you? 


the doo 
to go out with you again! 
infinitive, mid-position adverbs have 


dare to be 50 rude to his father. 
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He would never 


Table No. 84 
§ 100 e. This table illustrates adverbs of frequency, Group 2. 


now and then 
now and again 


so often 
once, twice an hour 
a да 
three (four, etc.) a d 
two yi Ше ae) times | a month 
Bu Quem a year, ete. 


every 


hour (day, morning, even- 
every other 


ing, week, month, etc.) 
| 20р, week, MONE eng. 


every two (three, etc.) 


minutes (hours, days 
every few 


weeks, etc.) 


Wang Wt. 


every second (third, etc.) day (week, etc.) 


NOTES 


i twice, 
The adverbials illustrated in the above table, together with once, i 
again and 


"o front 
again, as a rule, have end position or (less frequently) 
position, 


The buses run every hour. 
We have English 


lessons every other day. 
He plays tennis t 


hree or four times a week. 
We heard shots 


now and then. 
We stopped to rest every three hours. 7 
The furnace should be cleared of ash every third day. 


Front position for emphasis: 


Now and again we heard shots in the woods. 

Again and again I’ve warned you not to arrive late. 

As a rule Т don't Д0 to the office on Saturdays. 

Every so often (i.e. occasionally) тше stopped to look at our map. 
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Other Mid-Position Adverbs 


$101 а. The adverbs almost, already, also, even, hardly, just 
(meaning ‘barely’), merely, nearly, not, quite, rather, soon, and still 
(meaning ‘so far’, ‘up to now’, ‘continue to") may also be in the 
mid position (pre-finite and post-finite) when they modify the 
main verb of the sentence. Some of them may be in end position. 


Table No. 85 


$101 b. This table illustrates these adverbs in the pre-finite 


position. Compare the adverbs of frequency, Table No. 82, $ 100 c. 


EM Subject MPA Finite Verb, etc. 
I | You almost | managed it that time. 
2 | They already | know all about it. 
3 | His employers even offered him higher wages. 
4 | She hardly liked to ask for an extra holiday. 
5 | He just caught the train. 
6 | Mr. Green merely hinted at the possibility. 
7 | You nearly missed the bus. 
8 1 only wanted to ask you the time. 
9|I quite understand. 
nove rather | like it. 
Ir | 'They soon found what they wanted. 
12 | She still hopes to get news of him. 
13 1 hardly | know what to do. 
14 | They already | owe me £50. 
15 | Mr. White quite agreed with me. 
NOTES 
osition in example No. 2. 


Already may have end р € 

Example No. 12 means: ‘She continues to hope - » • 

Cf. still meaning ‘without movement’ (EPA). 

СЕ Es is still standing (continues to stand). 
He is standing still (stan ing motionless). 
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Table No. 86 


i -finite 
$101 c. This table illustrates these adverbs in the post блі 


i , 
position. Compare the adverbs of frequency, Table No. 83 
§ 100 d. 


а] 
int tc. 
[ Subject A.F.(x not)| MPA |Non-FiniteVerb, e 
I|I have almost | finished. 
2 | The postman has already been. p 
3 They have also pue 
didn't even try to help! 
s nu heed hardly | say that he did well. 
6 | They had just finished pe 
7 | She has (is) quite recovered from he: 
illness. 
8 | We shall soon be there. 
9 | We are still waiting. 
1o | They would rather | stay at home. 
NOTES 


2 itions 
The examples below illustrate the pre-finite and post-finite positio 
of some of these adverbs, 
Cf. ү already know the answer. 
` \We have already found the answer. 
Cf. [3 even offered to do the work without payment. 
` \ She might even offer to do the work without payment. 
Ct. (i merely wanted to borrow a pencil. Е 
“(1 was merely wondering whether you could lend me a pencil. 
Already (example № 


0. 2) may have end position. 
The postman has been already. 


indicate 
Already frequently has end position when it replaces yet to indica 
surprise. 


Has the postman been already? 


You haven't had breakfast already, have you? 
Soon may have front or end position as well as mid position. А ite is 
Adverbs of this group have pre-finite position if the anomalous fini 

stressed. It is stressed in short answers and retorts. se father # 
X: ‘He will certainly (unstressed will) be glad to know that his fath 
safe 


Y: ‘He certainly will? (stressed will) 
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Adverbials of Duration 


ee The term ADVERBIAL OF DURATION is used for those ad- 
erbials that answer the question (ог) how long? 


Table No. 87 


1 This is a substitution table showin 
There are four gro 
2) with from . ..10... (3) with until, till, o 


some time; a long (short) time 
week; а month; a year, etc. 


several 
a few 
two or three 


(for) 


many 

the next (last) few (three, etc.) 
over (under) three 
more (less) than three 


morning 


two o'clock 
1901 
(etc.) 
z tomorrow (morning, etc.) 
till June the first 
1939 
five o'clock 
breakfast 
Sunday 
the first of May 


1915 
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half an hour; a quarter of an hour 


= 
minutes 


g possible adverbials of 
ups: (1) with for (often omitted); 
r up to; (4) with since. 


hours 
days 
weeks 
months 
years 
(etc.) 
night 
Friday 
August 
six o'clock 
1937 


(etc.) 


NOTES 


РА yi t 
Adverbials of duration usually have end position. They may have fron! 
position (seldom mid position) for emphasis or contrast. 


Has he been ill long? Yes, he has been ill( for) a considerable time (since 
the end of May). 


He was away from school (for) four or five weeks. 
We were kept waiting for over (for more than) half an hour. 


Front position for emphasis or contrast: 
;. В я wo 
From nine o'clock until noon he was teaching English and since t 
o'clock he has been teaching French. 


i 1 
For the last few days we've had cold, wet weather. (For is usually 
retained when the adverbial has front position.) 


Adverbials of Place and Direction 


$ 103. These are so numerous, and can be formed so freely CE 
in the pattern preposition X noun, as in the post office, over the hilt, 
near the church, into the lake), that they are not shown in tables. 
They normally have end position. 


Put the books on the table. 

The map was hung on the wall. 
Ring me up at my office. 

He jumped into the water. 


For the placin 


a g of these adverbials when there are other end- 
Position adverbi: 


als, see Tables Nos, 88 and 89. 


Adverbials of Degree and Manner 


$ 104. The positions of adverbials of degree and manner bw 

be shown simply in tables. The following notes may be helpful. 

di see article on ‘Adjectives and Adverbs identical in Form 
107-8). 


. The adverbs well, badly, hard, and many other adverbs peia 
ing manner have end position. They are not placed between 
verb and its object, 
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EOE EE ы-ы 


With intransitive verbs: 
She sings beautifully. He ts working well (hard). He’s playing 
badly today. 


With transitive verbs: 


He has done the work well 
You speak English perfect 


In exclamatory sentences with how the adverb is placed with 


how, not at the end. 


How well (badly) he has 
tennis! How beautifully she sings. 


(badly). She plays tennis beautifully. 
ly. Hit the ball hard. 


done the work! How well she plays 
1 How hard you work! 


The adverb much normally has end position. 
He doesn’t speak much. Does she play tennis much (= often)? 
Do you like the cinema much? He doesn’t like wine very much. 


*He does not like very much wine’, 


(Note that the sentence 
‘He does not like a large quantity of 


grammatically correct, means 
wine’,) 

Much is also used in the mid position when the verb is negative, 
usually when the object is something non-material. 


I don’t much like the idea. 
d with transitive verbs, occupy 


use! 
ion. (Badly never has mid 


Adverbs of manner in -/y, 
d posit 


Cither the mid position or the en 
Position.) 


fete quao picked up the ball. 
He picked up the ball quickly. 
p deeply regret the mistake. 
І regret the mistake deeply. 
te е frankly admitted his ётто?. 
He admitted his error frankly. 
| had completely forgotten it. 
I ha forgotten it completely. 
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If such sentences are in the passive voice, adverbs in -/y go with 
the past participle, either before or after. 
The work had been carefully done. 
The work had been done carefully. 


With verb phrases such as go out, come in, adverbs of manner in 
-ly occupy either end position or mid position. 
He went out (came in) quietly. 
He quietly went out (came in). 


Order of Two or More Adverbials 


$105. When two or more adverbials, of the same class | 
different classes, are to be used in a sentence, the order in whic 
they are to be placed has to be decided. ‘ene 

When there are two adverbials of time, the smaller unit 15 
usually, but not invariably, placed first. 


I will meet you at three o'clock tomorrow. 
Y 


We arrived at five o'clock yesterday afternoon. 
I saw the film on Tuesday evening last week. 


If, however 


crac . : t, 
, the larger unit is considered to be more important, 
or if the small 


er unit isan afterthought, this order may be rever: sed. 
We arrived Yesterday afternoon, about five o'clock. 
When there are two adverbials of place, the smaller unit 15 


Usually, but not always, placed first. The order is often a matter 
of style and balance, 


He lives in a small village in Kent. 


We spent the holidays in a cottage in the mountains. 
Cf. We Spent the 


5 B ? 1j f 
holidays in the mountains, in a small cottag 
we rented from a friend, 


н When a sentence includes both an adverbial of place or ане 
Чоп and an adverbial of time, the adverbial of time usually come 
last. 
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Table No. 88 


This table illustrates such combinations. 


A. of P. or D. A. of T. 
I | We went fora swim | in the lake before breakfast. 
2 | I will be there early. 
3 | We are going to Holland next month. 
4 | They landed at Dover the next morning. 
5 | I expect to be back home by Tuesday. 
6 | Meet me outside the at five o'clock on 
post office Monday. 

7 | They went to the cinema | on Saturday evening. 
8 | Please return the 

books to the library | before Monday. 
9 | Can you get here by evening? | 


ossible. The adverbial of time may 


Variations in this order are p 
] of place or direction is not 


have front position. The adverbial 
Normally in front position. 
Last month we went to 50 
Wales. (A. of T. in front positio: 
On Monday they sailed from Southampton; 
landed in New York. 


Compare these two sentences: 

Please return all books 10 the 
word order.) 

Please return before’ Monday all books that you have borrowed 
Jrom the library. (Here, exceptionally, the adverbial of time 
comes between the verb and ifs object. If the adverb of 
time were placed at the end, it might be taken as modifying 
borrowed instead of return.) 


© Adverbials of place and directio 
of frequency, Adverbials of frequenc: 
time, 


otland: next month we are going to 


n for contrast.) 
on Saturday they 


library before Friday. (Normal 


n usually precede adverbials 
y usually precede adverbials 
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Table No. 89 
This table illustrates such combinations. 


A. of P. or D. 4. of F. A. of T. 
1 | I have been to London several times this year. 
2 | He walked round the park twice before supper. 
3 | He gave lectures | at the training college | three days a week | last cae 
4 | He saw that film | at the Regal Cinema twice last week. 
5 


He goes to Africa every other year. 


NOTES STR 
Variations in this order are possible, chiefly by placing the adverbial o 
time in front position for emphasis or contrast. 
Before supper he walked round the park twice. 


QU ; this 
Last term he gave lectures at the training college three days a week; thi 
term he is lecturing there five days a week. 


ADVERBIAL PARTICLES 


$ 106 a. The term ADVERBIAL PARTICLE (abbreviated to А.Р. in 


tables) is used for a group of adverbs with characteristics of their 


z 4 { 
en The most important are: up, down, in, out, on, off, W4’ 
ack, 


‘These particles are combined with verbs to form combinations 
with meanings that are sometimes regular and obvious (as in sake 
your hat off, put your hat on) and sometimes irregular (as in put of 
@ meeting, i.e. postpone it) 


Many of these particles are used as prepositions. In the sentence 
I ran down the hill, down is a preposition. In the sentence 
clock has run down, down is an adverb. The combination run dowh 
hete means ‘stop’. The clock has run down, і.е. ‘stopped’, because 
x needs to be wound up. In other contexts run down may mea? 
become exhausted’, The battery has run down. Transitively йш 
down may mean ‘hit and knock down’, as in Their car ran down 4 
pedestrian, ; 

ues are many hundreds of such verb-adverb combinations: 
The meaning is Sometimes clear from the meanings of the Bi 


words taken Separately, Often, however, the meaning of the com” 
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bina 1 1 
tion must be learnt independentl of the separate words. as 
y » 


in ie gun went off (i.e. fired) by accident. 
. The positions of these adverbial particles in VP ro is illustrated 


en panies 20 and 21 (§ 21). These particles also occur in VP 23. 
e Table No. 57 (§ 34 a). As this table shows, the particle usually 


has end position. 


Everyone stood up. They went out. We turned back. 


§ 106 b. These particles may have front position in exclamatory 


es There are two patterns. 
qe f the subject of the sentence is a personal pronoun, the order. 
: А.Р. x personal pronoun x verb. 

Off they went! (= They went off.) 

Away it flew! (= It flew away-) 

Out it comes! (= It comes out.) 
а Tf the subject of the sentence is a noun, or a pronoun that is not 

personal pronoun, the order is: AP x verb x subject. 


Off went John! (= John went off.) 
Away few my hat! (= My hat flew away.) 
he others came in.) 


In came the others! (= Т 
Compare the patterns for exclamatory here and there, shown in 


Table No. 59, $ 34 c- 


i 106 c. These particles аге 
informal) imperative. The subject 
In you go! (= Go im please.) 
Out you come! (= Come out!) 

$ 106 d. The particles are also used in verbless exclamations. 


The pattern is: А.Р. x with x (pro)noun- 
Out with it! (і.е. Bring it out, tell us the news, the secret, etc., 
according to context. 
Down with the grammarians! (= Let us suppress them.) 
Away with them! (= аке them away!) 
Off with their heads! (= Cut their heads off.) 
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used in front position to form a lively 


you is needed. 


ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS IDENTICAL IN FORM 


§ 107 a. When we speak of ‘a fast train’, we use fast as an iet 
tive. When we say, "The train was travelling fast', we use f 
an adverb. x 
There are numerous adjectives, mostly short and familiar va 
that can be used, without change of form, as adverbs. Bu m 
fast, have only one form. Others, for example wrong, can x wr 
as adverbs without change of form but are also used with E. 
suffix -ly. Wrong is an adjective in ‘a wrong answer’. It ici 
adverb in ‘to guess wrong’. But before a past participle Ein 
sary to use wrongly, as in ‘We were wrongly informed’. E 
The following sections deal with adjectives and adverbs d 
are identical in form, and with the differences in the use of * 
verbs that sometimes have, and sometimes have not, the suffix EA 
(c.g. the difference between wrong, adv. and wrongly, adv.). Thes 


В Я A H imes 
differences are sometimes differences of meaning and sometim! 
differences of usage. 


8 107 b. "There is a small group of adjectives formed by n 
-ly to nouns that denote a period of time. They are: hourly, pin 
weekly, fortnightly, monthly, quarterly, yearly. To these may 


а а 
added: bi-weekly, bi-monthly, etc. These adjectives are also use 
as adverbs. 


There is an hourly service of trains to London. (adj.) 
The buses run hourly, (adv.) : 
We advertised for a house in several weekly periodicals. (adj ) 
This periodical is published weekly. (adv.) 
$107 c. Note that when the suffix -ly is added to nouns such oS 
man, king, scholar (meaning ‘having the nature or qualities of’); 
ES NR Word is always an adjective. It cannot be used as an 
adverb, 

The chief words in this class are beastly, brotherly, cowardly, 
(unearthly, fatherly, (un) friendly, gentlemanly, heavenly, king Hf , 
leisurely, lively (from life+--ly), lovely, masterly, motherly, princely, 
queenly, (un)scholarly, sisterly, (un)soldierly, womanly. 
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ress the idea denoted by these adjectives 


If we wish to exp 
leisurely manner’ or ‘in a 


adverbially, a phrase such as ‘in а 
cowardly fashion’ can be used. 


£ ie is a cowardly fellow. 
"| He behaved in a cowardly fashion (manner). 


§ 107 d. The words early, fast, half, long, and straight are used 
both as adjectives and adverbs. 


f { We had an early breakfast. (adj) 
`\ We had breakfast early. (adv.) 
( We went by a fast train. (adj.) 
° Don't speak so fast: (adv.) f 
The post is fast in the ground. (adj.) 
Cf.| The paper was stuck fast to the desk. (adv-) 
He was fast asleep. (adv.) ; 
We waited half the afternoon. (adj.) 
“(Тм is not half good enough. (adv.) 
Cf { had a long wait. (adj) 
` \ Have you been waiting long? (adv.) _ A 
I want a straight answer to ту question. (adj) 
Cf. | Tell me straight what you think. (adv.) 
He has come straight from London. (adv-) 
$ 107 e. The words clean, clear, close, dead, direct, easy, fair, ш) 
high, large, loud, mighty, pretty, quick, right, sharp, slow, soft, 2 i 
sure, tight, and ‘wide are used as adjectives. They are also шр s 
adverbs, sometimes with and sometimes without the «ш x -ly. 
The use of these words without -ly is a matter of usage ani d 
be explained by giving rules. ‘Guess wrong’ is commoner a 
More idiomatic than ‘guess wrongly’, but before a past bee le 
wrongly is always needed, 25 in ‘I was wrongly шо ee! 
In some cases it may be questioned whether a wor Ps и 
ап adverb or as a predicative adjective. In the phrase to ho a 
head high’, high may be Jooked upon as an adjective с 7 
and cf, ‘Open your mouth wide’) or as an adverb. 4 ‘Hold опе s 
head highly’ is impossible. 
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§ 108. This section illustrates these words, with and without the 
suffix -Iy. D». 
Clean is used as an adverb meaning ‘completely’ or ‘thoroughly Е 
He was clean bowled in the first over. I clean forgot to ask him abou 
it. The prisoner got clean away. He threw the ball clean over the roof. 
Clean also occurs in compounds: clean-shaven; clean-cut. 4 
The adverb cleanly ['kli:nli] is rare. It should: not Бе confuse 
with the adjective cleanly [!klenli]. 


Clear is used as an adverb with the meaning ‘completely’ a 
can often be substituted for clean: The bullet went clear throug 
the door. 


It also means ‘apart’, ‘not touching’: Stand (or keep) clear of the 
gates of the lift. 


Clearly is needed in the post-verbal position and, of course, with 
adjectives: He is clearly wrong (clearly in the wrong). Can you sce 
clearly from here? You must clearly understand that . . . It must be 
clearly understood that , . . 

Clear is sometimes used in the post-verbal position where 
clearly is also possible: The moon shone clear(ly). He spoke loud(ly) 
and clear(Ly). 


gree makes clearly preferable to 
(quite) clearly. (Cf. He spoke loud and clear-) 
ns ‘near’, it is often used as an adverb: Stay 
as following close behind. This success brings us 
closer to final victory. The closer (formal style more closely) we look 
into the question, the &reater the difficulties appear. 

When close has other meanings, the adverb in -ly is needed 
The prisoners were closely (— Strictly) guarded. Watch what I do 
closely (= carefully). He sent me а letter of two closely written pages 
(i.e. with the words and lines close together). , 

Dead is used adverbially meaning ‘completely’ or 'absolutely 3 
dead level; dead Straight; going dead slow (as slowly as possible, 
almost stopped); dead drunk: deat beat (tired out, exhausted) 

he wind was dead against us (was blowing directly opposite to our 
course), 


Deadly is Occasionally used Meaning ‘extremely’, as in deadly 
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as an adjective (similar to those listed 


dull. It is more often used 
deadly hatred; the seven deadly 


in § 107 c above): deadly poison; 
Suis. 

Direct is an adverb meaning ‘straight’: We went direct to the 
station. This train goes direct to London. I shall communicate with 
you direct (i.e. not through a third party, e.g. not through my 


solicitors). 

Compare the use of directly: We are not directly affected by the 
new taxes. He is directly descended from the eighteenth century novel- 
ist Cox. 

Note also the use of directi 
He left directly after breakfast. 

Directly may also mean ‘after a short time’: ГЇЇ be with you 
directly, 

Easy is used adverbially 
Stand easy. Go easy (with 
Easier said than done. 2 

Except in these colloquial usages, easily is used. 

He is not easily satisfied. 

You can easily imagine my 

He won the race easily (= 
Р a is used adverbially in: play fair; 
0 (= seem likely to). А х 

Otherwise fairly 9 used: treat him fairly; act fairly by all men. 
Fairly is used with adjectives and adverbs meaning moderately’: 
Fairly well; fairly soon; fairly good; fairly certain. à 

Firm is used adverbially in: stand firm; hold firm to something. 

Otherwise firmly is used: Т firmly believe that. . » Fix the post 
Jirmly in the ground. I had to speak firmly to him. à 

High is used adverbially in such phrases as: aim high; fix one's 
hopes high; hold one's head high; play high (i.e. gamble for high 
Stakes); search high and low. The sea was running high. Passtons 
were running high. der) Д t 

Odeon highly is used: highly amusing; highly paid; a highly 
blaced official; a highly cultivated woman; speak highly of someone; 
esteem someone highly. 


ly meaning ‘at once’, ‘immediately’: 


Take it easy. 


in a few phrases only: 
oderation). 


the butter) (i.e. use it in m 


surprise. 
with ease). 
hit fair; fight fair; bid fair 
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Large is used after loom and bulk: to loom (bulk) large. 

Largely is used meaning ‘to a great extent’: This was largely due to. D 

Loud is adverbial in talk loud: Don't talk so loud. Who laughei 
loudest? 


Cf. He called loudly for help. She complained loudly of having 
been kept waiting. ae 

Mighty is used colloquially (chiefly U.S.A.) as an adverb in: 
mighty easy (pleasant). It was mighty kind of you. 

The adverb mightily is rare. ۹ 

When pretty is used adverbially it means ‘fairly’ or ‘moderately 
pretty difficult; feeling pretty well; pretty much (= almost) alike; 
pretty nearly the same. 

Prettily means ‘in a pretty or pleasing manner’: She speaks 
(sings, is dressed) prettily. She was prettily dressed. 

Quick is used colloquially as an adverb after common verbs of 
movement: Come quick. I ran as quick as I could. 

In other cases quickly is used: Retribution quickly followed. The 
term passed quickly, y 

Right is very commonly used adverbially: Ге serves you right. 
You did right to apologize. (Note, however, You acted rightly.) He 
guessed (answered) right. Nothing goes right with me. 

Rightly, meaning ‘correctly’, is always needed in the pre-verbal 
position: He rightly guessed that . . . I cannot rightly recollect 
whether |, . Rightly or wrongly, they decided that the boy must be 
punished, 

Sharp is used adverbially to mean ‘punctually’: at six o'clock 
020: It is also used adverbially in: look sharp (= be quick); s 
is р aor the true pitch); turn sharp left. (C£. turn sharp 

Sharply is used in: answer sharply; speak sharply to someone; @ 
sharply pointed pencil; turn usa x Fa left. a 

Slow is used as an adverb only in: Со slow (as a command). The 
workers decided to go slow (i.e. to work slowly, as a form of protest 
or to get satisfaction for demands, etc.). d 

Otherwise slowly is usual: How slowly the time passes! Drivé 
slowly round the bend. 
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rbially in the comparative: Play 


Soft is sometimes used adve 
oftly so as not to wake the 


softer. Otherwise softly is used: Т) read s 


baby. 
3 Sound is adverbial in: sound asleep. Otherwise soundly is used: 
tee soundly ; thrash somebody soundly. 
a ure is adverbial in sure enough; (colloq.) as sure as my name is 
om. In other cases surely is used: working slowly but surely. 
Tight is used adverbially in a few phrases: hold it tight; keep 
7 our mouth tight shut; squeeze it tight; screw the nuts up tight; a 
oat made to fit tight round the waist. Tightly is always used to 
precede a past participle: We were tightly packed in the bus. (Cf. 
am were packed tight.) The children sat with their hands tightly 
asped. 
Wide is often adverbial: Open your mouth wide. 


wide open. He was wide awake. We searched far an 
jews are still wide apart. Widely is used 


“teed of the mark. Their view | 

n ith past participles: widely scattered; widely separated; widely 

known, He has travelled widely (i. in many different parts). 

d hardly, just and justly, late and lately, 

most and mostly, differ from the pairs ted. The mem- 
meaning. The difference 


bers of these pairs are widely different in mea c 
more loudly is not a difference of 


between speak louder and speak 
idiomatic. The differ- 


The window was 
d wide. It fell 


ence between the members of 
t a difference of meaning. 
The adverb hard is illustrated in these examples: у hard; work 
ing hard; hard at work; be hard 
but toit(bein difficulties); а” hardas he could. 
The most usual meanin of hardly is ‘scarcely’: hardly long 
pee (not quite long enough); hardly ever (very seldom). J hardly 

лош her. You'd hardly believe it 


Compare these sentences? 
He works hard. (Cf. Heisa hard worker.) 
He hardly does anything nowadays. (He does very little.) 

He was hard hit by the financial crisis (i.e. he was hit hard, he 


suffered severe 10855): 
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He was hardly hit by the financial crisis (i.e. it had hardly any, 


scarcely any, effect on him, so that he did not suffer much 
loss). 


Hardly is occasionally used meaning ‘with difficulty ps 
often better avoided because of the risk of ambiguity. Har te 
earned money may suggest ‘money earned with difficulty’, bu E 
may also suggest ‘money that was earned without the P 
amount of work being done, money that was scarcely earne 1 
For this reason hard-earned money is preferable to hardly earne 
money for ‘money earned with hard work’. 4 S 

The adverb justly means ‘with right or justice’: As you justly 
(rightly) observe . . . He was justly punished. E d 

The adverb just has no connexion with the adjective just an з 
the noun justice. Here are examples to illustrate various uses: 


just so (quite so, or, in exactly that manner); just now; just фе 
just here; just as you say. We only just managed to catch the tram. 
T've just seen him. He e 


arns just enough for his needs. bed 
The adverb late is the Opposite of the adverb early: go to be 
late; stay up late; arrive late; marry late in life; sooner or later. 
Lately means ‘recently’: I haven't seen him lately. 
The adverb mostly means ‘for the most part’: The motor-cars 


manufactured in England in 1952 were mostly exported. Houses built 
in England are mostly of brick or stone. 


Most is an irregular superlative (cf. much): What pleased me 
most was that... The pe 


ople most concerned in the business. 
After such verbs as smell, taste, and feel an adjective, not an 
adverb, is generally used, especially when the verb be can be 
substituted, See § 53 


This medicine tastes nasty (= is nasty when tasted). 
The roses smell 


Ч sweet (= are sweet to the sense of smell). 
You will feel safe with him (feel that you are safe), 
When the verb cannot be replaced by be, an adverb, not an 
adjective, is needed, 
The man smelt st 


rongly of whisky, 
This Soup tastes 


strongly of fish. 
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PART 5 


Various Concepts and how to 
Express Them 
COMMANDS, PROHIBITIONS, REQUESTS, 
7 INVITATIONS, SUGGESTIONS 
1 
и а. These may be expressed in various ways. The verbs 
E and, order, request, invite, and suggest, and the corresponding 
ns, may be used. Note the verb patterns in these examples. 
He commanded (ordered, told, asked, requested, invited) the men 
to come early. (VP 3) (Suggest is not used in VP 3) 
He commanded (ordered, asked, requested, suggested) that the 
men. should come early- (VP II) (Tell and invite are not 


used in VP лт.) 
He gave orders (issued a command, made the suggestion) that the 
prisoners should be set free- (NP 3. See § 78.) (Note the use 
verb in the Past Tense.) 


of should in the that-clauses after a 
He gave orders for the setting f! of the prisoners (orders for 


тее 
the prisoners to be set free): (NP т. See $774.) 
s in these examples. 


С n 
ompare the construction 
to fire à salute. 


The Captain ordered his men 
The Captain ordered that a salute should be fired. 
The Captain ordered à salute to be fired. 
The Captain gave orders that а salute should be fired. 
The Captain gave orders for a salute to be fired. 

he firing of a salute. 


The Captain gave orders for t 
or requests vary 


M b. Other ways of expressing commands 
m the plain imperative to polite formulas. 


Be here at nine o'clock. 


You must be here at nine o'clock. 

Will you be here at nine o'clock. 

Would you mind being here at nine o'clock. 

Will you be kind enough to be here at nine o'clock. 


These various ways of expressing a command or request are 
dealt with below. In speaking, intonation is important. It can 
make a plain imperative polite. It can change what is normally 
a polite formula into an impatient command. 


$109 c. With the ordinary imperative it is usually unnecessary 
to indicate the subject. 


Come here! Go away! Shut the door! 
When a subject is needed, for example when commands are 


given to more than one person or group, the subject may precede 
the verb or be placed at the end. 


You carry the table into the garden, Harry, and you girls tahe 
out some chairs, 


Come on, everybody! Call a taxi, somebody! 


The use of you may be for em 


phasis or to express annoyance; 
Impatience, 


or some other emotion. 
You mind your own business! Mind your own business, you! 
The addition of don’t changes a command into a prohibition. 
Don’t make so much noise! Don’t go too near the edge! 
Note that don’t is 


: used with be (not otherwise normally con- 
Jugated with do). 


Don't be late Sor school! Don't be silly! 


You is occasionally used after don't for emphasis. 
Don't you dare do that again! And don 


$109 d. The use of please or will you with the imperative softens 
а command to a request, 


"t you forget it! 


Shut the door, please, Help me with this luggage, will you? 
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The addition of wont you changes the imperative into an 


invitation. 
Come in, won't you 
The placing of just before an im 
often used in addition to will you. 
Just come here a minute, will you? 


Just is also used before an imperative to ca 
thing considered remarkable or unusual. 
Just listen to her! (and note how silly, 


she is.) 


12 Have a сир of tea, won't you? 
perative also softens it. Just is 


]l attention to some- 


clever, perverse, etc., 


$109 e. The verb wish is used with would in a that-clause to 
make a request. That is usually omitted. 

I wish you'd be quiet. (= Please be quiet.) 
$109 f. Note the use of let as an imperative with a following 


infinitive. 

Let me go! Let us know whether you can come. Let me give you 
some advice. Don't let the dog worry those sheep. Let there 
be light. Let there be no more of this quarrelling. 

This use of let is to be distinguished from the use of let to make 
à suggestion. When let is used to make a suggestion, it is followed 
by us, but always in the form let's. Shall we is often added. Com- 


pare: 
Let us know whether you can come. (= 


come 
Md ptm we? (= І suggest that we should start 
early.) 
Let is also used in the imperative in VP 10, i.e. with an ad- 
verbial adjunct. 
Let the window down. Don 
mon construction fo 


Please inform us 


^t let the dog out. 
r conveying à 


$109 $. Another com 
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command is the verb be with a fo-infinitive. See $ 36 e, Table 
No. 68. Used with zot it conveys a prohibition. 

You are always to knock before you enter my room. You're not 
to come into my room without knocking. You are to write 
your name at the top of each sheet of paper. Entries are to be 
sent in so that they reach the Registrar before May the third. 
Mother told me I was not to speak to strange men. 


$109 h. The verb shall is used in biblical style for commands. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 
The addition of not makes a prohibition. 
Thou shalt not steal. 


$109 i. Prohibitions are often indicated by means of brief 
announcements such as these: 


No smoking! No parking! Smoking not allowed. Parking pro- 
hibited between 8 a.m. and 6 p.m, 


Must not is used for prohibitions. 
Cars must not be parked in front of the entrance. M 
$109 j. Cannot is used in the sense ‘not allowed or permitted то. 
Stop! You can’t do that! 
You can’t play football in the park today! It’s Sunday. 
Cf. the use of may not (§ 115 c). 


§ 109k. The most usual form of request is that introduced by 


will you. In modern English will you is being more and more use 

in place of shall you to ask about the future. In some cases there 

may be ambiguity, 
Will you be back early this evening? 


_ This question, put by a wife to her husband as he leaves home 

inthe morning, might mean (a) Are you likely to be back home early 

this evening? or (b) Please be back early this evening. 

The use of shall you makes the question unambiguous. It asks 

about the future. Note that there is no ambiguity in the question : 
(4t) what time will you be back this evening? 
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A request with will you can be made unambiguous, and more 

polite, by the addition of please. Or the formula would you mind 
may be used. 

Would you mind waiting until later? Would you mind helping 

me to lift this box? Would you mind not smoking in the 

dining-room, please? 


, Would you mind and do you 
sion, or to ask whether а person objects to something. 
Would you mind if T opened the window? Do you mind if I open 
the window? Do yov mind my opening the window? 

Would you may replace will you i uests. It may convey a 
suggestion of hesitation OF diffidence on the part of the speaker. 
Would (will) you pass the salt, please? Would you come back a 

little later? 


Won't you is also use 
Won't you stay 4 little longer? Won 


Won't you come in? 
е Future Tense does not occur 


mind are often used to ask permis- 


d for invitations. 
^t you have some more? 


$1091. Will as an-auxiliary of th 
in conditional clauses. 
If you help me, we shall soon finish. 
Will used to make а request does occu: 
If you will help més we shall soon finish. 
we shall soon finish-) 
If you would lend тё £5 I shall be able to manage. 
make informal 


rin conditional clauses. 
(Please help me; then 


$109 m. Could and (less often) can are used to 
requests. 

Could you lend me five shillings until t с 

that dictionary, please? Can I see your тй! 


omorrow? Could 1 have 
lway time-table? 


ed in questions. 


are uS 
ry? Might I borrow your 


$109 n. May and might 
pass that dictiona 


May I trouble you 10 
pena minute! 
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Might (but not m 


ау) is used to make requests or suggestions in 
statement form. 


You might make a little less no, 


ise. (= Please make a little less 
Noise.) 


$109 o. There are numerous other forms of polite request. 


Will (would) you be so kind (good) as to help me with this lug- 
gage? Perhaps you'd like to help me with this luggage. 
Had better combines advice and suggestion. It conveys the 
idea: ‘it would be advisable or right їо... 
We'd better start early. You'd better do as the doctor says and 
stay in bed. 


Note also the use of suppose or supposing, how about or what 
about, to make informal Suggestions, 


Suppose we try to do it my way. Suppose you let me have a try: 
How (what) about trying to do it my way? 


PROMISES AND THREATS; REFUSALS 


§ 110a. Promises and threats can be expressed by the use of the 
verb Promise, the verb threaten, and the nouns promise and er 
They can also be expressed by the use of the verbs shall and will. 
$110 b. Promise is Used with a to-infiniti 2 & 3), with 
two objects (VP 18 & EU з | 


he nage { 19), and with that-clauses (VP zz & 12) 
e indirect Object is often dropped, 
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Note, in the last two examples, the use of shall and should in the 


that-clause. 
The noun promise is 
clause. 
He broke his promise to help me. 
I hope they will keep their promise 
by the end of next week. 
They didn’t keep their promise that the work should be finished 
before the end of the week. 
The verb threaten is used with a to- 
threaten somebody with something. 
They threatened to punish him. 
They threatened him with death if he did not tell them what he 
knew. 


$ 110 c. In the first person will is us 
threat, Е 
I will be there to help. 
I will punish you if you 
In the second and third persons 
express promises and threats. 
You shall have the money next week. 
Ask and it shall be given you (Bible, A.V.) 
А: “Т want this luggage taken to my тоон. 
В: ‘It shall be taken up at ma d у Б.и 
If he passes the examination he sha have м 
Tom poe that if he behaved badly he should go to bed with- 
out any supper. 


$110 d. Refusals can be i 


also used with a zo-infinitive or a that- 


that the work shall be done 


infinitive and in the pattern 


ed to express a promise or 


don't behave yourself. 
shall and should are used to 


ndicated by the use of the verb refuse. 
"This verb can be used with 2 direct object (VP Т), with a to- 


infinitive (VP 2), or with two objects (VP 19). 
; The invitation was refused. (VP т) 


* T. p, r 
pae тр йыя raped kim to come but he refused. (VP 2) 
He refuses her nothing Qs. he SSS m m 
for). (VP 19) zi 


Li 

$ 110 e. A more colloquial way of indicating refusal is the use of 
will not (won't) and would not (wouldn't). 

I won't (I refuse to) do it. 

They won't (they refuse to) accept your offer. E. 

Why swon't she (why does she refuse to) do what you as 

to do? з 

He wouldn't (he refused to) answer any questions. 

The engine wouldn’t start. 

The wound wouldn’t heal. 


WISHES, HOPES, PREFERENCES 


" А ; t 
$ 111 a. In some languages there is an optative mood, Le. d 
of verbal forms to indicate wishes. There is no optative moo 
English. 


In a few cases, chiefly fixed phráses or minor patterns, wishes 
are expressed by the use of the subjunctive. 


! 
God save the Queen! Long live the Queen! God bless yot: 
Grammar be hanged! 


The subjunctive equivalent with may is commoner. 
May God bless you! May you have a long and happy life! Long 
may you live to enjoy it! Much good may it do you! 


$111 b. May and might are used in that-clauses after such verb? 
as hope and trust. In les 


S formal style may and might are not much 
used. 

I trust that this arrangement may (less formal will) meet wiih 
Your approval. He trusted that the arrangement might (= 
formal would) meet with our approval. 

I hope he may succeed. (Less formal, succeeds or will succeed) 
I hoped he might succeed. (Less formal, would succeed.) 

$111 c. In ordina; 


“inary colloquial style the imperative is often used 
to express a wish, 


Well, пее, а good time! Enjoy yourselves! (The use of es 
as In: May you have а good time! М. EM IE 
is formal.) £ ау you enjoy y 
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$111d 
. The verb wish (or exclamatory if only) can be used with 
tion that is almost always 


a that- 
M er p (VP ir) The conjunc 
present Ss i is always omitted after if. only. If the wish refers to 
е that uture time, the Past Tense is used in the clause. For 
Perfect 'T Mas not or could not be realized in the past, the Past 
p ense is used in the clause. 
I z^ Л е; how to do it. (I’m sorry Т don’t know.) 
T wish I и known how to do tt. (I didn’t know.) 
ET hadn't gone. (Im sorry І did go.) 
I 88 7 didn’t have to go. (Tm sorry I have to go.) 
He oni could help you- 
е wishes his wife wouldn 
1 the neighbours. 
5 dcs I were rich. (See $ 
if only the rain would stop 
only I knew! If only 1 had 


Fo 
г the use of wish with would in the 
an Indirect Object 


^t spend so much time gossiping with 
se of were.) 


1 Т wish the rain would stop! 


known! 
that-clause, see $ 109 € 


119 e for the u: 


$111 у 
(VP 194 na is used with and a Direct Object 
Е; wished те a pleasant journey: They wished her success în 
er ne career. He wished me good night. Т wish you all a 

New Year. 


% merry Christmas and a happy 
111 ; Е 
in ee: Wish is also used with а to-infinitive (VP 2; VP 3); but 
= patterns want is commoner: 
here do you wish (want) me 1o go? What do they wish (want) 
OR to do? 
. Not ? 
аср the use of want or wish 
ү clauses) to indicate а desire- 
(т lf you want to smoke, you must go 1nto 
duo е use of will in ап if-clause indicates willingness or in- 
e i request, not desire. If 20" will help me, we can soon finish 
0 
rk. See $ 119 f and g) 
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in if-clauses (will being impossible 


a smoking compartment. 


$111 $. Wish is also used with the preposition for (VP E E 
phrase wish for means ‘feel or express a desire for', uis RM 
desire for something that is considered unattainable or unli 5 ч 
be attained. If, therefore, you go into a shop, you would no ch А 
‘I wish for a fountain pen.’ You would say ‘I want a fountain р d 
Wish for is used more often in situations where. the object o br 
wish or desire is something that can come, or is likely to come, 
only through chance or unexpectedly. уры 

£ t do you wish for? said the genie to Aladdin. 

ре was di that one could wish for (all that could be 

wished for). 
She has everything that a woman could wish for. 


$111 h. Shall I (we) is often used to introduce a question n. 
à person's wishes. It may be an offer of service. Alternatives, nr 
in those parts of the English-speaking world where shall is Ж; 
out of use, аге ‘Do you want me to’ and ‘Would you like me x 
Shall I thread the needle for you? Shall I open the windows 
Shall we carry the box into the house for you? 
Shall with a third Person (pro)noun as 
Person to whom the question is put. 
Shall the porter ca. 
you like, the р 
The hotel man 
(whether І w. 


ks about the wishes of the 


TY your bags upstairs? (Do you want, woul 
orter to do this?) Shall the messenger wai 4 
ager asked me whether the taxi should wa 
anted the taxi to wait). 

$ 111i. Instead of shall I (we, he, etc.) the construction be X 0 
infinitive may be used. Thi 


T S, however, asks for orders rather than 
about wishes, See § 36 e, Table No. 68, and § 109 g. 
Is the messenger to wait? The manager asked me whether the 
taxi was to wait, What 


am I to do next? 
§ 111 j. I should (would) like, often contracted to I'd like, is used 
to express a wish, 


I'd like to be there, 


(I wish I w 
there or I'd have 


ere there.) Pd like to have 2 
liked to be there. (I wish I had been there- 
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ut a person's wishes. 


Would you like asks abo 
like breakfast? Would you like me to 


At what time would you 
order a taxi? 
d with a that-clause (VP II), with 


$111 k. The verb hope is use 
th for (VP 24). That is usually 


a to-infinitive (VP 2), and wi 
à omitted. 
I hope (that) he has arrived safely. I'm hoping to hear that he 
has arrived safely. I'm hoping for news of his safe arrival. 


Note the possible use of the Present Tense instead of the Future 


Tense in the clause. 
I hope he will arrive (I hop 
The time will come, I hope 
{We hope to see you in May. 
We shall hope to see you їп May. 

The use of the Future Tense in the last example does not indi- 
cate much difference in meaning The example might be re- 
Composed: 

We hope (that) 

The use of the Past Perfect Tense 
Was not realized. 4 

We had hoped that she would soon be well again. 


$ 1111. Preference can be indicated 
e. Prefer is use 


and the noun preferent 
ell done (VP. 9). 


е he arrives) safely. 
when you (will) have more leisure. 


we shall see you in May. 
indicates a past hope that 


by the use of the verb prefer 
d in several patterns. 


I Would you prefer to start 
И e. should have pro erred you to start early 
(VP. 3). He preferred that nothing should be said about his 
gen us gifts (VP 1r). I prefer walking to cycling (VP 18). 

than in the next example. Than must not 


b Note the use of rather » 
e used without rather after 274 а. 5 
"Т should prefer to start early rather than have to travel in 


crowded trains. 
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$111 m. The phrase would rather is also used to indicate prefer- 
ence. It is used with a bare infinitive. 


1 would rather stay at home (than go for a walk). 


When used with a (pro)noun and a that-clause, the Past Tense 
is used in the clause. The that is usually omitted. 


I would rather you stayed at home. He would rather people 
didn’t know about his generous gifts. 


INTENTION 


§ 112 a. Intention can be expressed by the use of the verbs 
intend and mean and the nouns intention, plan, design, etc. 
І intend to buy a new bicycle. 
It is my intention to buy a new bicycle. 
Where do you intend to spend your summer holidays? 
I don’t intend to do it. 
I have no intention of doing it. 


He means to make his pupils respect him. 


Do you think they meant to start another war? 
Note that in that- 


clauses after intend and intention the verbs 
shall-should are used. 


We intend (Our intention is) that this Bill shall become law 
before the end of this year, 
We intended (Our intention w 


as) that this Bill should become 
law before the end of this y 


ear, 
$112 b. The construction going to x infinitive is very commonly 
used to indicate intention. (For other uses of this construction s€ 
$ бе, f.) 
He's going 
We're not is tree cut down 
This tree is not дой 
cut this tree йо 
We're gong to grow more vegetables this year, 
Are you going to take the examination? 
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Note that the use of was-were indicates a past intention or plan 


that was zot carried out. 
I was going to call on you yes 


did not call on you). 
Note that when going to is used, the idea of intention is more 
Note also that when there 


prominent than the idea of futurity. 
are external circumstances that may influence a person’s plans, 


constructions with will-shall are preferable. Compare: 
Tom’s father is going to buy him a bicycle. 


This is a simple statement of intention. 
If Tom passes the examination, his father is going to buy him a 


bicycle. 
А Here, too, there is ап intention, the 
intention depends upon Tom's passing t 
Tom’s father has the intention. 
If Tom asks his father to buy him а bicycle, his father will 


probably do so. 
ible. Tom’s father is un- 


In this t oing to is imposs 
sentence going f buying the bicycle because he has 


likely to have the intention © 
not yet been asked to do 50: ү д! А 

In some cases, however, the idea of intention is not very obvious 
: ense not much different 


and the construction going to is used in a $ 
from that with will-shall. 

Now, children, I ^g going 10 tell you а story. 

This means little more than ‘I am about to te 


terday evening, but it rained (so І 


though the fulfilment of the 
he examination. But 


П you a story’. 


NGEMENTS 
be stated or asked about by 


ments can 
d the nouns plan and 


$ 113 a. Plans and arrange 
the use of the verbs pla” and arrange 9n 
arrangement. А 
T have planned (arranged) to go to Glasgow next weer. 
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She has made plans (arrangements) to spend her holiday in 
Wales. 


We have made plans (we have agreed) to get married in May. 


A simpler way of indicating or asking about something arranged, 
planned, or decided upon is the use of the progressive tenses. 
I am going to Glasgow next week. 
She is spending her holiday in Wales. 
We're getting married in May. 


The Past Progressive is used in reported speech. 


She said she was going to the theatre that evening. 
He told me he was going to Glasgow. . 


$ 113 b. The Future Progressive is also used to show that ап 
event will occur as part of a plan or programme. In many cases 


there is little or no difference between the Present Progressive and 
the Future Progressive, 

I'm seeing Green at my club this afternoon. 
I shall be seeing Green at my club this afternoon. 


In some cases 


Shall you be getting home late this evening? (If so, it may be 


necessary to keep sy back. 
I shall b салы 


tall be seeing Green this evening. (Is there anything jud 
like me to tell him?) 
We shall be havi 


out) "8 supper in about twenty minutes (so don't 8° 
He will be comin 


4 8 to see us again soon (so we needn't trouble 10 
send him the book he left here), 


beyond 
the ev i 
event to something made possible or likely by the 


event. 
The i 
int i 
more р С form of the Future Progressive is ofte 
Conipare: polite form used to ask about future intentions. 


n no 


Are voi s 18 "m a 
3 гане in London long? (Thisisa simpleinquiry about 
саа going to stay in London long? (This 
Shal pe intention.) 
qe you be going 10 the pi 
ite way, about plans.) 


puts more em- 


arty? (This asks, in a more 


also indicated 


agreements are 
js usually an 


$11 3 
C. Plans, arrangements, and 
Tense. There 


by 

th 

Bavet; use of the Simple Present 
ial to show future time. 


2 

а Berlin on Saturday. 

Tug ween Mary’ sails for New York on Monday afternoon. 

Wh this evening that we dine at the Whites’? 
en do the school holidays 04 in? 


Wi gin t E 
hen does your father get back from igeria? 


his journey round № 
§ 11 3 
y xd Plans, arrangements; and agreements are also indicated 
NM of the finites of be and à 1o-infinitive- 
Jin are to be married in May- j 
Th and Mary are to meet Us the station. 
Th е new building is to be te” stories high. 
S "n 
aS ume of a perfect infinitive 
W. е but not carried out 
MNT to have been married in May but had to 
T arriage until fune- 
m construction is 2150 used to indicate obligation, ® arrange- 
GENS is the result of 2 С00 d or request ma le by a third 
n. See $ збе, Table No. 68 and § 109 £ t should be used 
З, . 


` indicates ап arrangement that 
postpone the 
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НК о 
to indicate a voluntary arrangement only when there is 
ambiguity. Compare: 


He is leaving at eight o'clock this evening. 
He is to leave at eight o’clock this evening. 


the 
The second sentence Suggests an arrangement made as 
result of orders. 


OBLIGATION AND NECESSITY 


§ 114 a. There аге many ways of expressing the ideas of obliga- 


tion and necessity. The verbs oblige and compel, the nouns obliga- 


tion, compulsion, need, and necessity, and the adjectives obligatory; 
compulsory, needless, 


3 RS 
and (unnecessary are obvious ways of expre 
ing these ideas. 


^ А ` children 

In most countries the law obliges parents to send their childre 
to school. 

Is attendance at school 


obligatory? | ы 
Tf, through carelessness, someone damages your bicycle he 


under a legal obligation to Рау the cost of repairs. 
He was compelled by illness to give up his studies. ч 
A defeated enemy usually signs a treaty under compulsion. 


Military service is compulsory in many countries. 4 
There is no necessity (It is not necessary) for you to do that. 
Is there any need for haste? 


Needless to say,... 


§ 114 b. The ideas of obligation and necessity are expressed s 
idiomatically by the use of the Verbs must, ought to, should, have 10, 
de be to. Absence of Necessity is expressed by have not to an 
need not, 


и are told, 
do as they were told, 
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Soldiers must obey orders without question. 

Must you go so soon? Yes, I must. 

As he had broken my watch he agreed that he must pay the cost 
of the repairs. 

On the other side of th 
(= had to) cross. 

Candidates must (= are require 
the ten questions. 


e wood there was d field that he must 


d to) answer at least five out of 


F 
Or must not, see § 1091. 


ши d. Absence of obligation or n' 
the not (need hardly, need scarcely) an 
pr need or the adjective needless. 
ust you go so soon? № I need not 50 yet. 
He didn’t fad to be reminded about it. (It wasn't necessary to 
remind him about it.) 
I need hardly tell you + ++ (It is hardly necessary 
tell you... i 
You needn’t 35 hurried. (There was no eee ESI » 
I for you to hurry—althoug» 
didn't need to hurry. (It was 0057 
and, in fact, I did not huty: р 
Need we tell him about it? (Is there any nee 
him? Are we obliged to tell him 
tell him? А 
There's no De for you to hurry. (t DAL 
shall refund any expenses you may QUO 


F $ 
ofa the difference between ano 
» See $ g. 


for me to 


$1 
Es €. Have to is regularly used to Gu S terrogative, it m 
the, In the present tens¢, affirmative ans A aot not to OF do not 
A DONC as must. For absence of oblig? ie an 
5 to is occasionally used Di need n0! X common for Past and 
© construction with ve to 18 у P 
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Я 72 
future time (because must is defective). In colloquial siyle P 
got to and has got to are used for have to and has to. Had go 
occasionally used for had to. 4 à £ 
For the use of auxiliary do, interrogative and negative, see § 4 


4 i ust 

At that time have you (got) to be there? (At what time к E 

you be there? At what time is it necessary for you 

there?) 4 
She had to be in the office by nine o'clock. (She was requir 

be there, it was necessary for her to be there, by 

o’clock.) ; 
We shall have to hurry. (It will be necessary for us to Ни y) 
We had to hurry. (It was necessary for us, we were oblig 

or compelled, to hurry.) m 
We've got to be there (we must be there) by ten o clock. 
Have we (got) to (must we) answer all the questions? 


: to 
These shoes will have to be repaired. (Yt will be necessary 
have them repaired.) 


$114 f. Absence of obligation is ex 
got to. See $ 13 g, Table No. 3. 
Не?ѕ so rich that he doesn 
work, need not work), 2 
You don’t have to 80 to school seven days a week, do you 
Tomorrow’s a holiday, so I shan’t have to go to the ойе ощ 
We haven't got to (are not required to) answer all the ques 
in the examination Paper, have we? 
Note that have 


Й 
епі 
pressed by have not to, haven 


i 0 
"t have to work (is not obliged t 


tnr t 
not to is rarely used for a prohibition. See mus 
not (§ 109 i). 
* 0 
§114 $. The finites of be With a zo-infinitive are also used t 
indicate an obligation, 


We are to be there at nine o'clock, 


For this construction see Commands and Requests ($ 109 8): 


$114 h. Ought is used to express desirability, moral obligation: 
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and duties. Ought is a defective verb. It can indicate present or и 
future time. It is used of past time іп reported speech. 
You ought to start at once (if you want to catch your train). 
You ought to leave early tomorrow morning. 
He ought to be ashamed of his ignorance. 
Ought I to go? Yes, I think you ought (to). 
I told him that he ought to do it, so he did it. 


§ 114i. Should is used in 
when giving or asking for a 
often indicates a recommendation rat 
used with the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd persons. 

You shouldn't laugh at his mistakes. 

How much should I contribute towards the relief. fund? 

Do you think he should apologize (that he ought to apologize)? 
You shouldn't give the baby scissors to play with. 


a similar way. Should is often used 
dvice. It is not so strong as ought and 
her than an obligation. It is 


past participle are 


$114 j. Ought to have and should have with a 
r carried 


EM to indicate a past obligation that was not fulfilled o 

You ought to have helped him (but you did not). 

He ought to have been more careful. (He was not careful 
enough.) 

You should have used the money for paying 
of for a new motor-cycle. 

I think you should have told her you were sorry. 

You should have put part of your salary in the bank each 


month. 


$114 k. Ought not to h 
disapproval of something tha! 


your debts instead 


ave and should not have are used to indicate 


t was done in the past. 
You shouldn't have (pughtn't to have) laughed at his mistakes. 
‘ven the baby scissors to play with. 


She shouldn't have giver 
indicate or ask 


r a conjunctive may 
VP r3 (Table 


$1141. The to-infinitive afte! 
about desirability, obligation, OF duty. See $ 24, 
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No. 28) and § 25, VP r4 (Table No. 29). Sentences in these 
patterns are convertible into sentences in VP r5 and VP 16, 


which the modal auxiliaries must, should, ought (or have to, be to) 
may be used. 


We must find out what to do next. (VP r3) El 
Cf.) We must find out what we should (ought to, have to) do m 
(VP 75) 
Do you know how to do it? (VP r3) f Д 
cef Do you know how you should (ought to, are to) do it? Do уои 
know how it should be done? (VP 15) 
cr. | Tell me how to do it. (VP 14) 
| Tell me how I must (should, ought to) do it. (VP 16) 
Ask your mother where to put it. (VP 14) * 
Ci | Ask your mother where you are to (should, must) put it. (VP I 6) 


PERMISSION 


$ 115 a. There are several ways of expressing the idea of ped 
sion. The verbs permit, allow, and let and the noun permission ar 
obvious examples. 
Will you permit 
The manager ga 
My doctor won 


(allow) me to use your bicycle? 


ve his typist permission to leave early. 
t let me get up yet. 


Allow and permit are often used for past and future time. 


During the curfew nobody was allowed to be out after sunset. 5 

Shall e be allowed (permitted) to stay up late on New Year 
"vef 

$115 b. A more idiomatic way 

sion is the use of the modal у 


ау is regularly used for 
not is used to de: 


of expressing the idea of permis- 
erbs may and might. 


asking and giving permission. May 
NY permission, 


May I come in? Yes, you may. 
May I borrow Jour pen? Yes, you may. 
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May I borrow your toothbrush? No, you may not. 


If I may say so, your work needs revision. 


He asked if he might leave the office half an hour early that 
afternoon. 
The manager answered that he might not. 
$115 c. May not is also used, in formal style, in statements that 
are not answers or denials of requests. 
Borrowers may not (are not permitted to) take out of the 
Library more than two books at a time. 


For a prohibition (stronger than a denial of permission) must 
not is used. (See $ 109 i.) 
Reference books must not be taken away from the Reading 
Room. 


$115 d. Note the use of may and might in these examples: 
The weather has been excellent and we may expect а good 


harvest. : 
He said he thought we might expect а good harvest. 
With such a strong Ministry we may hope for an improvement 
in the country’s affairs. 
Here the use of may suggests 
expect, hope for, etc-"- 
jal style can and could ofte 


the idea ‘it is reasonable for us to 


$ 115 e. In colloqu n replace may and 
might. 
Can I go for 
Can I go out а 
Tom asked his 
father said he could. . 1 
This use of can and could for permission should be avoided in 
form $ ; 
Cais sometimes used to express а prohibition. (Cf. $ 109 jJ 
You cannot (must not, are not allowed to) play. аа in the 
park on Sundays, though you may do so on weekdays. 


a swim this afternoon, mother? 
ои can't. 


nd play? No, У у i 
pene whether he could go to the cinema. His 
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$ 115 f. May is sometimes used in questions in these ways: В 
And how much did you pay for your new car, if I may ask? 


- ing the 
The words if I may ask are a kind of apology for ae al 
question. They mean: if you will allow me to ask such a ques 
And what may you want? 


And how old may (might) you be? 
And who may you be? 


: i em 
In these three examples (with stress on you in each of them) 


; "as art 
there is a suggestion of condescension or superiority on the р: 
of the speaker. 


dE ita- 
8 115 g. If might is used instead of may it indicates some hesi 


E ore 
tion or diffidence on the Part of the speaker. It makes a m 


; ; И В impera- 
polite form. It is used chiefly in requests and replaces an imp! 
tive. 


Might I borrow Your pen a minute? 


For further examples, see Requests (§ 109 n.). 


PROBABILITY AND LIKELIHOOD 
$1162. These c 
able and likely, th 
lihood, and chan 


Rr b- 
oncepts can be indicated by the adjectives Dn 
е adverb probap]. ; and the nouns probability, 
ce. See also § 117 on Possibility. 

Is it likely ( probable) that he will come? 


Is there any Probability (likelihood, chance) of his coming? 
He will Probably come. 


1 dare say he 
You're tired, 
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8116 c. Must is also used to indicate a strong likelihood. 
Your father must be nearly eighty now. 
You must be hungry after your long walk. 
We must have taken a wrong turning. 
o'clock. 


It must be getting on for (is probably almost) ter 


Why isn’t he here? He must have missed the train. 


They must have been enjoying themselves. 


$116 d. Ought and should are used in the same way as must. The 

use of these verbs suggests: ‘Because of the known facts, con- 

ditions, etc., it is likely that...” 
If he started at nine he ought to be (should be) here by four. 
They left at nine, so they ought to (should) have arrived by now. 


The author is а well-known expert, 50 


(should be) reliable. 

That should (ought 10) please you (is likel 
probably please you). 

Bend Or is the horse that oi 


y to please you, will 


ught to win the race. 


going tox infinitive is used to indicate 
nsiders to be likely or prob- 


§ 116 e. The construction 
thing (or the impersonal 


Something that the speaker feels or со: 
able. The subject is not 4 person but à 


pronoun it). 
This table is going 


weak. 


Cf. The table wii 


clause makes the use о! 
ing to crack! 


Be careful! The ice is go! 

Cf. The ice will melt if the sun comes out. 

СЕ, This ice is going 10 melt when the sun comes out. (This is 
speaker feels probable.) 


a statement O what the sp Я › ; 
umbrella. It’s going to rain before evening. 


You'd better take an d 
(The speaker feels that rain 18 ely. | Ў 
СЕ, There will be rain in the London area during the night. 


(Official weather forecast.) 


to collapse one of these days; the legs are very 


Il collapse if you stand on it. (Here the if- 
f will preferable.) 
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t it is 
The sun’s going to come out soon. (The speaker кы b am 
likely to do so, perhaps because the clouds already 
i f parting.) А : ze 
The sun ol Sud 6.35 tomorrow morning. (Simple futu 
no element of probability.) m 
Ts this shortage of houses going to continues 
The work is ук to be more difficult than I expected. 


i en 
$116 f. The construction going tox infinitive is also used wh 
the subject of the sentence is a person. = ig air Sa 
"m going to have a cup of tea. (Intention. See § 1 NES 
1 ‘think Pr going to Де) Ли. (This indicates the speake 
feeling that he will probably have flu.) her forecast 
We're going to enjoy our day by the sea; the weather Jy thet 
says it will be warm and sunny, (Because of the will be 
forecast the speaker feels that the day’s outing 
enjoyable. Zn jn 
1 (uds M very hard this term. I’m afraid 1 m not going 
to pass the examination (i.e. am unlikely to pass it). (This 
Tom's going to find himself in trouble one of these days. 
indicates the speaker’s feeling about Tom.) 


UT ility 
$116 $. Will and would are also used to indicate probability, 
likelihood, or conjecture, 


he 
You will have heard the news. (You have probably heard t 
news.) 


as 
She won't have heard the news, (It is unlikely that she № 
heard the news, 


ut 
That happened a long time ago. I would be (was probably) abo! 
twenty at the time, 


She would be (was Probably) about fifty when she died. 
А: ‘I don't understand this article in the newspaper.’ uld 
В: ‘No, you wouldnt. (Le. It’s unlikely that you wo 
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understand it, perhaps because it’s too difficult or perheps 


because you're too stupid.) 
The girl at the Information Desk 
train for Edinburgh leaves (i.e. 
Note that the construction be going to 


examples in this section. 


POSSIBILI TY, 

ways of indicating possibility. For 
bility or knowledge see $ 118. The 
and the adverbs possibly and 


will know what time the next 
is likely to know). 
is impossible in the 


$ 117 а. There are several 
possibility that depends upon 2 
adjective possible, the noun possibility, 
perhaps are obvious Ways: 
It is possible that he will come. ў 
There is a possibility of his coming (that he will come). 
Possibly he has not heard the news yet. 


Perhaps he has been ill. 


§ 117 b. When we wish to indi 
or uncertainty is mixed, тау and m 


cate a possibility with which doubt 
ight are often used. 


It may rain tomorrow. — e 
He said he thought tt might rain. 
оте tomorrow. 


It's so quiet (t 
It was so quiet 

If I ask him again, he may refuse. . | 

Î Twas afraid that if I asked him again, he might refuse. 

orted speech for past time, but is 


$117 c. Might is used in TEP’ SER n 
also used исе a future possibility if this is looked upon as 


more remote or uncertain. Compare: 


Tak lla. It will rain before evening. 

d oe te ап umbrella. It may тап before evening. 
(Rain is possible. "The sky is cloudy.) 

X 
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I think you should take an umbrella. It might rain before а 
ing. (Although the sky is bright now, a change in the 
weather is always possible in this climate.) 

Mr. X: ‘We might win £500 at the races.’ 

Mrs. X: ‘Yes, and pigs might fly.’ 


§ 117 d. Note the use of may and might with perfect infinitives. 

He may have been hurt. (Perhaps he was hurt. The possibility 
exists. We do not yet know.) : : 

He might have been hurt. (That was a possibility in the past- 
But he was not hurt.) 

He isn't back yet. He may have had an accident. (Perhaps he 
has had an accident. We do not know yet.) 

You oughtn't to have driven that car with the brakes out of 
order. You might have had a serious accident. (But luckily 
you did not have an accident.) NS. 

He might have come if we had asked him (but we didn't as 
him to come). 

You might have asked me to your wedding! (This is а reproach 
addressed to someone for not sending an invitation.) 


$117 e. May is also used to indicate a possibility that arises 
naturally, or as the result of arrangement. There is, in this casó 
little or no element of uncertainty. For this reason may is ia 
placeable by can or be possible, The negative is never may not by 
always cannot or be impossible. Even in the affirmative can is, 1® 
colloquial style, as frequent as, perhaps more frequent than, 72" 
You may go (You can go, it is possible to go) from A to В b 
changing trains at C, or you may (can) go by way of р, bu 
Jou cannot go (it is impossible to go) there direct. 
In the passive Voice may is Preferred to can. 
Specimen copies of these textbooks may be obtained on app lica- 
tion to the Publisher, 


A plan of the new housin tat ces of the 
Town Council, E estate may be seen at the offi 
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§ 117f. May and might (and in colloquial style can and could) 
often indicate what is possible and also likely. 
You may (might) walk miles and miles through the forest with- 
out meeting anyone. 


$117 $. When possibility and uncertainty are mixed, may not is 


used for the negative. 
The news may, or may not, be true. 
May the news not be true? 
In questions asking about possibility, h 


Can the news be true? 
Could the news be true, she wondered. 
es a belief that something is impossible. 


owever, can is used. 


Similarly cannot indicat 
The news can’t be true! 


ressed in a qui 
puzzlement ori 


estion beginning with an 
mpatience. 


$117 h. When can is st 
interrogative, it suggests 
What "can he mean? 
What !could he mean, 
Where сап he have got to! 


Compare the use of ever and the colloqu 
the world, the devil, in the name of goodness. 


What ever does he mean? 
What on earth does he mean! 
What in the world does he want? 


ABILITY AND ACHIEVEMENG (AND THEIR 


ОРРОЅІ TES) 

for denoting ability is the verb 
t has the past tense form 
time (see Con- 
ast tense 


she wondered. 


ial use of on earth, in 


tant verb 
b. (See $ 1c.) I 
ference to future 
itable for use as the p 
finitive is used when can 


$118 a. The most impor 
can. Can is a defective Ve" 
could. Could is also used with re 
ditions, § 119) and is not always SU 
of can, The phrase be able x to-in 
could are inadequate. 


and 
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§ 118 b. Can is used to denote ability resulting from physical 
power or capacity, or from knowledge or skill. 
Can you lift this box? 


He’s over eighty but can still read without glasses. 
The child is ten years old but can’t read yet. 

She can make all her own dresses. 

Can you speak Swedish? 


$118 c. Can is also used to denote ability resulting from circum- 


< А G in a 
stances. Used for this purpose, it may be paraphrased ‘be in 
position to’. 


5 o 
Can you come to the meeting tomorrow? (Are you free to d 
80? Are you in a position to do so ?) 
Can you lend me three shillings? 


таа т 
For other uses of can to denote possibility, see § 117 f, h. Fo 
the use of can to indicate permission, see § 115 e. 


$118 d. For the important use of can-could with verbs of per- 
ception, see $ 54. Can and could are used with these verbs tO 
form a kind of substitute for the progressive tenses. 
I can hear a dog barking 
dog bark somewhere.) p 
He could smell something burning. (Not: 4 He was smelling 
something burning.) 
§ 118 e. Could points to past time only when the context or situa- 
tion shows that the reference is to past time. Thus, when there is 
another verb in the senti 


а епсе, and this verb indicates that the time 
1s past, could is possible, 
The box was so heavy that I couldn't lift it. 
I tried to lift the box but couldn't. 
She could read Lat 


in when she was twelve! 
He could speak G; 


erman well when he was young, but he has 
forgotten most of his German now. 
He said he couldn’t come to the meeting. 

He said he was sorry he couldn’t lend me the money. 
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somewhere. (Not: 4 I am hearing а 


$ 118 f. As can has no infinitive, be able to is used with used to, 


seem, and appear. 
He used to be able to speak German well. 
ble to give up his bad habits. 


He seems (to be) quite una 
He seemed (to be) unable to give up his bad habits. 
The last two sentences may be recomposed (colloquial style) 


with can and the infinitive зеет. 
He can’t seem to give up his bad habits. 
He couldn't seem to give ир his bad habits. 
ў 118 $. When there is no indication of time; could is ambiguous 
ecause it may be taken a5 conditional, with reference to present 


o future time. Thus, J could help you is a conditional sentence 
referring to present OF fut nce Г told him І 


ure time. In the sente 
could help him, although the main verb is past, the reference may 
be to help in present or future time. 
, Alternative constructions for past, present, 
illustrated below. j 
I was (am, shall be) able to help you. 
I was not (am not, $ hall not be) able to help you- 
I was (am, shall be) powerless 10 help you. 
§ 118 h. When could is used with а perfect infiniti 
a past possibility that was not fulfilled or achiev 
ditions, § 119 d (iii). \ 
He could easily have done it. 
You could have caught the train if you had hurried. 
§118 i. To indicate the attainment OF ac 
in the past, or failure to €? so, the use of the simple 
usually satisfactory. 
Tom passed the examination. 
Harry swam across the river. 
Anne didn't catch her train. 
Could would be unsatisfactory 
teference to past time. 


and future time are 


ve, it indicates 
ed. See Con- 


hievement of something 
past tense is 


in these three sentences with 
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$ 118 j. The verbs manage and succeed are used to indicate achieve- 


ment. The use of manage suggests difficulty, need for effort. Note 
the patterns. 


Tom succeeded in passing (VP 24) the examination. 
Harry managed to swim (VP 2) across the river. 
Anne didn’t manage to catch the train. | 
Did you manage to get to the top of the mountain? 
How did you manage to get here in time? 


I managed to get (succeeded in getting) all my clothes into the 
suitcase, 


$118 k. The examples below illustrate (а) achievements, facts, 
and (b) conditions. Note that in (a) could is not used. 


(а) As he was not interrupted, he finished (was able to finish, 
managed to finish, succeeded in finishing) by evening. А 

If he is not interrupted, he can (will be able to) finish by 
evening. 7 

(5) If people did not interrupt him, he could (would be able 
to) finish by evening. 

If he had not been 
have been able to 


interrupted, he could have finished (would 

finish) by evening. 

A common colloquial alternative is the construction with get. 
(а) He got it done . . : 


Q) He will get it done. . 


+, could get it done. . ., could have got 
tt done... 


§ 1181. When the Context does not show that past time is referr' ed 
to, could refers to Present or future time. 


I could never Set all these clothes into that suitcase. 


Compare the Similar use of would for a condition. 


A: ‘Is there anythi, 
B: ‘No, thank yo 
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CONDITIONS AND SUPPOSITIONS 


E = 9 2 English verbs have no forms specially inflected for con- 
m nal tenses. In place of inflected forms English uses either the 
nses of the indicative mood or various auxiliary or modal verbs 
(e.g. would, should, could, might). The subjunctive mood is used in 


a few cases. See § 119 e below. 

A is a great variety of conditional sentences. The two main 
sions are: A, those with clauses that contain a condition that 

uu or may not be fulfilled, and, B, those with clauses in which 
eoretical condition is put forward. These are clauses in which 

the condition is combined with improbability or unreality. 


Examples: 


A. What can we do if it rains? 
Don’t come unless I tell you to come, 
We shall go provided the weather is fine. 

If you are right, I am wrong: 

B. He would come if he had time. 

You could have succeeded if you had tried harder. 

If you were a bird, you could fly. 
ced by if (even tf, 
supposing (that), on condition (that), 
“on, unless (which means 

1). To introduce 

on is needed 


: 119 b. Conditional cl 
if only), so long as, suppose or 
леа (that), and, for а negativ 
he same as, but is more emphatic 
: contingency or possibility agains 
г advisable in case is used- 
If you have enough moneys why don't you buy а bicycle? 
So long as you return the book by ‘Saturday, I will lend й to you 
with pleasure. 
Suppose (supposing) your 
here, what would they think? T 
He says he'll accept the post provided (on condition that) the 
salary is satisfactory- 7 4 wee 
You'd better take an umbrella with you in case it rains. 


friends knew how you're behaving 
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i llow 
Note that the subsidiary clause may either precede or fo! 
the main clause. 


К XE 
If you have enough money, why don’t you buy a кеу 
Why don’t you buy а bicycle if you have enough money? 


1 ч i en it 
The conditional clause is more prominent or emphatic wh 
is placed first. 


$ 119 c. Conditional clauses of the A type are Sometimes f 
clauses of open condition or factual condition (contrasted Mt iom 
theoretical condition in clauses of the B type). The speaker (ud 
not declare that the condition will be realized or that it will n 
be realized. He leaves the question open or unanswered. 
What shall we do if it rains? 
The speaker here merel 


y puts forward the possibility that it 
may rain. 


In clauses of open condition any of the tenses of the iM 
mood, except the future tense with vill-shall, may be used. E f 
exceptional uses of will-woul , see $ 119f, g.) The vari ж 
auxiliary verbs that are used in conditional clauses of the PE 1 
аге not used in conditional clauses of the A type. (For exceptio 
uses of should, see § 119 h.) 4 ; 

There are many Possible combinations of tenses in the main. 
clause and the subsidiary (or conditional) clause. 

(i) Present Tense in both main and subsidiary clauses: 

If he comes, what are we to do? 
What can we do if he doesn’t come? eed 
Provided the weather keeps like this, the farmers have no її 
to worry about the crops. of 
Tt doesn’t matter where you put it so long as you make a note 
here it is, 

(ii) Future Ten 
Subsidiary clause, 
also used in the m. 

If it's ready 
What shall 


se in the main 
Imperatives 
ain clause, 


da nie 
clause and Present Tense in са 
and future tense equivalents 


he will bring it tomorrow. 
we do if it rains? 
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Y 
\ 
\ 


! What are we to do if it rains? 
| What are you going to do if it rains? 
Come indoors at once if it rains. 
Don't come unless I tell you to come. 
I shall take an umbrella in case it rains. 
Supposing the enemy seins the war, what will happen to us? 


| (iii) Future Perfect Tense in the main clause and Present 


Tense in the subsidiary clause. 
If you don’t hurry and get there before five o'clock, he will have 
left the office and gone home. 
(iv) Future Tense in the main clause and Present Perfect 
ense in the subsidiary clause. 
If he has finished his work by six o'clock we shall be able to take 
him with us. 
Unless he has done the work to my satisfaction, I shall not pay 
him for it. 
T (v) Present Tense in the main clause and Present Perfect 
ense in the subsidiary clause. 
If you've been travelling all night, you probably need a rest. 
If you've finished y ош can (тау) go out and 
play. 
(vi) Future Te 
R nse 
Subsidiary clause. 
If she promised to be here she will certainly come. 
If he arrived only yesterday he will probably not leave before 
Sunday. 
D Present Tense 
€ subsidiary clause. 
If he arrived only yesterday he is u 
If you spent the night on the train у 
s (viii) Past ‘Tense in the main clause 
Ubsidiary clause. 
If that’s what he told you he was telling lies. 
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our homework, y 


in the main clause and Past Tense in the 


in the main clause and Past Tense in 


nlikely to leave today. 
you probably need a rest. 
and Past Tense in the 


(ix) Future Tense in the main clause and Past Perfect Tense 
in the subsidiary clause. 


2 7 ; in at all 
If he hadn't come in when you arrived, he «won't come in at 
this morning. 


(x) Present Tense in the main clause and Past Perfect Tense 
in the subsidiary clause. 


If he hadnt left any message when you called, he probably 
intends to be back before you leave, 


$ 119 d. Conditional clauses of the B 
clauses of rejected condition. The cond 
to fact, or one that is impossible (e.g. if you were a bird), or oe 
that is considered unlikely to be fulfilled or has not yet been ful- 
filled, or, for past time, one that was not fulfilled. 3 

The auxiliary verbs vould, should, could, and might are used in 
this type of conditional sentence. T'he subjunctive were (see § 119 e) 
is sometimes used in the Subsidiary clause. F 

There are many possible combinations for (i) future time, 
(ii) present and future time combined, and (iii) past time. 

(i) If the supposition refers to future time, the main clause 
contains one of the verbs would, should, could, might, or ought. 
The subsidiary clause may contain either should or were to. 


If he should (were to) hear of your marriage, he would be sur- 
prised. 


He wouldn't do it unless Jou were to order him to do it. 


ven if you were to try, you wouldn’t be able to do it. 
If you should be passing my house, you might return the book 
Jou borrowed from me. (Polite request; see § 109 n.) d 
Tf you were to start early tomorrow morning, you would (could, 


might, ought to, should) be at your destination by evening. 


type are sometimes called 
ition is one that is contrary 


(ii) If the Supposition refers to present time, 
and fut 


ure time, the main clause contains one 
should, could, or might, and the subsidiary cl; 


or to both pem 
of the verbs woul : 
ause contains a pas 


2 


254 


1 


\ 


tense. his i ۷ 
. 1 1 
15 15 sometimes called the imaginati e use of the past 


t 

EL Cf. I wish I knew! If only I knew! 
| м тае ud money I should pay you. 
He ae of your marriage he would be surprised. 
езй n г do it unless you ordered him to do it. 
He na ч accepted this offer, what would you say? 
a n't be in difficulties if he were not so foolish. 
If he dus to London you might see the Queen. 
e his doctor's advice he might soon be well again. 
You ent ae to be there (even if 1 cvished to be present). 
Борай о it if you tried. 

(ii) 1 к ng my father saw me with you, what might he think? 
tains ane pee О, refers to past time, the main clause con- 
infinitive (if à verbs would, should, could, or might with a perfect 
Present infi „the reference is to consequence in the past) or à 
The subsi nitive (if the reference 15 to consequence in the present). 

; sidiary clause contains а past perfect tense. 
a СА had heard of your marriage he would have been surprised. 
hould never have got here in time (1 should not be here now) 


1 "i уои had not given те а lift in your car. 
you had been at the meeting 1 should have seen you. 
T should (might) never have 


lf D had not told me about it 
known (I should still be unaware of) the facts. 


You could have done it if УО! had tried. 
dice he might not have died (he 


Ll ur had taken his doctor's @ 

$119 might still be alive). 
Usual S The subjunctive form were 
P i ra English in conditi 
J-clause nglish in the phrase if I were 
iene in spoken English. у 8 
Means eee condition is expressed without a conjunction by 
Used i aa of the subject and finite verb, were (not was) is 
H is inversion is rare in spoken English. 
Vere he to see you (= if he were to see yO 
you), he would be st 


ere (with 


U, should he see 


prised. 
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The negative wasn’t is often preferred to weren’t as being 
more emphatic. 


If it wasn't that you have been ill, I should consider your work 
unsatisfactory. 


$ 119 f. It was stated in § 119 c (p. 232) that the future tense 
with will is not used in conditional clauses. 


Tf he comes (not A if he will come) next week, what shall we ask 
him to do? 


When will is not an auxiliary for the future tense but a Ta 
indicating or asking about willingness, it may occur in an 
clause. The past tense would can be used. Compare: 

Tf you help me, we can finish by six. 25 
If you will help me (if you will be so kind as to help me), we € 
finish by six, о 

If you would help me (f you would be so kind as to help me), 
could finish by six. 
$119 $. Will and would are also 


‘insist’. (See $ 122 f.) In this с 
clauses. 


used (always stressed) mes 
ase, too, they may occur in 


If you twill bet (if you insist on betting) on horse-races, УО 


you lose your money. ; 
Tf he ‘would bet (if he insisted on betting) on horse-races ?! 
Spite of your warnings, he deserved to lose his money. 
$ 19h. Should sometimes means ‘ought to’. (See § 114 i.) Yom 
this meaning it can be used in f-clauses of the A type (i.e. ope 
or factual condition 


3): 
If Jour parents disapprove of the plan, you should (ought to) 
give it up. 


Jf you shouldn't (oughtn’t to) do it,-don’t do it. 
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$1191 iti 
. Conditions are sometimes implied in а relative clause. 


N 
ote the tenses in these examples. 
would quickly be bankrupt. (If 


A country that stopped working 

n county stopped working, it would quickly be bankrupt.) 
БЕ being married to @ woman who ate garlic! (Imagine 

1 eing married to a woman if she ate garlic.) 

119j i 

MM ber of a sentence with a conditional clause, We some- 

ave two co-ordi . 
e iin nate clauses Such sentences are usually 


Spare the rod and spoil th 
S ment, it will be spoilt.) 
ее a pin and let it lie, You 
see a pin and do not pick itup, 
self in need of a pin.) 
PURPOSE AND RESULT 
constructions to express purpose. As 


cted with result, both purpose and 
s. See also the article on 


e child. (If a child is spared punish- 
е you die. (If you 


"II scant a pin befor 
e day find your- 


you will on! 


ee a. ‘There are several 
PO is so closely connect | 
ints t are treated in the following section: 
ntion (§ 112). 
$ 20 b. In answer to а question asking "Why? а 10-infinitive is 
th en used. In order to is rather more fo re emphatic 
is an to alone. When the idea of result is à he infinitive 
often preceded by $0 4° 10. 
Гое соте here to have a 14 
Did you do that to annoy me? 
He has gone to England (in order) to 
English. 


rmal and mo: 
Iso present t 


Ik with you. 
perfect his knowledge of 


oday so as 10 be free tomorrow. 


e better. 


He stood up so as 10 $e 


to take you to the station. 


th 
as 


ings- . 
to) keep his family її comfort. 


$120 c. The to-infiniti 


such as Something, anything, somebody. (See NP r and § 95) 


to 
She bought a brown coat and skirt and a pair of brown pr. 
match (ie. shoes that were brown so that they 
match the coat and skirt). d to have 
Take this book to read during the journey (i.e. in order 
a book that you may read). 
ive me something to eat. 
She wanted someone 10 take care of. a 
$120 d. When the infinitive phrase modifies the whole sentence 
it often has front Position. 


In order to appreciate poetry, you should read it aloud. 
To get the b 


est results, follow the directions carefully. 4 
; e 
$120 e. Instead of an infinitive phrase it is possible to hav 
dependent clause, i 
Children 


£0 to school to learn things. 
"A Children 


&0 to school in order that they may learn things: ES 
In the second Sentence the pronoun they (subject of the s In 
dent clause) stands for children (subject of the main claus 


such cases the infinitive construction is usually preferred. E 

E 
$120 f. Clauses of Purpose are introduced by in order that, 
that, and (more fo 


like 
rmal and literary) that alone. So that E 
30 as to) often combines the ideas of purpose and result. Se 
modal verbs are us 


ed in such clauses. 
§ 120 g. May 


а Је 
» might, should ате often used. In colloquial sty’ 
сап and could 


at she might (could) go in. 

that it can (may) havea run. «hours 

86 round the garden so that the neighbo 
may not overlook us, not 

We put up a fence 30 that the neighbours might (should) 
overlook us, 


Tie him up so that he can’t escape, 
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i bstitute 
ve may modify a noun or a noun sul 


- 


Thirty copies of the book were bought so that each boy in the 
class should have one. £ 


We hid it carefully so that т 
I did that in order that everyone sho 


When, in more formal or literary style, 
and might are preferred to can and could. 
They died that we might live. (They fought and died so t 

we might live in safety. 
§ 120 h. In order that . . . not and so that . . not, when used to 
indicate a fear or possibility, аге sometimes replaced by for fear 
(that), in case, OF (rare except in literary style) lest. 
We dared not move for fear the enemy might (should) see us. 
We hid behind some bushes for fear that (in case) passers-by | 


should see us. 
y the use of for and a gerund. 


§ 120i. Purpose is also expressed b 
Note the question form ‘What .-- 
What do you "se that tool for? ae 
We use a hammer for knocking in nails. 
This tool is used for tightening bolts. 

d by the con: 


o one should see it. 
uld be satisfied. 


that is used alone, may 


hat 


or? 


$120 j. Purpose is also indicate struction for X(pro)- 
noun x to-infinitive. 

T stood aside for h 

He brought some Р 

sign them). 

The announcement was put 


to see (so that everyone 
x adject 


§ 120 k. The patterns #7 
too x adjective OF adverb (x for x (pF) 
adjective or © O x enough X to-infininive are use! 
consequence or result. 
You're not so foolish as (not foolish enough) to believe all you 
read in the newspaper I hope. 
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er to enter (so that she might enter). 

apers for me to sign (in order that I should 
ip on the notice-board for everyone 
i 


и 
might, should, could, see it). 
ive or adverb X as X to-infinitive, 


noun) x to-infinitive, an 
d to indicate 


тот 
Do уои know him well enough to be able to borrow money ў 
him? 


in London 
We were so fortunate as (were fortunate enough) to be i 

for the Coronation. i 

I hope he will not be so weak as to yield. 

She is too young to understand. Ў 

Не ran too quickly for me to catch him. 


A уг in the 
$1201. Instead of the infinitive constructions e the 
last section clauses of result may be used. They ps Е of the ДЫП 
subject of the clause of result is different from T Ee 
clause. The clause of result may be introduced М: jl or by 
ing an adjective, adverb, or noun preceded by so ÉD us 
so that. An adjective ог adverb is preceded by so, a 

He was so quick that I couldn't catch him. 
He ran so quickly that I couldn't catch him. EM 
He was such a good runner that I couldn't catch him. 


When so that is used, that is sometimes omitted. Mc 
He worries about his financial position all day, so tha 
sleep at night, 
He worries so mu 
can’t sleep at night.) 


-prints 10 
The burglar wore gloves, so (that) there were no finger-p 
be found, 


А b hat he 
ch about his financial position th 


s ial style- 
The clause sometimes has front position in colloquial sty. 
Ct. [Jt was so hot (that) I couldn’ 


CAUSE OR REASON 


ein an 
$1212. A Statement about cause or reason may be mad 
independent Sentence, 


I'm not going out tonight. Pm tired. 
She knew she i 


ed. 
said something foolish. They all TE » 
It is more usual to place the cause or reason in a subor 
clause, 
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s of cause may be introduced by the 
considering that, seeing that, now 
hat, inasmuch as. 

n the reason and the 


S b. Adverbial clause 
eters because, as, since, 
sa ва" (in literary ог formal style) in t 
M Pd because is used, the emphasis is 0 
ordinate clause usually comes last. 


He succeeded because he worked hard. 


Үү А 5 
Ev a subordinate clause is placed early in 
inence after it is, it was, etC- because is alwa: 


Or since). 
It is because he has behaved so badly that he must be pu 
CE.: As he has behaved badly, he must be punished. 
that, etc., the sub- 


HE пе conjunction is 4$, t 

onec E ause usually comes firs less emphasis on the 

Si nd more emphasis on the result (stated in the main clause). 
nce calls more attention to the cause than 4s. 


As he is working hard, he is likely 10 succeed. 
Since I haven't much money, I can't buy it. 

Since you insist, I will reconsider the matter. 
As Poe never met the man, I can't tell you what he looks like. 


Seeing that it's raining, Yo had better stay indoors. 
ye may aS well see the sights. 


Now that were here, v 


the sentence for 
уз used (never as 


nished. 


since, seeing 
t. There is 


so used (in written 


onjunction for is al 
in a statement of result 


wen c. The co-ordinating C А 
а nglish but rarely in spoken English) to join ^ 
O a statement of cause. 

He stood his ground. firmly, for he was a brave тап. 


that may troduce adverbial 


es usually follow а main clause that is 
ical question- The clause 


or a rhetor! 1 
ssed in the exclamation ог 


at d. The conjunction also in 
Clauses of cause, Such class 
gi er a negative exclamation 
Ves the reason for what 5$ expre: 
question. 

I ат not a cow that you should expect me to eat grass! 

Am I a cow that you should offer т!ё grass? 
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Е д i rbial 
$ 121 е. The conjunction that is used to MEN. bem 
clauses of cause after adjectives (and past participles) 
emotion. See AP 


3, § 84 b. The that is usually dropped in 
colloquial style. 


T'm glad (that) I came. 
He's sorry (that) he can’t come. 


Aren't you thankful (that) your life has been spared? 
We're delighted (that) you can come. 


They're disappointed (that) you couldn't pay them a visit. 


The use of an adverbia] that-clause after a finite of an intransi- 
tive verb expressing an emotion is literary, not colloquial. See 
$35 c, Table No. 62, Notes, 

1 rejoice that th 


ey have become friends again. 
(СЕ. spoken E 


nglish, Pim glad they've become friends again.) 
$121 f. Adverbial Clauses of cause may sometimes be replaced, 
usually in written English, seldom in Spoken English, by a par- 
ticipial Construction, 

As he was poor, he could not afford to buy books. 

Being poor, he could not afford to buy books. 

T. Green was unable to come because he had been asked to 

lecture in Leeds. Mr. Green, having been asked to lecture in 
me. (or) Having been asked to lecture 


er hat, she had to buy a new one. The 
hat, she had to buy a new one. | 

га nothing to do, we went home. There being nothing 
to do, we went home, 

SOLE When the Participle is being, it is sometimes dropped. 

As this book is written in simple English, it is suitable for 

beginner This book, (being) written in simple English, is 
suitable for beginners. 


Out after her | Ik, she went to bed early. 
Tired out after her Lr Ter long walk, s 


er long walk, she went to bed early. 
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erbial clauses of cause may in some cases be replaced 


$121 h. Adv 
on or prepositional phrase and a gerund. 


by a prepositi 
The boy was scolded because he was late. The child was scolded 


for being late. 

The criminal dared noi 
recognized by the ро 
fear of being recognized by the police. 


t go out because he was afraid of being 
lice. The criminal dared not go out for 


An infinitive construction may also indicate cause. 


$1211. 
ed him to help те! (I was 


What a fool I was to have expect 
foolish because I expected him to help me.) 

We were glad to have you with us. (We were glad because we 
had you with us. See $ 82 b, AP 1B.) 


When the infinitive has a subject different 


clause, it is introduced by for. 
d you very much for you to 


The neighbours must have annoye 
about them. (As you speak in that way 


speak in that way 
about the neighbours, they must have annoyed you very 


much.) 


from that of the main 


121 j. Cause and reason may, of course, be indicated by the use 


of the two nouns cause and reason. 
The cause of the accident is still not known. 
Reason is used with the preposition for. (But note the phrase by 
reason of.) 
The reason for h 


: is absence was illness. 
ch [n was absent be 


cause he was ill. 


Reason is also used with why, sometimes dropped. 


he was 
tead of that after reason is consi 


absent was that he was ill. 


The reason (why) 
dered 


The use of because ins 
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grammatically incorrect but is often found today in the speech 
and writing of educated people. 
The reason for my behaving in this way (the reason why I 
behaved in this way) is that (is because) I considered it neces- 
sary to... 


The reason . . . is because is a construction that is better avoided 
in formal speech and writing. 


DETERMINATION AND RESOLVE; WILLINGNESS 
8122 a. The ideas of determination and resolve can be expressed 
by the use of the verbs determine, decide, and resolve, the corre- 
sponding nouns determination, decision, and resolve, and the phrase 
make up one’s mind. The verbs are used in VP 2 and 11. 
I determined (resolved, made up my mind) to learn German. " 
He determined (resolved, made up his mind) that nothing shoul 
prevent him from going. ‚ 
His determination (resolve) to give his children (that his children 
shall have) a good education is most praiseworthy. 
§ 122 b. The idea of willingness can be expressed by voilling(ly)- 
He's quite willing to come. 
Were they willing to help? 
Did they do it willingly? 
Note also the phrase against one’s will. 
She was married against her will. 
$122 c. The ideas of determination and willingness are more 


often indicated by the use of the verbs will-would and shall-should. 
(For their use to indicate pure future, see § 47.) 


§ 1224. Will is used in the first person to indicate willingness. 
When stressed it indicates determination. 


T will (PI) lend you the book if you need it. 


T 'will be obeyed (= I am determined to be obeyed, I insist on 
being obeyed). 


I ‘will (am determined to) do as I like. 
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In the negative, won’t or the negative adverb is stressed to 


indicate determination. 
I will ‘never (am determined never to) speak to that man again. 

$ х 
I won't (am determined not to) have any bachchat from you! 


§ 122e. The interrogative will I (we) (for willingness) is used 
only as an echo or repetition of a question put to the speaker. 
A: ‘Will you lend me your pen? 
В: ‘Will I lend you my pen? Of course I will.’ 
§ 122 f. In the second and third persons will and would in the 
affirmative and negative may indicate obstinate determination, 
the will or would always being stressed. 
If you will eat so much pastry, you can’t complain if you get fat. 
He will (obstinately continues to) go out without an overcoat 
although the weather is so cold. ——. 
You 'would go (insisted on going) in spite of my 


it was unwise. 


warning that 


§ 122 é. Will and would, used in the second and third persons, 
ask about willingness. 


interrogative, 
A: Will you sing a the concert tomorrow evening?" 
В: ‘Yes, I will.’ 
ing to sing for plans and 


(CE. are you singing and are you go" 


intentions. Sce § 112 b.) 
A: ‘Do you think Miss 
morrow evening? , > 
B: ‘Yes, I think she will (would). 
In polite requests introduced by will yo! 


is almost absent. See § 199 k. 
$ 122 h. When shall and shan't are used in tie e dns 
third persons, they may indicate the speakers € 


X will (would) sing at the concert to- 


и the idea of willingness 
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concerning the person(s) spoken about. The shall or shan't is 
always stressed. | 
You 'shall marry him! (I insist on your marrying him.) 


They 'shall do what I tell them to do. (I am determined to 
make them do it.) 


(Cf. the use of you shall and you shan't to indicate a promise or 
a threat. See § 110 c.) 


$122 i. Shall and should occur in dependent clauses after verbs 
and phrases indicating determination or willingness. They are 
used in all persons. 
The officer gave orders (ordered, requested, etc.) that we (you, 
they, all of us, etc.) should be well looked after. 
He is determined that you shall obey him. 
Is your father willing that you should go abroad? 


A for x (pro)noun x to-infinitive construction is often preferable. 


He gave orders for them to be well looked after. 
Is your father willing for you to go abroad? 


COMPARISONS AND CONTRASTS 
$123a. When w 


degrees, etc., that aj 
parison of Equalit 
before, and the co 
Your house is 
Does Fohn wo 


€ compare two objects, persons, qualities, 
rein some respects equal, we may use the Com- 
y. This is formed by the use of the adverb as 
njunction as after, the adjective or adverb. 

as large as mine. 

rk as hard as Henry? 


When the comparison is negative, the first as is often replaced 
dy so. As, however, is often used, especially when it comes imme- 
diately after a verb to which a contracted not (1) is joined (as 1n 
isn’t, wasn’t). If an adverb such as quite occurs between the verb 
and the adjective ог adverb, so is more frequent. 
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12 К 

pun we compare two objects, persons, qualities, 

А at are in some respects unequal, we may use the 

лар ae degree of the adjective ог adverb with than. (Excep- 
re adjectives taken from Latin: inferior, superior, junior, 


cent : 
enior, prior. 'These take to.) 
v house is larger than mine. 
E - 
My house 1s smaller than yours. 


ы works harder than Henry- 
is new book is more interesting than his earlier books. 


tH The Comparison of Inferiority, formed by the use of less . • + 
than, is also used. 
The new edition is less expensive than the old edition. 
ing than his earlier ones. 


His new novel is less interesti 
e to use the Negative Com- 


Usually, however, it is preferabl 


Parison of Equality, thus: 
The new edition is not 50 expensive as the old edition. 
his earlier ones. 


His new novel is not 50 interesting 45 
with short adjectives and adverbs: 


ularly the case Y 
ther. This is preferable to: Tom 


This is partic 
his bro 
eferable to: Mr. 


Tom is not 50 tall as 
is less tall than his brother. р 

Mr. Green is not 50 old as he looks. This is pr 
Green is less old than he looks. 

comparison is often 


dinate clause of 
erbs in parentheses 


in а subor' 
les below, the v 


$123 c. The verb 
the examp 


dropped. Thus, in 
may be dropped- 
Your house is 4$ large as mine (is). 
John doesn’t work 50 hard as Henry (does). 
Note the possible omissions in the examples below: 
I like him more th | 
I like him more than (1 like) her. 


In the first of this pai 


In the second, the 


Pronouns him and her are contrasted, Compare 
these sentences: 


Jane likes me more than she likes Harry. 7 
Fane likes me more than Anne does (or than Anne likes me). 


In the first of this Pair, me and Harry are contrasted. In ШЕ 
second, Fane and Anne are contrasted. In speech the words to 


Prominence by means of tone or stress ora 
i and stress. In writing there may beambiguity. 
E.g.: 


Tom likes me better than Harry. 


This should be (in writing) either: 
Tom likes me better 1 


han he likes Harry or Tom likes me better 
than Harry does, 


In colloquial style speakers do not always trouble to choose the 
Correct pronoun when there is no risk of ambiguity. 


Is she as tall as me? 
Grammatically, as I 


serious. Cf. the use of‘ 
in colloquial Style. 


(am) is required. Here the fault is Sa 
ts me, ‘That’s him (her), correct enoug 


§ 123 d. In some adverbial clauses of comparison both subject 
and verb are dropped. 


My uncle is better today than (he was) when I wrote to you last 
week, 


He is more shy than (he is) unsocial, 
Some People think much more about their rights than (they do) 
about their duties, 


Note, in the next 


example, the shifting of the subject to the end 
of the clause, for е 


mphasis, 
Nobody did more Sor education in this country than did the late 
Mr. Green, 
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§ 123 e. Note the use of should in clauses of comparison intro- 


duced by than that. 
There is nothing I want more than that you should be happy and 
contented. 
than that you should 


I am ready to do the work myself rather 


have to do it. 
Tt is more important that the explanation should be clear than 
that it should cover every possible exception. j 
re also expressed by the use 


8 123 f. Comparison and contrast 2 
ofthe... the ... WI ives. This construction indicates 


ith comparati 
a parallel increase or dec 


rease. 
The more learned a man is, the more modest he usually is. 


ed there, the more we liked the place. 
the less he liked the people. 


the sooner you'll finish. 


The more he read, 
$123 g. An infinitive phrase may take the place of a clause. 
Nothing pays better than to be honest. (Nothing pays so well as 


honesty does-) z 
He knew better than to mention 


CONCESSION 


g concession i 


the subject to her. 


s by the use of 


§ 124a. A sim 
the conjunction (al) 
never write 10 each other. 


Although they are 
= о, buses and trams. 


‘Although he has, a € s 
Though he’s 50 rich, he has made his money honestly. 
Though the restaurant was crowded, we managed to find a table. 
§ 124b. Though may have its place at the end of the sentence 
which would be the main clause if the sen It 
means about the same 25 ‘nevertheless’ OF ‘all the same’. 
He’s very rich. He's made his money quite honestly, though. 

He didn't tell me where he had been, but I knew tt, though. 

(Although he didn’t tell me, I knew where he had been.) 
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tence were complex. 


i vi h, a construction 
124 c. In place of a construction with althoug , 0 
ed may is possible. The use of may gives a shift of emphasis, 
illustrated in the pairs of sentences below. 


Although Green is only a farm labourer, he is quite well yet 
(Attention is directed chiefly to the second half of the 
sentence, 

Green may A only a farm labourer, but he is quite well educated. 
(Here the speaker puts more emphasis on the concession 
in the first part of the sentence and then draws attention to 
the fact that, in spite of what has been conceded, Green 15 
well educated.) 


Although Brown has lived for five years in France, he does not 
speak French well. 


Brown may have lived for five years in France, but he does not 
speak French well. 


Although the children come from poor homes, they are quite well 
behaved. 


The children may come from poor homes, but they are quite well 
behaved. 


In these examples may is used to introduce a concession. (‘I 
concede that . . .’, ‘I grant that . . .”) This use of тау must be 
distinguished from the use of may to suggest a possibility. (See 
§ 117 b) E.g.: 

‚ He may be (= is perhaps) in the garden. 


§ 124d. Compounds in -ever are also used to introduce conces- 


sive clauses. The verb in the clause is sometimes, but not always, 
used with ma 


t J. In clauses introduced by compounds in -ever, the 
idea of possibility is also present. 


However often I try (= although I often try), I cannot find the 

answer, 

However often I tried (= although I often tried), I could not 
find the answer, 

Whatever faults he m 


ay have (= although he perhaps has 
some faults), 


meanness is not one of them, 
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Whatever faults he may have had (= although he perhaps had 


some faults), meanness 2005 not one of them. 
However often you ring (= although, even if, you ring the 


bell again and again), no one will answer. 
e her (= although he perhaps 


However much Tom may admir. 
admires her very much), he is unlikely to ask her to be his 


wife. 
k of the wisdom of his plans (= although 


Whatever we may thin 
doubts about their wisdom), 70 one can 


bold and imaginative. 
Whatever happens (may happen) (= although there may be 


failure, disappointment, etc.), you will always be glad that 


you tried to do your best. 
in -ever may be compared with 


$124 e. The use of compounds 
the examples below. The construction is used especially with will, 
would, may, and might. 
Come what may (= 
remain cheerful. 

Try as you will (= however hard you may try), yo 
manage it. , 
Say what you will (= whatever you may say); T shall still 

trust to my own judgement. 
ord matter js used in à construction that 
concession. Both the noun and the verb are used. 
No matter what tion. (СЕ. Whatever 
I did, althoug things, - + - И 
(It made) по matter how hard I tried, I couldn't manage it. 
(Cf. Although I tried hard, - - -) 
It doesn’t matter how (СЕ Although you may 
try very hard, «+ 
e of concessive 
position for emphasis. 
him. (C£. 1 don't envy him, а 


whatever may come, ог happen), we must 


u won't 


indicates 


$124 f. The w 


clause with as, ап adjective 


$124 $. In another tyP 
verb is given front 
I don’t envy 


or ad 
]though 


Rich as he ts, 
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he is rich. However rich he may be, I don’t envy him. 
No matter how rich he is, I don’t envy him.) 

Much as we admire Shakespeare’s comedies (= although we 
admire them, however much we may admire them), we 
cannot agree that they are superior to the tragedies. 


$124 h. For all (= in spite of all) is also used to introduce a con- 
cession. 


For all his wealth (= although he is wealthy), he is not happy- 
For all you say (= say what you will about him; whatever 
you may say; no matter what you say), 7 still like him. 


§ 124i. If (usually even if) sometimes replaces although. When if 
is used the concession is not so complete or is not so willingly 
made. The speaker grants something not as a fact but as a possi- 
bility. 
Even if he did say so, 
truth. 
Even if it takes me six months, 
I couldn't be angry with 
If she is stupid, 


we cannot be sure that he was telling the 
М ү 
I’m determined to finish the job. 


her, even if I tried. 
she is at any rate pleasant to look at. 
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INDEX 


pi references are to sections. 
r more important references. "p 


Figures in bold 
. stands for "Table(s) an 


type indicate the longer 
d n. for Note(s). 


A. INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


Ability and achievement, 118. 
Adjectives (order), 96; (identical in 
form with adverbs) 107. 
E Particles (in VP 1°), 
1 (T. 20-21); (i P2 а; 
“tne 21); (in V. 3) 3445 
Adverbials (with 
Tense), 45 g; (of 
(of Frequency) 45 8 
(of Degree and Manner) 104; 
(of Place and. Direction) 103, 
105; (of Time) 99 
Adverbs (modifying nouns) 91; 
(their positions) 100 27 
Anomalous Finites, 2 €? 2-10; 
тоо a-d; тот. 
Arrangements, 113. 
Auxiliary Verbs, 1 bs 2 5 38. 


Present Perfect 


Duration) 102; 
100, 105; 


Causative Use of Have, 4 Bi 20 b. 


ene or Reason, . 
ommands, 109. 
Comparisons and Contrasts, 
Concession, 124. 
Conditions, 4761 18 g, 
Conjugations, 40. 
Conjunctives (defined), 24 (n); 257 
27; 80: 
Continuous Tenses, 
Tenses. 
Countables, 86 a (Т. 79 


123. 


к; 119. 


зее Progressive 


71, 74): 


Defective Verbs, 1 ©. 


Determinatives, 73; 75; 86 (T. 70- 


77). 
Disjunctive Questions, 2 8- 


Emphatic Affirmative, 2 i, ib 
Exclamatory Sentences, 334 (T. 
47, п): 336 (Т. 55 nji 34€ 


(T. 59). 


Finite Verb (defined), т а. 

Future Tenses; Simple Future, 47 
a, b, С, Ё; Future Progressive, 
47d, е; 525 113 b; Future Per- 
fect, 48а, b; Future Perfect 
Progressive, 482. 1 

Future Time, 473 
clauses) 119 d (i). ^ 


(in conditional 


Genitive, 92 d-l. 
Gerund, 135 17 6; 28; 32b (n); 


33 €; 35 (n.); 90; 120i; 121 h. 
(See also Possessives.) 
Gerundial Phrases, 15 b. 
Habitual Activities, 49; 51. 
Helping Verbs, 1 b. 
Hopes, 111. 


Immediate (or Real 
Imperative, 39 b 


111 C 
Impersonal Verbs, 32 € (n-) 


Inchoative Verbs, 61-71. 
Inclusive Future, 48. 


1) Present, 42. 
тоб c; 109 57 В 
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Inclusive Past, 46. 

Inclusive Present, 45. 

Infinitive, 1 a; 21 d; 33 c, d; 36a, 
b; 46 f; 95 b; 1141; 120; 121i. 

Interrogative (formation of), 2 c. 

Interrogative-Negative, 2 d. 

Interrogative Adverbs, 98 a, 

Inversion, 2 c, e. 

Invitations, 109. 

Irregular Verbs, 1 d. 


Likelihood, 116. 


Modal Verbs, 2 a; 39 a, b. 
Moods, 39 a, b. 


Necessity, 114. 

Negative (formation of), 2 b. 

Non-conclusive Verbs, 42 f; 43а; 
58-60. 

Non-finite verbs (defined), 1 a. 

Nouns (as modifiers), 88; (in 
apposition) 89. 


Obligation, 4 f; 13 g; 114. 


Participles, та; 35a (n); (as 
modifiers) 9o; ah oe 
Passive Voice, 1 b;142;152;16 b; 

18 a; 19; 21 b; 292; 35a. 

Past Tenses, Simple Past, 37; 443, 
©; 45 f; 46 b-f; 471; 51 a; 118 17 
Past Progressive, 44 b-d; 514; 

DNE dart Perfect, 46 a-f; 

ast Perfect Pr, T 

Palris aa: ogressive, 46 a, 

Perception, verbs о 
42 e; 53-57, 

Perfect Tenses, see 
and Past Tenses, 

Permission, 115, 

Plans, 113. 


Possessives (with Eerunds) 17c; 
35 а (Т. бо, п.); 79 (а); ga, 


f, 16a; 17a; 


Present, Future, 


Possibility, 117. 

Preference, 111. à 

Preparatory it, 12 (n.); 15 b (T. 7); 
18 a; 29 e (T. 39); 32 c (T. 465 
33 d (T. 50); 33 e (T. зз); 337 
(T. 52); 33 g (Т. 53); 33i ( р 
55); 35 а (п.); 35 c (T. 62); 82 
(n.). 1 

Preparatory there, 14 b (T. 5); 16 d; 
32 b (T. 45); 34 b (T. 58). 

Prepositional Phrases (with nouns), 
93. 

Present Tenses, Simple Present, 
37; 42 b-d; 43 a, b; 44 f; 47% 
l; 49 b; 113 e; Present Progres- 
sive, 422,1; 47 0; 49 0; 52; 1134,05 
Present Perfect, 43 c; 45 8, bs s 
f, g; 46 b; 471; Present Perfet 
Progressive, 45 c, d. 

Probability, 116. 

Progressive Tenses, see Futures 
Present, and Past Tenses. 

Prohibitions, 109. 

Promises, 47 h; 110. 

Purpose and Result, 120. 


Recurrent Activities, 50; 52. 
Refusals, 47 h; 110. 

Relative Clauses, 94; 35 a (n-)- 
Repeated Activities, 49-52. 
Repetition, avoidance of, 2 f. 
Requests, 109. 

Result, 120. 


Semi-negatives, 2 e. 

Subjunctive, 39 b; 111 a; 119 € 
Suggestions, 109. 

Threats, 47 h; 110. 
Uncountables, 86 a (T. 72, 73) 75). 


Willingness, 123. 
Wishes, 111. 
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B. INDEX OF WORDS 


able, 118 a 
, » f, 
End 82a ЕЗ 
acknow! 2 
add, теша 15 b; 22. 
н, 22 b; 28 a. 
ian 14a; 25; 27; 28 a. 
aa 22 а (n); 83 а; 84 b (n.). 
3 er (conj.), 46 d, e. 
280,466; o'b. 
"NEP 35 c, d; 36 a; 60. 
all 86 b (T. 76-77). ү 
ates 29 a; зоа. j 
W, . 
almost, 10 16 b; 29 a; 30 2; 115 ® 
read j 
also, AM g (3); 46а, е; 101 € 
though, 124. 
A ays, 49 c; 100. 
amazed, 82 b. ; 
anser, 35 с. 
Зон 83 a, с; 84 (п.); 85- 
appoint, 19. ae. © 
u , 
as age(ment), 1132. 
» 21d; r21 b; (as . «+ 
at g. 
aes. 14a; 24; 25; 263 273 39 © 
ШӘ 23. 
em] 
avoid, айа. 13 f; 77% 
ius узбе. 
aware, ee a; 308 


as) 123; 


bake, 18, 
DE 19. 
CE 3:31 (n);3 
bars d; 114g. 
Gi (v), (can’t bear) 1493 
on't bear) 28 c. 


3 a-g; 36 8; 
28b; 


become, 64: 
before (conj.), 46 b-e. 
beg, 14%. 

begin, 13 f; 28 b. 
believe, 15; 22 ® 
belong, бо. 
better, see Лай. 
bid, 16 b. 

boast, 35 ©; 84% 
boil, 18. 

bold, 82 а. 

both, 86 b (Т. 76, 77). 
brave, 82 2. 
bring, 29 % 


с; 26; 60. 


b; 30% b. 


certain, 47J- 
a. (See dare, 9) 


chance (7). 116 2. 
chance (v-), 32 с; 30 
choose, 14 25 193 29 b; 30 b 
christen, 19 d 
civil, 82 2. 

* & adv.), 108: 


dj. & adv.), 10°: 


commence, 13 f; 28 b. 

compel, 14a; 114 a. 

complain, 35 c. 

compulsion, compulso: 

confess, 22 b. 

consider, 15; 24; 28 a. 

considerate, 82 a. 

consist, 60. 

contain, 60. 

continue, 13 f; 28 b. 

cook, 29 b; 30 b. 

could, 6; 49 c; 54; 109 m; 115 e; 
117 g, h; 118; 119 g; 120 g. 

count (reflex.), 15. 

courageous, 82 a. 

crown (v.), 19. 

cruel, 82 a. 

cry, 18. 

cut (v.), 18. 


ry, 114a. 


dare, 9; 13 f; 14a; 100 d (n.). 

daresay, 116 b. 

dead (adv.), 108. 

deadly (adj. & adv.), 108. 

decent, 82 a. 

decide, 13 e; 14 a 
35 d. 

declare, 15; 22. 

defend, 28 a. 

deliberate (v.), 26, 

delighted, 82 b. 

demand (v.), 22. 

demonstrate, 22. 

deny, 15 bi 22; 29 a; 30 a. 

depend, 35 a, c, d; 60, 

deserve, 6o. 

designate, 19. 

desire, 13 f; бо. 

determine, 142; 122 a. 

detest, бо. 

differ, 60. 

direct(ly), 108, 

disappointed, 82 b. 

discover, 24; 26. 


5 24 (n); 26; 


discuss, 26. 

dislike, 28 b. 

do (aux. v.), 2 b, c; 5. 

do (full v.), 29 a, b; зоа, b. 
doubt (v.), 22 a; 60. 

drive (v.), 18. 

dub, 19. 

dye (v.), 18. 


each, 86 b (T. 76, 77). 
early, 107 d. 

easy, easily, 108. 

eat, 18. 

elect, 19. 

else, 92 e; 95 e. 
encourage, 14 a. 
endeavour, 13 f. 

endure, 28 b. 

enjoy, 28 a. 

entitle, 19. 

entreat, I4 a. 

envy, 30 c. 

equal (v.), бо. 

esteem (v.), 15 b. 

even (adv.), 101. 

ever, 45 g (4); 100. 

-ever (however, etc.), 124 d, e. 
excited, 82 b. 

excuse (v.), 28 a. 

expect, 13 f; 14a; 22 c; 46 f. 
explain, 22 a, b; 24; 29 d. 
express, 29 d. 


fail, 36 d. 

fair(ly), 108. 

fall (v.), ут. 

fancy (v.), 15 b; 28 a. 

fast (adj. & adv.), 107 d. 

fear (v.), 13 f; 22а; 28 a. 

fear (n.), (for fear that), 120 h. » 

feel (v.), 15; 16 a; 17 a; 20a; 22 85 
55; 60; 108. 

fetch, 29 a, b; зоа, b. 

fill (v.), 18. 
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find, 15; 16 b; 17 b; 18; 19; 20а; 
26; 60. 

find out, 24; 26. 

finish (v.), 28 a. 

firm(ly), 108. 

foolish, 82 a. 

for (with periods of time, 
31; 45 g (2); (conj.), 121 €- 

for x (pro)noun X to-inf., 12 (nj; 
21 d (T. 23, example 9 and n.); 
33 g (T. 53); 35 b (T- 61); 77 d; 
83 с; 95 C; 120 j, К; 121 i; 1221. 

forbid, 28 а. 

force (v.), 14 а. 

foresee, 60. 

forget, 13 b 

forgive, 60. 

frequently, 100. 


etc.), 


с; 24; 28а; 60. 


generally, 100. 
тда; 17b; 


give, 14a; 2925 30% 

give up, 28a. 

glad, 82 b (n); 846; 85. 

go, зба, с; 67. 

go on, 28a. 

going to X inf., 36 f; 47 8; 112 b; 
116 e, Ё 


grow, 36 b; 69- 
guarantee (v.), 13 
guess (v.), 15; 24 
habit (be in, have, the habit of), 
49 а; 510 

had better, 13 b; 
had rather, see 00“ 
half, 107 d. 
hammer (v.), 18. 


109 о. 
ld rather. 


hand (v.), 29 a; зоа. 

happen, 32 с; 36 d. 

hard (adv.), 108. 

hardly, 2 e; 100; 101; 108; 1148. 

hate (v.), 14a; 28 b; 60. 

have, 1e; 4; 16е; 17d; 20 c (T. 
19); (obligation) 4 f; 13 g; 100d 
(п.); 1146; (causative) 4 8; 20b 
(T. 18). 

have got, 4 b, с, е, f; 13 8; 43 С. 

hear, 16 a; 17 а; 20 a; 21 a; 22 8, (e 
24; 29 d; 54- 

help (v-), 1425 16b; (can't help) 282. 

here (exclamatory), 34<. 

hesitate, 36 а. 

high(ly), 108. 

hold (v.), 18. 

honest, 82 a. 

hope (v.), 13 
111 b, k. 


horrified, 82 b. 
how, 104; how about, 1090. 


e; 22а, Cj 46 f; 60; 


if (conditional) 119; (concession) 
1241. 

ill natured, 82 a. 

imagine, 15; 17 b, c; 22; 26; 60. 

implore, 14 4 

impudent, 82 a. 

inform, 23; 253 27- 

inquire, 24- 

insist, 22 à (n); 3 

instruct, 14 а. 

intend, 13 f; 
112 a. 

intention, 112 a 

invite, 14 8; 109 2. 

it, see Index A, preparatory 


5 c (n.). 


148; 22; 28b; 46 f; 


"t. 


judge (v), 15. 
just (adv.), 45 f; 101, 108. 
justly, 108; 109 d. 


keep (0), 17 b5 18. 
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keep on, 28 a. 

kind (adj.), 82 a. 

know, 12; 15; 16 b, c; 22; 24; 26; 
60. 


large(ly), 108. 

late (adv.), 108. 

lately, 108. 

lay (v.), 18. 

lead (v.), 14 a. 

learn, 13 f; 24. 

leave (v.), 14 a; 17 b; 18; 19; 29 b; 
30 b. 

leave off (= ‘stop’), 28 a. 

lend, 29 a; 30 a. 

lest, 21 a; 120 h. 

let, 16 b, d; 17 b; 109 f; 115 a. 

lick (v.), 18. 

like (u.), 13 f; 14а; 18; 20a; 28b; 
бо; III j. 

likely, 116 a. 

listen, 16а; 17 a; 54. 

little (det.), T. 73, 75. 

little (adv.), 2 e. 

live (v.), 36 b. 

long (adj. & adv.), 107 d. 

long (v.), 36 a. 

look (v.), 16 a; 17 a; 54, 

loud(ly), 108, 

love (v.), 13 f; 14а; 28 b; бо. 

"ly (suffix), 104; тоў. 


make, 16b; 18; ro; 20a; 29 b; 
30 b. i 
manage, 118 j, k 
matter (v.), 6o, 
may, 6; 109 n; 111 a-c; 115 b-g; 
117 ee 120 g-h; 124 c. 1 
mean (v. = ‘intend’ › 13Ё; 
22; 28 b; 46 f; e Au АРЕ; 
merely, тот. 
might (v.), 6; 109 n; 
117 b-f; 119g; 
mighty, 108. 


111 b; 115 b; 
120g, h. 


mind (v.), 22; 28 a; 60; 109 k. 
miss (v.), 28 a. 

most (adv.), 108. 

mostly, 108. 

much (det.), T. 72, 75. 

much (adv.), 104. 

must, 6; 109 i; 114 ce; 116 c. 


name (v.), 19. 

naughty, 82 a. 

nearly, тот. 

necessary, necessity, 114 à. 

need (v.), 8; 13 f; 28 c; тоо d (n); 
114 a-e. 

neither, 2 h. 

never, 45 g (4); тоо. 

nice, 82 a. 

nickname (v.), 19. 

nominate, 19. 

nor, 2 h. ч 

not, 2 b, d; 22 c. 

notice (v.), 16 a; 17 a; 22 a, c; 60 


obligation, 114 a. 

oblige, 14 a; 114 a. 

observe, 16 a; 17 a; 24. 

Occasionally, roo. 

offer (v.), 13 a, f; 29a; зоа. 

often, 100. 

order (v.), 14a; 29 b; 3o b; 109 à 

order (.) (in order to, in order that), 
120. 

ought, 7; 13 f; 114 h, j, k; 116 d. 

Owe, 29 a; 30 a. 


paint (v.), 18; 29 b; 3o b. 

Pass (v.), 29 a; 30 a. 

рау (v.), 29 a; зоа. 

perceive, 16 а; 17a; 22; 24. 
permission, 115 a. 

permit (v.),.14 a; 29 a; зоа; 115 8 
persuade, 14 a. 

plan (п. & v.), 113 a. 
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play (v.), 29 b; 30 b. 
please, 60. 
pleased, 82 b. 
polite, 82 a. 
possess, 60. 
possible, 117 a. 
practise, 28 a. 
prefer, 13 d; 
бо; 1111. 
prepare, 14 a. 
press (v.), 14 a- 
pretend, 13 d. 
pretty, prettily, 108. 
prevent, 17 C. 
probable, 116 a. 
proffer, 29 a; 302. 
promise (0.), 13 f; 
зоа; 110 b. 
propose, 13 f; 22+ 
prove, 15; 36 b- 
provided (that), 119- 
purpose (v.), 13 f. 


quick(ly), 108. 
quite, тот. 


rarely, 100. 
rash (adj.), 82 a- 
rather, тот; 111 
rather.) 
reach, 29 b; 39 b. 
read, 29 а; 308. 
realize, 15. 
reason (л.), 9405 
recall (v.), 60. 
recognize, 60. 


121}. 


148; 204; 22; 28Ь; 


14а; 23; 298; 


: 1. (See also would 


recollect, 60. 
refuse (0.), 13 f; 29 8; зоа; 110 d. 
regret (v.), 13 f; 28 b. 
regularly, 100. 
rejoice, 35 c; 36 ©- 
28 a; 60. 


remember, 13 b; 17 © 24; 
remind, 14 a; 23: 
render, 18; 29 4; 39 8 


report, 15; 22- 
request (v.), 14a; 22; 1098. 
require, 22. 

resemble, 60. 

resolve, 122 a. 

restore, 29 2; 30 8. 

result, 60. 

reveal, 26. 

right (adj.), 82a. 

right(ly), 108. 

risk (v.), 28 а. 

rude, 82 a. 

run (v.), 7 


satisfy, 23- 


say, 224, b, c; 26. 

2 e; 100; 114 d. 

„16а; 17а; 18; 20; 22 2, 
с; 24; 356 54; 58. 

seem, 32 €; 33 h, i; 36 d; 60; 118 e. 

seldom, 100. 

sell, 29 a; 30 2 

send, 29 a; 30 - 

set (v.), 17 5 18. 

settle (v.), 24- 

shall, 6; 475 4 
111 h; 120. 

sharp(ly), 108- 

shocked, 82 b. 

should, 6; 110 €; 114 h, j,k; 116 d; 
119 d, h; 120 8, h; 122: 

show, 15 b; 22; 255 26; 27; 29 8 
зоа. 

silly, 82 8. 

since, 45 8 (1); 1025 

sleep (v-), 18. 

slow(ly), 108. 

smell (0.) 17 2; 55; 108. 

so (— also), 2 h; (so as 10, $0 that) 
120; (not so . -+ as) 123; (for 
a noun-clause) 22c; (adv. of 


manner) 32 €; 120k, l. 


8a; 109 h, k; 110 €; 


121 b. 
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soft(ly), 108. 

sometimes, 100. 

soon, 101; (as soon as) 46 a, d. 
sorry, 85. 

sound(ly), 108. 

spare (v.), 29 b; 30 b (n.). 
specify, 22. 

spiteful, 82 a. 


stand (v.), 36 b (n.); (can't stand) 
28 a. 


Start (v.), 13 f; 17 b; 28 b. 

start out, 28 b. 

still (adv.), 101 b (n.). 

Stop (v.), 17 c; 28а; 36a. 

straight (adv.), 107 d. 

strike (о.), зо c. 

stupid, 82 a. 

style (v.), 19. 

succeed, r18. 

such, 1201. 

suffice, бо. 

Suggest, 22 a, b; 26; 28 а; 109 a, 

Suppose, 15 b; 22a, c; 46 f; бо; 
109 a; 119. 

sure, 47 j; 85. 

sure(ly), 108. 

surprised, 82 b, 

suspect, 15 b. 

Swear, 13 f; 35 c. 


25; 27; 29 a; 

tell, 142; 23; 24; 25; 
30a. 

tempt, I4 а. 

that (rel), 79; 94. 


that (conj.), 79; 121 d, e, 
the (ado.), 123 f. 


26; 27; 29 a; 


"there (exclamatory sentences), 
34 c. 

there, see Preparatory ‘there in 
Index A, 


think, 13 f; 15; 22a, c; 24; 46 f; 
60. 

though, 124. 

thoughtful, thoughtless, 82 a. 

threaten, 110 b. 

thrilled, 82 b. 

tight(ly), 108. 

trouble (v.), 14 a. 

trust (v.), 60; 111 b. 

try (v.), 13 a, f; 28 a. 

turn (v.), 18; 68. 


understand, 15; 17 c; 22; 24; 26; 
28 a; бо. 

undertake, 13 f. 

unless, 119. 

until, 46 d. 

urge, 14 a; 22, 

used to, 10; 51b; roo d (n.). 

usually, тоо. 


wait, 36 a, 1 

want (7.), 12; 13a, f; 14a; 204; 
28 c; 46 f; бо; 111 f, g. 

warn, 14 a; 23. 

wash (v.), 18. 

watch (v.), 16a; 17 a. 

way, 94 g. 

Wear (v.), бо. 

what (rel.), 94 a; (what about) 109 0 

when (conj.), 46; (rel. adv.) 94,9. 

where (rel, adv.), 94 n, 9. 

which (rel), 94, 

who, whom, whose (rel.), 94. 

why (rel, adv.), 94 n. 

Wicked, 82 a, 

wide(ly), 108. 

will, 6; 47; 48; 50a, b; 109k, l; 
110€, e; 116 g; (in conditional 
clauses) 119 f, g; 122. 

wipe, 18. 

wise, 82 a. 

wish (v.), 13 f; 14a; 18; 20а; 22; 
бо; тоо d; 111 d-g. 
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Wonder (v.), 22; 24; 26. would rather, 13 h; 111 m. 
Worry (v.), 35 d. write, 29 a, b; 30а, b. 
Would, 6; 51 e; 109 К; 1106; 116g; | Wrong, 82 a. 

119 d; (in conditional clauses) 

119 f, g; 112. yet, 45 £ (3). 
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